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“Production ‘Keeps ‘Up ‘Well 


Generally Favorable Re Reports from Steel 
Centers 
More Activity in Pig Iron 
The tenor of reports from steel selling and pro- 
ducing centers is still favorable. With no lines show- a 
ing marked activity in new demand, production goes 
on at a good rate, and some producers have courage 
enough to look not only for a continuance of the pace 


reached in the second half of July, 
increase in the fall months. 





but even for an 


The statistics of production by the leading interest 
indicate either that the steel trade is in better con- 
dition than has been appreciated, or that the Steel 
Corporation has of late had a slightly larger share 
of current shipments than was the case two or three 
months ago. For the present week jit scheduled 76 
per cent. of its ingot capacity for operation, and for 
a part of the past week produced 48,000 gross tons 
of steel ingots a day. This is at a yearly rate of 14,- 
300,000 tons, whereas the record production of the 
corporation was 14,179,000 tons in 1910. 

The pig iron production of two large independent 
companies has increased and the Steel Corporation 
continues to operate about two-thirds of its blast fur- 
nace capacity. It has been drawing upon its pig iron 
stocks lately at a rate which points to the blowing in 
of a few more furnaces if specifications keep up as 
in the past fortnight. 

It is interesting to note that of the total of  11,- 
666,000 tons of pig iron produced in the country in 
the first half of this year the Steel Corporation, with an 
output somewhat over 5,000,000 tons, contributed 42.9 
per cent., against 43.3 per cent. in 1910 and 43.2 per 
cent. in 1901, the year of its formation. 

The orders of the Carnegie Steel Company in 
July for billets, sheet bars and track material apart 
from rails were greater than those for June. Ingot 
production of the Steel Corporation for each of the 
two months’ was around 1,040,000 tons, but July had 
one less working day than June, owing to the extra 
holiday on Monday, July 3. 

Reports do not agree _ entirely as to the extent to 
which prices of certain finished products have yielded 
where attractive business has come up. In \steel bars, 
wire products and galvanized sheets variations have 
been reported and latterly there have been similar in- 
timations concerning plates. Following the recent steel 
bar contracts.by implement and wagon manufacturers, 


held. 

Few noteworthy contracts in finished lines have 
been placed in the past week, but sellers still comment 
on the way in which moderate orders have come in 
for material for early use, showing that consumption 
is closely abreast _of the output of the mills, 
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booked 26,0co tons of rails in the past week, the two 
largest lots being 5500 and 3000 tons. 

Wrought pipe and wire have been the two laggard 
lines of late, but the former gives a better acount of 
itself this week in contracts for about 100 miles of 
oil and gas pipe, with an inquiry for 60 to 80 miles 
of 12-inch pipe for Oklahoma. 

An Indiana wire company is in the market for 40,- 
000 to 50,000 tons of rod billets for delivery over the 
next six months. 

The foundry pig iron market is more active at 
Buffalo, and Chicago reports some good inquiry 
for foundry and malleable irons. Southern producers 
ask $10.50 for No. 2 iron where deliveries run into 
1912, but melters are not entering on that ground, 
though some of them have evidently bought iron at 
lower prices which will last into the new year, though 
shipment will be made in 1911. A large Pittsburgh 
interest has come into the market for 12,000 tons of 
foundry iron for delivery in the Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land districts in the last quarter of 1911 and the first 
quarter of 1912. 

A St. Louis inquiry for 10,000 tons of basic iron 
for the first half of 1912 has come out, but the trade 
is quite at sea as to the prices to be asked. At Pitts- 
burgh 1500 tons of Bessemer iron has sold at some- 
what under $15 at Valley furnace. 
scigemitiiinlapallssiisieee 


International “‘ Co-operation” in the Steel Trade 


We publish this week the stenographer’s report of 
the iron and steel manufacturers’ conference at Brus- 
sels last month, as officially given out. It makes pos- 
sible some deductions as to the purposes of the pro- 
posed international organization. What it does not 
bring out is the reason for the adjournment of the con- 
ference with nothing more definite accomplished than 
the appointment of a committee to consider whether 


an international association on commercial lines is 
feasible and to report its conclusion to another conven- 
tion which the committee has power to call. It will be 
seen that the representatives of European countries 
who took the floor after Judge Gary’s address spoke in 
favor of an association; also that they regarded Judge 
Gary as its sponsor, and credited the steel industry 
of the United States with pioneering in the lines which 
they hoped the association would follow. In so saying 
they must be understood as advocating in the main the 
form of “co-operation” practiced by the steel manu- 
facturers in this country since the panic of 1907. 

That there were differences of opinion among the 
various European delegates as to the desired form and 
scope of the international organization was evident. 
But the chief obstacle to action is doubtless to be found 
in what has developed in the United States since the 
international conference in New York in October, 1910, 
The questions involved in the decision in the anti-trust 
cases and the more recent judicial and legislative — 
shall we also say political?—proceedings affecting the 
steel industry have given special significance to the 
government’s attitude toward a movement likely to 
affect prices or to put any restraint upon competition. 
It was the steel manufacturers of the United States 
who gave the first impulse to the proposition for an in- 
ternational association. They were likewise the ones 
to suggest to their competitors in Europe that until the 
situation in this country is clearer it were better to 
make haste slowly in the plans set om foot last year. 
The delegates to Brussels from other countries, promi- 
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nent among them men who said at New York las: (ear; 
that they favored an international association, haq 
reason to expect that some form of permanent or:yj- 
zation would take shape at the meeting. That expec. 
tation was apparently well founded, at least up t.\ the 
preliminary conference held the week previous, o1 the 
arrival of the American delegates in London. 

There have been differences of opinion at times as 
to the economic soundness of the market policy {fol- 
lowed by American steel manufacturers in the past 
few years. No serious question has been raised until 
recently, however, as to the legality of such co-opera- 
tion; nor has it been doubted that the manufacturers 
have regarded their action as entirely within their 
rights and beneficial to the iron trade at large, as well 
as to collateral industries. Now that the effort to ex. 
tend the Gary idea to the foreign trade in iron and steel 
has been postponed for an indefinite time, the question 
comes up, How are the leaders in the movement to 
get the light they are seeking? 

After years of non-interference by the government 
with the plans of large combinations, followed by a 
period of prosecution and investigation, we have now 
the rule of the Supreme Court that to all acts alleged 
to be in restraint of trade is to be applied the test of 
Now that some of the acts of 
large steel companies have been called in question, it is 
desirable that some branch of the government be con- 
stituted an authority whose direction may be sought 
in advance as to the policy to be followed by large 
manufacturing interests. The railroads have the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as the supervisor of their 
acts. It is a question whether the steel industry, in 
which the manufacturers have virtually been deciding 
for some years what is a reasonable market price for 
their product, may not now expect to have their de- 
cisions subjected to closer government scrutiny than 
heretofore. Undeniably, the great size and influence of 
the United States Steel Corporation, as well as the 
commanding importance of the steel industry itself, 
will make the latter a constant subject of Congres- 
sional attention. Federal incorporation, with its ac- 
companying supervision, may be the.ultimate solution 
of the problem. But failing that, some extension of 
the functions of the Bureau of Corporations may not 
unreasonably be expected. Thus far the call for greater 
publicity concerning the acts of large corporations has 
meant publicity after the fact. It may yet turn out 
that the combines themselves, including those in the 
steel trade, will prefer publicity in advance of taking 
a debatable step— publicity at least to the extent of 
having a decision from some officer of the govern- 
ment as to the legality and propriety of what is pro- 
posed. In the case of the Tennessee Company purchase 
of 1907, the President of the United States was con- 
sulted; but, as is well known, his acquiéscence had no 
legal sanction. 

What has been written above is suggested by the 
reading of the proceedings at Brussels in the light of 
a question raised at one of the Stanley Committee's 
sessions. The Brussels conference was referred to by 
the chairman of that committee as part of a plan for 
an “international steel trust” controlling the export 
trade and regulating competition between the steel 
making-countries. He even suggested that the schem¢ 
was designed to nullify any reductions that might be 
made in American duties on steel products. The ut 
possibility of any such arrangement is perfeetly well 
known to anyone at all familiar with the foreign trade 


their reasonableness. 
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on and steel. What was said at Brussels by the 
esentatives of Germany and Great Britain indi- 
that they would not favor a division of markets, 
that they do not understand that any such idea is 
tained by the American manufacturers. It is 
ly plain, however, from a reading of the proceed- 
that the proposed association will be no mere 
| and educational affair, but is intended to have a 
nite influence upon prices in international markets. 
scheme of organization suggested from Austria 

ts strongly that way. 
n so far as American manufacturers participate in 
| an association, their acts will be judged by the 
standards that apply at home. It would be no 
rprise, therefore, if no further action is taken as the 
iit of the Brussels conference without the full 
vledge of the Department of Justice at Washing- 
1 or of the Bureau of Corporations. That may seem 
ite advanced to manufacturers ofthe old school, but 
; plainly in line with the latest interpretation of 

government oversight of large corporations. 
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British Iron and Steel Exports Stationary 


\Vhile our iron and steel exports increased suddenly 
last November and have since been averaging 175,000 
tons a month, against 100,000 to 125,000 tons formerly, 
it is interesting to observe that British exports are 
proceeding at practically an unchanged rate. As is 
generally understood, the increase in our exports was 
not due in any great measure to increased demand in 
the international markets. . Had such been the case, 
British exports would presumably have undergone a 
somewhat similar increase. If, on the other hand, our 
increased exports are at the expense of other iron and 
steel exporting countries, England is evidently not the 
sufferer, for we find British exports in this recent pe- 
riod have been at substantially the old rate. The fol- 
lowing table, compiled from the returns of the British 
Board of Trade, shows the total tonnage of iron and 
steel exports from the United Kingdom, covering 
scrap, pig iron, rolled iron and steel, and cast, forged 


and drawn material, but not machinery: 


British Iron and Steel Exports—Gross Tons. 





Months 1910 1911. 
SAT Y 2 ccc coe edwe tb eeekbsbecbawoeeee 422,166 396,457 
: MY cocnccodéhanhs une ensetene cet nun 339,297 333,987 
Orch 1.0 scolds deandebd che Secibndcabenee 386,838 398,446 
Silk se eeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeunessenereeeunes 459,436 391,614 
MAY wc cccn eth vectnab esas eeeue eae cena 388,824 424,093 
June ....0+4s. een ane anaes nanan 374,078 403,151 
july ....cee-ssb eimawiwee gaalenaeee een nae ee OCs 
a me aco necceieens bbb cowed den wa weet s |} ae 
¢ MDOP .cccccdecsetsvaedsdieavssteeue Sen >. tena 
CT cccccvvces convenes S¥eeMi bee bse tals 904,503. wvccte 
MDCE »...svenngepesesneb ds heaeeeeen SOmaee.. wp eee 
CMDS? |... wie ele eane eee ewee ae weuee SOVA7E ew aes 
TORK: 2 iisis-nds Seas khesaceeue 4,741,905 2,347,748 


it will be observed that the monthly average in 1910 
\ a trifle less than 400,000 tons, while the same is the 

‘ase in the first six months of this year. Exports by 
rs.are shown in the table below, beginning with 
5, when a slight rearrangement was made in the 
tem of compiling the statistics: 


British Exports by Years—Gross Tons. 


00s dete vaee seen BIZ tS TOS. og ccs ck ccsv cess) Seen 
coccecee ese een 4,688,846 2909 5. sien cisiseve 4375081 
oo oe we Smale 5,152,227 WID wcevenccivierre : See eaueee 


n the years indicated aboye our exports have fluctu- 
ated in much the same manner as British exports, being 
‘cry heavy in 1907, light in 1908 and heavier in. 1909, 

iot as heavy as in 1907. Here the parallelism 
Stops, for in 1910 we easily made a new record, passing 
ic 1907 exports by nearly 20 per cent., while British 
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exports did not vreak the previous record. Again, our 
exports this year have been at a rate 63 per cent. in 
excess of the average of the preceding three years, 
whereas British exports in the first six months of this 
year—2,347,748 tons, or at the rate of 4,700,000 tons 4 
year—are only 6 per cent. in excess of the average in 
the preceding three years. 

Even with our recent increase, our tonnage figures 
are small compared with the British figures, for our 
exports this year have been at the annual rate of only 
2,200,000 tons, or somewhat less than half the British 
exports. A large part of this British preponderance is 
found in pig iron and the manganese metals, as British 
exports of pig iron, ferromanganese, spiegeleisen and 
ferrosilicon have been running quite steadily in the 
past three years at the rate of about 100,000 tons a 
month, whereas our own pig-iron exports have been 
averaging only 13,000 tons a month, and we import the 
manganese metals instead of exporting them. In un- 
finished steel, on the other hand, we have the advan- 
tage, for we export when England imports, both from 
us and from Continental makers. In rails we usually 
fall somewhat behind, but not much, while in a number 
of descriptions of rolled steel we are ahead, as we con- 
spicuously are in all wire products. We fall behind 
again when it comes to sheets and tin plates, in which 
England has enjoyed a supremacy which we have only 
lately come to question, and that very quietly. Eng- 
land’s lead in total tonnage, it is thus seen, is due 
largely to her exports of pig iron and to her exports 
of products which involve a great deal of labor, In 
products whose manufacture we have reduced largely 


to a mechanical basis we have been able to take the 
lead. 





The Intermountain Railroad Rate Decision 


The possibility is strongly apparent that Eastern 
manufacturers may find themselves as deeply inter- 
ested as the railroad companies in the recent decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission ordering a 
readjustment of railroad rates to intermountain points. 
A great deal of business is transacted between manu- 
facturers and merchants east of Illinois with consum- 
ers and distributers on the Pacific coast and in the 
Rocky Mountain section. This business had been 
established on apparently permanent lines, so that its 
growth has for many years been within well-defined 
This arrangement now bids fair to be 
The establishment 
of zones with different rates in each, diminishing from 
east to west, introduces a completely new element in 
rate making. 

Up to this time the rates to Pacific coast points and 
the Rocky Mountain region have been so arranged by 
the railroad companies as to enable Eastern manufac- 
turers and merchants to compete for such trade with 
those established a thousand miles further west. Geo- 
graphical location, therefore, gave the Central West- 
ern business men no advantages over their competitors 
in the East.in endeavoring to reach the Pacific slope 
trade. If the decision of the commission meets with 
the approval of the courts on appeal, the business for 
intermountain delivery originating in the Atlantic sea- 
board east of the Alleghany Mountains will pay a much 
higher freight rate than that originating in the zones 
which have been laid out in the part of the country 


lying further west, being allowed to exceed the freight 


boundaries. 


rate to the Pacific coast. not more than 25 per cent. 
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The Pittsburgh district will be allowed to exceed the 
freight rate to the Pacific coast by not more than 15 
per. cent. The district known as Chicago territory 
will be permitted to make a rate not exceeding the rates 
to Pacific coast terminals by over 7 per cent. In the 
St. Paul-Minneapolis district no higher charge can be 
made to any intermediate place than to Pacific coast 
terminals. It will be seen that this arrangement will 
give quite important advantages to manufacturing es- 
tablishments located in the interior of the country, and 
the closer they are to the intermountain region the 
greater those advantages will be. 

The railroad companies are stated to be completely 
at sea in endeavoring to figure their possible loss in 
receipts which would be caused by the rate reduction 
imposed by the commission. They are unable to de- 
cide whether or not the reduced rate may so increase 
their traffic as to make up to a great extent the loss 
by the reduction in the rate. Eastern manufacturers 
are confronting a less complicated problem and it will 
perhaps take but little time after the new rates shall 
have been put in effect to determine precisely what the 
result will be in the volume of. business handled by 
them. It seems clear that an important readjustment 
of the intermountain business in relation to the East- 
ern section of the country is threatened if the commis- 
sion’s decision is permitted to stand. 

The opening of the Panama Canal three or four 
years hence will bring about another important read- 
justment. The manufacturing establishments which 
will then be located on the Atlantic coast will be able 
to reach the Pacific coast by water in much shorter 
time than is now the case. It is expected that ship- 
ments wholly by water from New York to San Fran- 
cisco and other Pacific coast ports will then be made 
within two weeks. Undoubtedly at that time railroad 
rates will be named from the Pacific coast cities to 
intermountain points which will make the through rate 
from the Atlantic coast considerably lower than the 
all-rail rates to be made under the recent decision. 





Two Problems of Factory Building 


Every day new manufacturing enterprises are being 
incorporated. A large proportion of these are in- 
augurated by men who are for the first time “going 
into business for themselves.” Immediately the new 
company is likely to be confronted with at least two 
questions of prime importance: 1. What kind of factory 
buildings? 2. Where shall the plant be located? Ex- 
perience indicates that these two problems are handled 
unwisely with a frequency beyond apparent excuse. 
Moreover, the complaints one hears on every hand dis- 
close that “going” concerns that have thriven and 
prospered, grievously err. at.some period of expansion 
in the solution of the same two problems. The mis- 
takes of the wealthy corporation are not of so much 
concern, but most of the others begin business with 
too little rather than enough money, so that what may 
be saved to them is saved to good purpose. 

The first mistake usually arises from a failure to 
realize that a new business should be proved to be a 
“good” business: before one dollar is permanently in- 
vested in buildings. This may be ‘termed a principle 
rather than a hard and fast rule, for in some instances 
buildings already erected and perhaps suitably equipped 
can be obtained at bargain prices. At the same time, 


it may be stated without any exception that a factory 
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building project should ‘not ‘be entered into! on ay 
ownership basis before the merits of a projected bisj- 
ness aS a money-making proposition have been thor. 
oughly demonstrated. Much too frequently the pro- 
posed factory looms up as the biggest thing in the 
new company’s horizon, when it should be only in- 
cidental to the great problem of building up a business. 
Where a new and untried business may easily cripple 
its prospects seriously, through too great an investinent 
in plant, leaving too little of its original capital for 
working purposes, the “going” business has surpris- 
ingly gréater resiliency under stress, and, moreover, 
offers an infinitely better basis for financing and for 
planning the new plant. Therefore, beginners should 
establish their business temporarily in any quarters 
that will do, and then wait until the business proves 
that a plant is necessary before building. 

Deciding upon a location is scarcely less important. 
While many concerns succeed in spite of their location, 
a mistaken choice is a source of continual annoyance 
and ordinarily is possible of change only at great cost. 
The new company is the prey—and, strange to say, is 
often flattered thereby—of the enterprising “improve- 
ment associations” of a dozen towns, to say nothing 
of the now numerous “land associations.”’ It is indeed 
unfortunate that so many too energetic folks in sub- 
urbs and villages are inspired to make manufacturing 
towns of these hamlets, wholly regardless of their 
qualifications therefor. The tendency to boom towns 
that never should be anything but farming or residence 
communities, by enticing unwary enterprises to locate, 
has resulted in no end of harm to those industries and 
no ultimate good to the community. There are now 
for sale hundreds of abandoned plants all over the 
country that stand as a striking condemnation of such 
incongruous and ill-advised endeavor. 

Before considering the question of a building site 
a company should have available sufficient resources 
to acquire ownership of the land without fear or favor. 
So situated, the company is not likely to be influenced 
to forego really necessary facilities in order to take 
advantage of the tempting concessions offered. More 
often than otherwise the new company starts out with 
too little money. It follows that the cash bonuses, free 
sites and building material, easy taxes, etc.—the com- 
mon bait held out—come to be reckoned upon as a part 
of the company’s available capital and as necessary to 
the inception of the enterprise. To so consider these 
inducements is unqualifiedly wrong. Thus, the most 
liberal offer becomes the most attractive, while consid- 
erations having to do with operating conditions, if the 
particular locality, are made secondary or entirely sub- 
merged. It may be accepted as almost axiomatic ‘hat 
the most liberal offer will emanate from the least ucsir- 
able location. It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that no such inducements, however liberal they, may 
be, are sufficient to justify the permanent handicapping 
of operating economy. The merits of every location 
should first be considered wholly apart from the terms 
of acquisition, and the unsatisfactory site should be 
rejected regardless of the gifts which are handed out 
with it. This may seem an extreme ruling, but-if 4 
business is worth the building of a plant it may be 
expected to continue for many years, and the earnings 
of the business will dwarf original considerations into 
insignificance. On the other hand, the disadvantages 
of location that at first may: seem trifling will roll up 
inté mountains’ of annoyance as they are accentuated 
by the growth of the business and the passing of time: 
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Half-Yearly Pig Iron Statistics 


e statistics of the American Iron and Steel Associa- 

just completed by General Manager James M. 
Swank, show that the production of pig iron in the United 
Stares in the first half of 1911 was 11,665,796 gross tons, 
against 42,324,829 tons in the same half of 1910 and 14,- 
978,738 tons in the first half. These totals include spiegel- 
eisen, ferromanganese and ferrosilicon. The decrease in 
production in the first half of 1011 from that of the 
second half of 1910 was 659,033 tons, and from that of the 
rst half of 1910, 3,312,842 tons. 

[he production. of Bessemer and low-phosphorus pig 
iron in the first half of 1911 was 4,704,424 tons, against 
4921,759 tons in the last half of 1910 (a decrease of 
217,335 tons) and 6,323,883 tons in the first half of 1010. 

The production of basic pig iron in the first half of 
1911, not including charcoal of basic quality, was 3,935,487 
tons, against 4,140,666 tons in the last half of 1910 (a 


decrease of 205,179 tons) and 4,943,942 tons in the first 


The production of charcoal pig iron in the first half 
of 1911 was 160,847 tons, against 176,854 tons in the last 
half of 1910 (a decrease of 16,007 tons) and 219,653 tons 
in the first half. 

The production of spiegeleisen and ferromanganese in 
the first half of 1911 was 77,595 tons, against 93,484 tons 
in the last half of 1910 and 130,947 tons in the first half. 
The production of spiegeleisen alone in the first half of 
1911 was 43,429 tons, and of ferromanganese alone the 
production was 34,166 tons. 


—_++e—____ 


The Standard Oil Company’s Dissolution 


The Standard Oil Company has made public part of 
its plan of reorganization under the decree of the Supreme 
Court. There is to be a thorough segregation. The 
Standard) Oil Company of New Jersey will distribute 
ratably to its stockholders shares of stocks of 33 com- 
panies which it owns directly or through its ownership of 
stock of the National Transit Company. The distribution 
will be made to the stockholders of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey of record September 1, 1911. 
Books will close August 31 and: be kept closed until the 
date that the stocks are ready for distribution, which will 
be about December 1. 

‘rom teliable sources the Wall Street Journal learns 
that the decimal ef distribution will be five shares of 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. On a basis of five 
shares of the stock of the Jersey corporation, a holder of 
that amount of stock will receive fractional shares in 
each of 30 subsidiary companies and one full share or 
more in each of three constituent properties. A holder of, 
say, one, two, three or four shares will receive a full share 
in any one company of the 33 subsidiaries that must sepa- 
rate themselves from the parent concern. The distribution 
of the shares of the 33 subsidiaries will range from 1-100 
part of a share to a full share in exchange for five Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey shares. 





Obituary 
George Capwell. Avery 

George C. Avery, president of B. F. Avery & Sons, 
Inc., Louisville, Ky., died in France July 24, aged 59 years. 
was a son of B. F. Avery, the foundér of the com- 
iny. Born in Louisville, he was a graduate of the ward 
ind high schools of that city and of the Massachusetts In- 
stitut e of Technology, Boston, and had taken special 
irses in classical and mechanical branches in several of 
leading European universities. Thus, thoroughly 
pped, in 1873 he entered the'plow manufactory which 
‘een established by. his father in 1825, obtaining prac- 
| experience in every department of the works. He 
became the superintendnt of the factory and grad- 
y extended his field of usefulness in the business until 
vas made president of the corporation in 1892, which 

he held continuously until his death. 
r. Avery was a thorough mechanic and mechanical 
incer and was a designer and inyentor of many im- 
| devices and complete implements in the field of 
‘grcultural machinery and of machinery used in the pro- 
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duction of plows and agricultural implements. Through-, 
out his 38 years’ connection with the plow manufactory 
he gave especial attention to the manufacturing depart- 
ment. Under his administration the business and the: 
works gradually enlarged until the ground space available 
at the old factory location proved insufficient and he 
planned for the erection of an entirely new plant on a 
35-acre tract of ground partly within the city limits of 
Louisville, the construction of which was begun in 1909 
and completed in 1910. This new plant, which is con- 
ceded to be one of the most complete, modern and exten- 
sive in its line in the whole country, was designed, ereetd 
and equipped in every particular by Mr. Avery, who. sur- 
vived one year to direct and observe its operations to his 
entire satisfaction and gratification. He succeeded his 
brother, Samuel L. Avery, in the presidency of B. F. Avery 
& Sons in 1892, and was preceded in death by him and 
his only other brother, William Sidney Avery, both of 
whom were long connected with the business. From the 
establishment of the business, a period of 86 years, either 
the parent founder or one of his sons was in unbroken 
charge of it, a record probably unexcelled in this country 
for direct control of one business by members of an im- 
mediate family. Mr. Avery leaves a widow and an only 
daughter. His venerable mother, Mrs. Susan Look 
Avery, is still vigorous at 94 years of age. 

Mr. Avery was methodical and systematic in the conduct 
of his business and found time for reading and study. He 
was one of the best read men in Louisville, a lover and 
patron of art and music, and had traveled extensively. 
When heart failure suddenly terminated his life, he was on 
his ‘annual summer vacation of several months at his 
Chateau St. Michel, Gaillefontaine, Seine Inferieure, 
France. 

A note from the company, accompanying a biographical 
sketch, from which the above obituary was abstracted, 
says: “Mr. Avery was a regular reader of Thé Iron Age 
throughout the 50 years covered by his school days and 
business life. Upon his return from his summer vacations 
he would systematically scan the issues of The Iron Age 
which had come to his desk during his absence. He es- 
teemed it as the model trade journal.” 


Hyatt S. Hase.ton, secretary in charge of the iron ore 
mining department of Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, 
died in that city July 27 of a stroke of apoplexy. He had 
been in rather. poor health for some months, although at- 
tending to his office duties as usual, but his demise was 
entirely unexpected. He had entered the Union Club at 
lunch time when he sank upon a sofa and before medical 
aid could be summoned had expired. He was 52 years old. 
When a youth, Mr. Haselton was a stenographer in a 
Michigan iron ore mining company’s office, invested his 
savings in the shares of a rather unpromising: mine but 
reaped the reward of his shrewdness later when the mine 
became a dividend payer. About 30 years ago he became 
connected with the North Chicago Rolling Mill Company, 
at Milwaukee, and later became secretary of the Metro- 
politan Iron & Land Company which operated the Norrie 
mine at Ironwood, Mich. When the Oliver-Carnegie in- 
terests took over the Norrie mine, Mr. Haselton hecame 
connected with Pickands, Mather & Co. in their Cleveland 
offices. He leaves a widow and five children. 


Henry Cray Larraset, Baltimore, Md., president of 
the iron foundry company in that city which bears his 
name, died July 29, aged 82 years: He left no family, his 
wife and children having died some years ago. 


a 


L. G. Fiscus, of Apollo, Pa., advises us that he is 
organizing a company to erect’ two §50-ton open-hearth 
furnaces and eight: hot-sheet and tin-plate mills, together 
with a blooming mill, at Apollo, Pa. The new company 
proposes to make galvanized barrels, tin cans, shovels and 
graniteware. Mr. Fiscus states that the new company 
will be capitalized at $600,000 and he expects to start work 
on the new plant as soon as sufficient money has been 
raised. He further says that citizens of Apollo will invest 
$150,000 in the new enterprise. 


The fourth annual convention of the Atlantic Deep 
Waterways Association will. be held at Richmond, Va., 
October 17 to 20. An elaborate programme of business 
and pleasure has been arranged. Hotel Jefferson will be 


headquarters. S. DIESCHER & SONS; 
Mechanica) and Civil 
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The Iron: and Metal Markets 





Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, 


Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Aug. 2, July 26, July 5, Aug. 3, 
PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: pean. S920; - 294%. 4910, 
Foundry No. 2 standard, Phila- 

CNN. o's unc dsdaneeineseae $15.00 $15.00 $15.( 00 $16.00 
Foundry No. 2, Valley furnace.. 13.50 13.50 "13.50 14.25 
Foundry No. 2 Southern, Cin- 

CANE - csp phe edas «axe 13.25 13.25 13.25 14.50 
Foundry No. 2, Birmingham, Ala. 10.00 10.00 1000 11.25 
Foundry _No. 2, at furnace, 

COCR. cerca e to es & 14.50 14.50 15.00 16.50 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa... 14.50 14.50 i4.50 15.25 
Basic, Valley furnace.........5 13.00 13.00 13.25 14.25 
Bessemer, Pittsbargh ......... 15.90 15.90 15.90 16.15 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh........ 13.90 13.90 13.90 14.40 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 16.50 16.50 16.50 18.50 

COKE, CONNELLSVILLE, 
Per Net Ton, at Oven: 
Furnace coke, prompt shipment. , 1.50 1.45 1.55 
Furnace coke, future delivery. 1.60 1.65 1.60 1.80 
Foundry coke, prompt shipment. 1.85 1.85 1.85 2.15 
Foundry coke, future delivery.. 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.25 
BILLETS, &ce., Per Gross Ton: 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 21.00 21.00 21.00 24.50 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh..... 26.00 26.00 26.00 30.00 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 23.40 23.40 23.40 27.50 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh......... 27.90 27.00 27.00 28.50 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 
reg SOU, RR so ns 0 55500 14.00 14.00 14.00 16.50 
Iron rails, Philadelphia........ 17.50 17.50 16.50 18.00 
Car wheels, Chicago.......... 12.75 12.50 12.50 14.50 
Car wheels, Philadelphia....... 13.00 13.00 13.00 14.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh. 13.25 13.25 13.00 14.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago.... 10.75 10.50 10.25 12.25 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia. 13.50 13.50 13.00 13.75 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Bessemer rails, heavy, at mill.. 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Refined iron bars, Philadelphia. . 1.27% 1.27% 1.27% 1.42% 
Common iron bars, Pittsburgh. 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.45 
Common iron bars, Chicago... 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.40 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.20 1.20 1.25 1.40 
Steel bars, tidewater, New York 1.36 1.36 1.41 1.56 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.40 
Tank plates, tidewater, New York 1.51 1.51 1.51 1.56 
Beams, Pittsburgh ...........- 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.40 
Beams, tidewater, New York... 1.51 1.51 1.51 1.56 
Angles, Pittsburgh ........... 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.40 
Angles, tidewater, New York.. 1.51 1.51 1.51 1.56 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh. 1.20 1.25 1.25 1.50 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh. 1.30 1.35 1.35 1.60 

SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh7........ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh?......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.65 
Zarb wire, gajv., Pittsburgh7.. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 

METALS, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake copper, New York....... 12.75 12.75 12.87% 12.75 
Electrolytic copper, New York, 12.62% 12.60 12.62% 12.50 
Sorter, 22; DOGBinsadcpeckese 5.70 5.60 5.60 5.05 
neeeer.” TIO TOE. cuscsckecss 5.90 5.80 5.80 5.20 
Leee, Dh. RM. isos see ds cw hab 4.45 4.45 4.35 4.25 
ame OE se 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.40 
ZO, Se Beck iakstonconens 42.00 42.00 45.40 33.20 
Antimony, Hallett, New York. 8.00 8.00 8.12! 8.00 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, New York $3.94 $3.94 $3.94 $3.84 
* The average switching charge jor delivery to foundries in the 


Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 
+ These prices are for largest lots to jobbers. 





Prices of Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 
lb.; New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; 
Buffalo, 11c.; Cleveland, roc.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indian- 
apolis, 17c.; Chicago, 18c.; St. Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 
22'%4c.; New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c. Rates 
to the Pacific Coast are 80c. on plates, structural shapes 
and sheets, No. 11 and heavier; 85c. on sheets, Nos, 12 
to 16; 95c. on sheets, No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought 
boiler tubes. 

Structural Material.—I-beams and channels, 3 to 15 
in., inclusive, 1.35c. to 1.40c., net; I-beams over 15 in., 
1.45¢. to 1.50c. net; H-beams over 18 in., 1.50c, to 1.55¢.; 
angles, 3 to 6 in. inclusive, ¥% in. and up, 1.35¢. to 1.40c., 
net; angles over 6 in., 1.45c. to I.50c. net; angles, 3 in. 





on one of both legs, less than 4% in. thick, 1.40c . plys 
full extras as per steel bar card effective Septemser ; 
1909; tees, 3 m. and up, 1.40c., Net; zees, 3 in. a up, 
1.35¢. to 1.40¢c., net; angles, channels and tees unier 3 
in., 1.40c., base, plus full extras as per steel bar cird of 
September 1, 1909; deck beams and bulb angles, | 6<¢ 
to 1.70¢., net; hand rail tees, 2.45c.; checkered and corry. 
gated plates, 2.45c., net. 


Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 6% in. up to 00 iy 


wide, 1.35c. to 1.40c., base. Following are stipulations 
prescribed by manufacturers, with extras to be added to 
base price (per pound) of plates: 

Rectangular plates, tank steel or conforming. to manufacturers’ 


standard specifications for structural steel dated February 6, 1903, 
or equivalent, % in. thick and ovet on thinnest edge, 100 in 


wide 
and under, down -to but not including 6 in. wide, are base. 
Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb, per square 
root, are considered %-in. plates. Plates over 72 in. wide must 
be ordered % in, thick on_edge, or not less than 11 Ib, per square 
foot, to take base price, Plates over 72 in. wide ordered less than 
11 Ib. per square foot down to the weight of 3-16-in. take the price 
of 3-16-in. 
Allowable overweight, whether piates are ordered to gauge or 


weight to be governed by the standard specifications of the Associa- 
tion of American Steel Manufacturers. 


Cents per | 
Gauges under % in. to and including 3-16 in. on thin- 

DOO OU, GRE oa uns s sc cdne seacndak panetlinabeses « 10 
Gauges under 3-16 in. to and including No. 8........ .1 5 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9.......... 25 
Gauges under No. 9 to and including No. 10........ 0 .30 


Gauges under No. 10 to and ineluding No. ; 
Sketches (including all straight taper plates) 3 ft. and 


Over Th) TARO | ocean nb cas ph ese wenk ee RRAeras 6s: 10 
Complete circles, 3 f. in diameter and over.......... .2 0) 
ee Oe Perret eee cee eee .10 
“A, B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel............ .20 
ee i een RE, Ueto ie Ar ae 30 
PROUEOD  GOOUE ig dc vnicenpeesceteukhs ah eh seh ehewee ies 40 
Locomotive. firebox steel 2. ..0ccscccosecsccssvepsoss 50 
Widths over 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive.......... 05 
Widths over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive........... 10 
Widths over 115 in. up to 120 in., INCINSIVE bc seeces 5 15 
Widths over 120 in. up to 125 in., INCIUREUES s 42900 29 
Widths over 125 in. to 130 in.,; ineclusive.............. 50 
Wilts went 1B0 Wiis i.csasnddcigcgkodnkhadesanacites 1.00 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 3 ft. to 2 ft. in- 

GORUEOD caches heutneebsaxvubedee caved Shea a 25 
Cuttings to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 ft., 

METS: —(bnde any v0ns ios 6400 0n bd Chb Es see hee ees se 
Cuttings to lengths or diameters under 1 ft........... 1.55 


No charge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and over 
Terms—Net cash 30 days. 


Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets 
in carload and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the 
usual discounts for small lots from store, are as fol- 
lows: Blue annealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8, U. S. standard 
gauge, 1.40c.; Nos. -9 and 10, 1.50c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 
1.55c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.60c; Nos. 15 and 16, 1.70c. One 
pass, cold rolled, box annealed sheets, Nos. 10 to 12, 
1.65c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.70c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 1.75c.; Nos. 
17 to 21, 1.80c.; Nos. 22, 23 and 24, 1.85c.; Nos. 25 and 
26, 1.90c.; No. 27, 1.95¢.; No. 28, 2c.; No. 29, 2.05¢.; No. 
30, 2.15c. Three pass, cold rolled sheets, box annealed, 
are as follows: Nos. 15 and 16, 1.85c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 
1.90c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 1.95C.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2c.; No. 27, 
2.05¢.; No. 28, 2.10c.; No. 29, 2.15¢.; No. 30, 2.25¢. Gal- 
vanized sheets, Nos. 10 and It, black sheet gauge, 2¢.; 
Nos. 12, 13 and 14, 2.10c.; Nos. 15, 16 and 17, 2.25¢.; 
Nos. 18 to 22, 2.40. ; Nos. 23 and 24, 2.50c.; Nos. 25 
and 26, 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.85c.; No. 28, 3c.; No. 20, 3.10¢.; 
No. 30, 3.30c. All above prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 30 days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount 10 days 
from date of invoice, as also are the following base 
prices per square for painted and galvanized roofing 
sheets, with 2%4 in, corrugations: 


Gauge. Painted. Galvanized. { Gauge. Painted. Galvanized. 
a ca $2.40 | Sas anh $2.40 $3.50 
EE $1.40 2.55 | 2055 sino 3.70 
tay 5-280 1.55 2.60 Bias be 2.80 4.05 
Diicwiicss 1.65 2.65 ee ae 3.05 4.35 
eR iuvaeak 1.85 3.05 PR e's bs 4.05 5.70 
BOL ac 308 2.10 3.15 | BBs alae 4.90 6.50 


Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ caf- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on wrought 
pipe, in effect from October I, 1910: 


Butt Weld. 
-——Steel—— Tron—— 
Black. Galv. lack.  Galv. 
Ds $0 BAG Behs ond wc teks ccanet we ae 49 43 
Ye IM. ees eeteeeeeereceenes 75 63 71 59 
OE B0:306 feb. s ci caveckontnne 79 69 75 65 
I SR re a en 80 70 76 « 66 
Lap Weld 
CMs gts ieciussakinowee 76 66 72 62 
2 £0 4M. ceeseccencccsecs 78 67 74 64 
ee reer eee 77 67 73 63 
PBI M0 obs ies oned ates 75 59 71 55 
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Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
65 





(6 Mies cceteter tase 69 59 
1. 3diseeteneee ons ae 68 70 64 
» 15 ad ieee 78 72 74 68 
3 imnvicsseneaes ee’ A 73 75 69 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain erds, card weight. 
net cwd onte a’ Sao oh 75 69 71 65 
to 4 inc isis’ Sindbwea we 77 71 73 67 
to 6 ivcwwheeksck ae 76 70 72 66 
8 Mh vos simied ibe an wicca 69 59 65 55 
» 12 teas ca reeeeeawes 64 54 60 50 
tt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
i, ase +: Geek ae aaa an 64 58 60 54 
1%: ‘th 53 casena enone 67 61 63 57 
3 iB «ote Cuneeweriioees 69 63 65 59 
ap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
fi. cates badwakeus Uondeet 65 59 6 5 
to © Mii dudgendaee eee 67 61 63 57 
to 6 in ee eee eres e sees es 66 60 62 56 
to 8 Wi «ctinwcdetdaweeen 59 49 62 56 
Plugged and Reamed. 
will be aa at oe. (2) 
‘ . . re points lower basing (imgher 
, 2 to 3 in. Butt Weld 4 price) than merchants or 
pipe.’ Butt or 


to 4 im...eee Lap Weld card weight 
| fa weld, as specified. 

above discounts are for “card weight,’ subject to the usual 

n of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are three (3) 

s lower basing (higher price) than the above discounts. 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel boiler 


s to jobbers in carloads are as follows: 
Steel 

to 2% CORO eee eee eee eee HERE HERE ee eee 65 

ith. av edue cdo oodlan Obed Sees seats Wearsereeiaee 67% 
to 336 Sie icds hee hc ideshae sce bart saewenwans 7 

t 4y% Se Gas a adic gle cae a 0d tie gee gteee 72% 

6 Me ois ccd ga Chen esd bet, 6s tds ada OAS RST SRE 65 
» 1D Mba civ ke ces eek. vob es basiee set ele 624% 


s than carloads to destination east of the Mississippi River will 

| at delivered discounts for carload lowered by two points for 
ths 22 ft. and under; longer lengths f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Usual 

to jobbers and boiler manufacturers, 

Wire Rods and Wire.—Bessemér, open hearth and 
rods, $27. Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9 ver 100 Ib., 
s 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, carload 

to jobbers, annealed, $1.50; galvanized, $1.80. Car- 

d lots, to retailers, annealed, $1.55; galvanized, $1.85. 
Galvanized bar wire, to jobbers, $2; painted, $1.70. Wire 
nails, to jobbers, $1.70. 

The following table gives the prices to retail mer- 
hants on wire in less than carloads, including the ex- 
tras on Nos. 10 to 16, which are added to the base price: 

Fence Wire, Per 100 Ib. 

No. 0 to 9 10 11 12&12% 13 14 15 16 
Annealed ....$1.65 $1.70 $1.75 $1.80 $1.90 $2.00 $2.10 $2.20 
Galvanized .. 1.95 2.00 2.05 2.10 2.20 2.30 2.70 2.80 

+t and Stone Wire in Bundles, Discount from Standard List. 

Bright and Annealed: 


9 and COGEOBT 60 40ss ei Cccceeeeseses cen eneuesees Caan 80 

10 to 18 .0csdemte be vede S404 rhs eds ee ek eeeee 80 and 10 

19 to Zoi ccks eb ads tees epaew Meee Veees 80 and 10 and 2% 

I to 436. ks eck Cel he nes de os ee ee eee 
Galvanized: 

and OGOTOORs as «weaene de ceewehsocheeehanen 75 and 10 

10 to 16. cede cockiateks vids Ree RReee eee 75 and 10 

7 CO 2By vcldecdedsehden Es chee Gee Oh baae caren 72% and 10 

] 0 Bbc aecceenes decevess. os bcidlkned vi trees~eenaeel 724% 

pered or Liquor Finished: 

) an COMPOEG. £5 iba cat ee (anne sd see hicks 75 and 10 

0 to 26. csnecdpeee teas etenchateleaen lien ee 75 and 10 

27 tO 96.0064 ahdede cutee datnabe cedure 70 and 10 and 5 

Tinned: 
6 to 16. Lccccnnndddsagkaaseaede Cees 75 and 10 and 10 
————__-@—_____- 


Pittsburgh 


PirtspurcH, Pa., August 2, 1911.—(By Telephone.) 

Pig Iron.—Theé local pig iron market has quieted 
wn in demand, the only large inquiry out being that 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, which 
sking prices on 12,000 tons of Nos. I, 2 and 3 
undry, comprising 2500 tons for its Cleveland works 
the last four months of this year, 3500 tons for 
same plant for the first three months of next year, 
2500 tons for its Allegheny works for the last quarter 
of this year, and 3500 tons for the same works for the 
three months of next year. A local consumer 
bought 1500 to 2000 tons of Bessemer iron for 
very over the next three months at a price some- 
under $15, Valley furnace. This iron, however, 

not come from the Valley but from an outside 

e. We also note a sale of 300 tons of standard 
essemer iron made by a local dealer to a steel cast- 
concern at about $14.75, Valley furnace. The aver- 
age price of Bessemer iron in July was nominally $15, 
cy, but the few sales made in that month were 
ices ranging from $14.75 or lower up to $14.90, 
cy furnace. The average price of basic iron in July 

s about $13, Valley furnace. We quote as follows: 
essemer, $15; basic, $13 for early delivery, and $13.25 
xtended delivery; No. 2 foundry, $13.50 to $13.75; 

: ible, $13.25 to $13.50; gray forge, $13, all at Val- 
y ‘urnace, the freight rate to Pittsburgh being 9oc. 
Steel—Specifications for sheet and tin bars for 


Aucust delivery are coming in very freely, and it is 


'] 


believed that shipments of steel this month will be 
heavier than in July. The Carnegie Steel Company is 
operating this week 73 per cent. of its ingot capacity. 
We note a sale of 500 tons of open-hearth sheet bars 
in random lengths for August and September delivery 
at $22, Pittsburgh. The Kokomo Steel & Wire Com- 
any, Kokomo, Ind., is reported to be in the market 
or 40,000 to 50,000 tons of rod billets for delivery over 
the next six months. We quote Bessemer and open- 
hearth billets, 4 x 4 in., and up to but not including 
10 x 10 in., $21, base, and sheet and tin bars in 30-ft. 
lengths, $22; 1%-in. billets, $22; forging billets, $26, 
base, usual extras for sizes and carbons—all prices 
being f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown district, with 
freight to destination added. 

tructural Material—The city of Pittsburgh is ask- 
ing bids on 5000 to 7000 tons of steel for a new bridge 
to be built by the city across the Allegheny River at 
the Point. Bids must be in by August 11. 


(By Mail.) 


That conditions in the iron trade are steadily im- 
proving is shown by the continued expansion in opera- 
tions among the leading steel companies. This week 
the Carnegie Steel Company is operating to between 
73 and 75 per cent. of ingot capacity, its Youngstown, 
Duquesne and Bellaire plants being in full operation, 
while New Castle, South Sharon and Homestead are 
running nearly full. The Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany is operating its Bessemer steel works at Youngs- 
town to full capacity and is running six out of eight 
furnaces in its new open-hearth plant, and is now mak+ 
ing bottoms for the other two which will be started 
in the latter part of this month; it has in blast three 
out of four of its blast furnaces at Youngstown, No. 2 
having been blown out about July 1 for relining, and 
will be blown in again about August 15 ,while its At- 
lantic furnace at New Castle and Hal furnace at 
Sharon are also in blast. .The Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company is said to be operating at upward of 
90 per cent. of capacity, while the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company is running at heavier capacity than 
for some time and will probably -blow in two of the 
four blast furnaces at Aliquippa this month. It is the 
belief in some quarters that when October is reached 
the leading steel companies will be operating to nearly 
normal capacity, and it is the expectation that the last 
quarter of this year will be the best of the year from 
every point of view. Consumers still continue to place 
orders largely to cover actual needs, and so far there 
is no disposition to buy ahead. Stocks all over the 
country are light, and this is shown by the fact that 
on nearly all orders placed requests are made for 
prompt shipment. In Suly the billet and rail sales de- 
partment of the Carnegie Steel Company showed an 
increase in actual orders for billets, sheet bars and 
track material with the exception of rails, which 
showed a slight falling off as compared with June. 

Ferromanganese.—A sale of two cars, cr about 60 
tons, of foreign ferro has been made at $37, Baltimore, 
for shipment to a point outside>»the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. A uniform price of $37, Baltimore, is now being 
quoted on 80 per cent. foreign, the freight for de- 
livery in the Pittsburgh district being $1.95 a ton. 

Ferrosilicon.—In spite of the absence of sales or 
new inquiry, prices on 50 per cent. ferrosilicon are 
much firmer, and it is quoted to-day at $53 to $54, 
Pittsburgh, some seilers refusing to shade the higher 
price. We quote blast-furnace ferrosilicon as follows: 
10 per cent. $23; 11 per cent. $24 and 12 per cent. $25, 
f.o.b. cars, Ashland and Jisco furnaces, 

Muck Bar.—The market continues quiet but a sale 
is reported of 300 tons at about $28.50, Pittsburgh. We 
quote best grades of muck bar made from all pis 
iron at $28.50 to $29 delivered in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. 

Skelp—No recent new sales are reported, the mar- 
ket being rather quiet. Prices are slightly lower and 
we now quote: Grooved steel —- 1.20c.; sheared 
steel skelp, 1.30c.; grooved iron skelp, 1.45¢. to 1.§§¢. 
and sheared iron skelp, 1.65c. to 1.70c., all for delivery 
at consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh district. 

Wire Rods.—There is a fair amount of new inquiry 
for rods but mostly for small lots. Specifications 
against contracts are reported as coming in a little 
better lately and shipments by the mills are heavier. 
We quote Bessemer, open hearth and chain rods at 
$27, Pittsburgh, but on some recent sales it is re- 
ported this pane was slightly shaded. 

Steel No important contracts for entagard 
sections have been taken by the Carnegie Steel 
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pany recently but it has entered several fair-sized 
orders in the past week for export shipment, and has 
received new orders end specifications for about 2500 
tons. of light rails. he three Edgar Thomson rail 
mills at Bessemer,,are reported as operating to about 
50 per cent. of capacity. Prices on light rails are as 
follows: 12-lb., 1.25c:;'16, 20 and 25-lb., 1.2I1c. to 1.25¢.; 
. 30 and 35-lb., 1.20c..and 40; and 45-lb., 1.16c. These 
prices are f.o.b. at ,mill, plus freight, and are the min- 
imum of the market, in carload lots, small lots being 
sold at a little higher price. Standard sections are 
held at 1.25c. per lb. for Bessemer. 

Plates.—The Philadelphia Company has placed an 
order with the Ritér-Conley* Mfg. Company, of this 
city, for a large tank.for storing natural gas, and the 
plates, about 3000 tons, will be rolled by the Carnegie 
Steel Company. No important orders for cars have 
been placed but a number of the important roads have 
inquiries out for a considerable number of cars as 
follows: Atlantic Coast Line 1000, Canadian Pacific 
1000, Missouri Pacific 1500 to 2000, Illinois Central 
1000 to 2000, Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 1000, 
and the Erie about 3800. The Pennsylvania and Bal- 
timore & Ohio railroads are also reported to be figur- 
ing on the purchase of from 7000 to 8000 cars but 
have not yet sent out inquiries. The Carnegie Steel 
Company has received orders- for about 11,000 tons 
of plates and structural shapes for two colliers to be 
built by the United: States Government. We quote 
%4-in. and heavier plates at 138c., Pittsburgh, but in 
some cases 1.30c/''1Is being named on narrow plates. 


Structural Material—The McClintic-Marshall Con- 
Struttion Company, of this city, is the lowest bidder 
on about 3400 tons,of structural steel work for the 
Panama Canal, amounting to about $300,000. It has 
also taken 200 tons for a new station for the Southern 
Pacific at Oakland, Cal., and 125 tons for a post office 
building in New Mexico. A good deal of néw work 
is in sight and will likely be placed in the near future, 
including the Barr Building in St. Louis, about 11,000 
tons, and the Hell Gate Bridge for the Pennsylvania 
and New Haven railroads, about 36,000 tons. New 
inquiries are more active and as the structural concerns 
are getting to be better filled up, slightly better prices 
are being realized. We quote beams and channels up 
to 15 in. at 1.35¢., Pittsburgh. 


Sheets.—Conditions in the sheet trade are being re- 
ferred to as very satisfactory, several mills reporting 
that they are two or threerweeks behind in deliveries 
on steel sheets and three to four weeks on iron sheets. 
New orders being placed ate fairly heavy and speci- 
fications against contracts continue to come in freely. 
The American Sheet'& Tin Plate Company and other 
leading sheet interests are steadily increasing opera- 
tions, due to the heavier demand. Prices on black and 
roofing sheets are being fairly well maintained but on 
galvanized sheets are being shaded, notably at some 
Western points, about $1 a ton. The full schedule of 
prices on black, galvanized and roofing sheets is given 
on a previous page. 

Tin Plate.-—While® new orders for tin plate are light, 
specifications against. contracts are coming in more 
freely than usual at this season, and more tin plate 
capacity is in operation at this time than for some 
months. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
has recently started: up 35 to 4o additional hot tin 
mills, and is now operating close to 80 per cent. of 
capacity. The independent tin plate mills are also 
increasing operations and as a:whole are running from 
80 to 85 per cent. of capacity. The tin plate mills ex- 
pect to be able to run at''the present rate of operations 
for, several months at least. Prices are firm and we 
quote 100-lb. cokes at $3.70 per base box, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

Bars.—A very heavy tonnage of steel bars has been 
placed on contracts by the implément makers and wag- 
on builders; in exceptional cases the most desirable of 
this tonnage was placed on the basis of 1.20¢., Pitts- 
burgh. The leading steel bar makers—the Carnegie, 
Jones & Laughlin and Republic companies—are now 
reported as being pretty well booked up and are not 
disposed to take’ on additional tonnage except at the full 
price of 1.25¢. Several of the leading steel bar makers 
report their order books so well filled up and specifica- 
tions coming in so freely that théy are getting slightly 
behind in deliveries) The market on iron bars con- 
tinues quiet, new orders being for small lots and speci- 
fications against contracts not very satisfactory. We 
quote steel bars at 1.25¢., with the possibility that 1.20c. 
might! be done by one or two makers on very desirable 


contracts. We quote common irom bars at 1.25c., 
burgh, 

Hoops and Bands.—A material increase in new de. 
mand for both hoops and bands is reported, and orders 
are usually accompanied by the request for prompt ship- 
ment. The mills rolling hoops and cotton ties are now 
operating at fuller capacity than for some months. \\e¢ 
quote steel hoops at 1.40c. and bands at 1.25c., extras on 
the latter as per the steel bar card. 

Merchant Steel.—A slight increase in new oricrs js 
reported and. specifications against contracts are com- 
ing in a little better. One leading maker reports that 
its shipments in July were slightly heavier than in June. 
Regular prices, which however have been more or less 
shaded for some time, are as follows: Iron finished tire, 
¥%x ¥ in. and heavier, 1.40c., base; under these sizes, 
1.55¢,; planished tire, 1.60c.; channel tire, 1.80c., base: 
toe calk, 1.90c.; flat sleigh shoe, 1.55c.; concave or con- 
vex, 1.75c.; cutter shoes, tapered or bent, 2.25c.; spring 
steel, 2c.; machinery steel, smooth finish, 1.90c. 

Rivets.—Several makers report that new orders are 
showing an increase and that consumers are specifying 
more freely on contracts placed some time ago. We 
continue to ‘quote structural rivets at 1.70c. to 1.75¢. 
and boiler rivets at 1.80c. to 1.85c., but in very excep- 
tional cases and for desirable business these prices are 
slightly shaded. ‘ ; 

Wire Products.—The new demand for wire and wire 
nails at present is very dull, being only for small lots 
to cover actual needs. The fall trade is expected to 
open up about September 15. It is stated that the re- 
cent flurry in prices, during which a good many con- 
tracts for wire nails were entered at $1.65 per keg, is 
about over and that regular prices are now being fairly 
well maintained. We quote: Galvanized barb wire, $2 
per 100 lb.; painted, $1.70; annealed fence wire, $1.50; 
galvanized, $1.80; wire nails, $1.70, and cut nails, $1.60, 
all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with full freight added to point of 
delivery. f 

Spelter—The market is firm this week, and we 
quote prime grades of Western at 5.65c., East St. Louis, 
equal to 5.77%c., Pittsburgh. A sale of 100 tons for 
August and September is reported at this price. 

Merchant Pipe.—Some contracts for gas lines have 
been placed and two or three good lines are in the mar- 
ket. The Ohio Fuel Supply Company has placed 26% 
miles of 16 in. with the National Tube Company and 
Spang, Chalfant & Co.; about 14 miles of 8, 10 and 12 
in. for delivery at Ashland, Ohio, with an Ohio mill, 
and about 19 miles of 3 to 6 in. with other mills. The 
Natrena Pipe Line Company is reported to have placed 
35 miles of 16 in. for delivery at Casper, Wyo., with a 
local mill, and the Southwestern Gas Company of Okla- 
homa is reported in the market for 60 to 80 miles ot 
12 in. The new demand for merchant pipe during July 
was as large as expected, and leading pipe mills are 
operating to greater capacity than for some time. 
Prices are regarded as being well maintained, but on 
several large lines placed recently they are said to have 
been slightly shaded. Regular discounts in effect on 
iron and steel pipe are given on a previous page. 

Boiler Tubes.—This trade continues in a very unsat- 
isfactory condition, prices being low and new demand 
dull. Some fairly large contracts for boiler tubes were 
placed by a number of railroads a month or two ago, 
but specifications against these contracts are coming 
in quite slowly. Regular discounts on boiler tubes are 
purely nominal and are given on a previous page. 

Coke.—A slight improvement in new demand and 
also in prices on both furnace and foundry coke is re- 
ported. Two leading Eastern steel companies have re- 
cently increased their blast furnace operations and ae 
buying some furnace coke in the open market. We note 
a sale of 6000 tons of blast furnace coke for August de- 
livery at $1.50 and 5000 tons for August delivery 3 
$1.55 per net ton at oven. A contract for blast fturuace 
coke involving 6000 to 8000 tons is also reported at 
$1.80, the coke being of exceptionally fine quality. Two 
or three large consumers of foundry coke have recent!) 
closed for their requirements, aggregating 15,000 t0 
18,000 tons, at $2.10 to $2.15 per net ton at oven [or 
strictly 72-hr. foundry coke. We quote standard makes 
of furnace coke for prompt shipment ‘at 1.45 to $1.50 
and forthe remainder of the year $1.60 to $1.65. W¢° 
quote y2-hr. foundry coke for prompt shipment at $1.85 
to $2, and on contracts from $2 up to $2.50, the ane 
price being for several makes of foundry coke that c 
ways command the very highest prices. The output © 


itts- 


coke in the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions last 
week was 282,663 tons, an increase over the previous 
week of about 12,000 tons. 
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Iron and Stéef° Scrap.—Consumers of heavy steel 

ip, borings and turnings now seem more anxious to 

, at present prices than dealers are to sell. It is the 

n belief of scrap dealers that prices will be higher in 

near future, and they are not disposed to part with 

cir stock unless they obtain good prices for it. We 

te sales in the past week of 6000 to 8000 tons of 

ivy steel scrap for western Pennsylvania and eastern 

hio delivery, mostly at $13.25 per gross ton. On any 

rge tonnage of heavy steel scrap for delivery ahead 

ost dealers are quoting $13.50 and in some cases high- 

The tone of the whole scrap market is firmer and 

‘ the increased operations among steel mills continue 

higher prices are expected. Dealers quote, per gross 
ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 


Heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, Follansbee, : 
Shaion, Monessen and Pittsburgh delivery. $13.25 to $13.50 


No, 1 4o0RHS GREK os dace be sitter catevaaws 13.25 to 13.50 
No.: 2 GQGGED CME 66.05 ans ccebkt perks canes 12.75to 13.00 
Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers’ mill, 

Pitteburee: GUORTME «60k ds cotnawaieeesese 11.50 to, 42.00 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, 

Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and Franklin, Pa. 13.75 to 14.00 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock............+. 12.50 to 12.75 
Grate WeGGe:s é.nsK gue pane deasapaberes i oteuwks 10.75 to 11.00 
Low phosphorus melting stock............+. 16.00 to 16.25 
Trott CAS QIU, wied's5s adda de wens ed wndews weds 23.00 to 23.50 
Steel cOF RURERLG sy 2 shee eka sebteeteheuneua 17.50 to _ £8;00 
Locomotive; SOE i 00 0s feo ko ocee hes 0s aces a aeeen ' 23.00 
No. 1 DUsBO SEER... os cen ciaecuccebes tran 12.00 to-<12.25 
No. 2 bteQethe SOUND... vac cec hicieenendes 8.50 to’ ¥8.75 
Old car Qi obkeds ssPitedies csavexaueee 13.50 to 13.75 
Sheet bee: POR: MWe ook ie cene tecet oupaeen 15.50 to 15.75 
Cast ifQek Sea i 0 wakes ob ne eda aku 9.00to 9.25 
“Machine shop turnings. ......cccccescecsees 9.25to 9.50 
Old. ir0it : SUEMEy ii d c ae cao eae ee bBo deeded Bees 15.00 to 15.25 
No. 1 wrought scrap........ Pu dals'n > Sie biadialnie ls 13.50 to 14.00 
Heavy steel exle turningsS........cecccccess 10.00 to 10.25 
Stove gletescs asec cd eaecS Sve eas oh ad ibones 10.50 to 10.75 


*These prices are f.o.b. cars at consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh 


aistrict, 





Chicago 
Cuicaco, Iti., Aug. 2, 1911.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron—During the month of July this market 
witnessed a liberal buying of pig iron. At the present 
rate of consumption melters generally are supplied well 
into the fourth quarter, but 1f the signs of increasing 
melt forecast a return to normal business more buying 
for third quarter shipment would not be unlikely. As 
a result of the extensive movement the Alabama pig 
iron interests have in the last few days of the month 
assumed a distinctly firmer attitude on last half.delivery, 
and $10.50 ts the asked price. The bulk of the iron 
hought even in the last week was placed on the basis of 
$10, Birmingham, for No, 2, and buyers have hardly ac- 
knowledged the advance as yet with actual purchases. 
\ few Southern furnaces will still take $10 for imme- 
diate shipment. , Northern irons do not present quite so 
strong a front,...Im recognition of the improved situa- 
tion, however, melters are inquiring actively, one car 
builder being in the market for a maximum of 10,000 
tons of malleable. The tonnage of malleable bought 
has been an important feature of the market, and 
evidences seem to indicate that developments will 
not enhance the advantage of the buyers’ position. 
Northern iron prices remain unchanged. We quote for 
local irons, which are 


Chicago delivery, except on 
.b, furnace, the following prices: 
Lake Superior, charcoal. .sa.scscccsecvcess $16.50 to $17.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1............ 15.00 to 15.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2..........+% 14.50 to 15.00 
Northern coke. foundry, No. 3............ 14.25 to 14.50 
Norther S@eGe. “Bae. 2+ aid amsiee-<v oe tcitvais h.seeeen * 6.00 
Southern coke, No, 1 foundry and No. 1 soft 14.85to 15.10 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft 14.35to 14.60 
Southern cote, Me. Bick sc tiacdwdecarespices 14.10 to _14.35 
Southern GG InOe Sen s2cice seaside canets 13.85 to 14.10 
Southern "QFGF TOCMN visicc ds ciseceeesasses 13.60 to 13.85 
Noutiietan’ GR: eb 0 oo E ie co Geant 13.60 to 13.85 
Malleable BeGRQUORr i s.o05 ip os ols ese) chde pees conn ge 15.00 
Standard IRGGRIGREE <0 scnaah s 40s nee aban oan ; 17,40 
Basic ( 0.00 ben aardenaisiaa css Hanae 15.50 
jackson Co, and ‘Kentucky silvery, 6 per cent...... 17.90 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 8 per cent...... 18.90 
Jackson Co, and Kentucky. silvery, 10 per cent..... 19.90 


(By Mail.) 


\n indication of the continually growing;;strength 
the finished steel market, may be found im the, fact 
t the local mills.of the Steel Corporation are. book- 
a practically normal tonnage. This is applicable 
ecially to structural shapes, bars and plates. The 


ruil tonnage placed the past week was not important, 
\t intimations point to important. contracts under con- 
iJeration. Prices of finished materials show greater 
‘mness, with the exception of sheets, in which some 

cessions are being forced. The unsatisfactory con- 


IQ 


| 


dition of the bar iron trade remains in statu quo and the 
price of 1.20c. continues to be a mean between high 
and low quotations. Contfacts for fabricated steel 
placed during the week aggregated close to 5000'tons, 
of which the principal item was the city waterway 
bridges at Tacoma, Wash., requiting 3210 tons. Prices 
for fabricated structural material show a wide varia- 
tion with rather low limits’ for desirable work. The 
market for old matefial is S$omwhat firmer in sympathy 
with the strength shown in Eastern and Southwestern 
markets, as well as in response to the improvement in 
finished lines. : 


Rails and Track Sop lies.—The railroads are _re- 
ported to be specifying berally against their rail con- 
tracts. A number of orders for small lots of rails are 
also noted among ‘the current transactions. I[ndica- 
tions are that certain liberal contracts still remain un- 
placed, but which may be expected to go to the local 
mills. Track fastenings aré being taken out freely. 
The light rail business is quiet and prices are irregular. 
We quote standard railroad spikes at 1.65c. to 1.75c., 
base; track bolts with square nuts, 2.10c. to 2.20c., base, 
all in carload lots, Chicago; standard section Bessemer 
rails, 1.28c.; open hearth, 1.34c.; light rails, 40 to 45. Ib. 
1.16c. to 1.20%4c.; 30 to 35 lb., 1.19%c. to 1.24c.; 16, 20 
and 25 Ib., 1.20%c. to 1.25c.; 12 Ilb., 1.25c. to 1.30%c.; 
angle bars, 1.50c. to 1.60c., Chicago. 

Structural Material.—Tenders are being asked for 
the structural steel required for the new Field Museum, 
about 8000 tons. The new. Continental & Commercial 
National Bank Building plans, which are estimated 
to call for 15,000 tons of steel, are still in the hands of 
the architects, D. H. Burnham & Co., but are expected 
to be submitted for figures in the very near futiire.. A 
number of fabricating contracts were placed ‘during 
the week, including a battery of coke ovens by H. Kop- 
pers, requiring 350 tons; a machine shop addition to 
the plant of the M. Rumely Company, La Porte, Ind., 
250 tons, let tc the KenWood Bridge Company, which 
company also took the cotitract for the addition to. the 
Quincy, Ill, plant of the Otis Elevator Company, 
200 tons. The largest item of the week was 3210 tons 
for city waterway bridges at Tatoma, Wash., taken, by 
the American Bridge Company. This company was 
also awarded the 259'tons for the San Diego, Cal., post- 
office. The Milwaukee Bridge Company was low bid- 
der on 175 tons for.a.Dem'ver, Col., bridge, and the Jud- 
son Mfg. Company, Sacramento, Cal., will fabricate 150 
tons for a bridge in that city. While reports have it 
that the Kansas City Terminal contract is likely to be 
placed either with the Noelke-Richards Company, In- 
dianapolis, or the Geo. A. Fuller Company, general 
contractor, it is believed that the actual award has not 
been made. The tonnage is close to 10,000. Cormipeti- 
tion continues very keen for desirable work, afd to 
gain this business some low prices are made: - It is 
understood that Canadian bridge inquiries pending 
have not been closed. Notwithstanding inferences 
that prices on plain material. have been shaded in con- 
nection with some of the low bids for fabricated steel, 
we continue to quote plain material from mill at 1.53c. 
to 1.58c. and from store, 1.75c.,;Chicago. 

Plates.—Plate tonnage is’ being booked in practi- 
cally normal volume in this territory. Specifications 
covering bridge girders are largely responsible for this 
and are augmented by an increasing tonnage of» car 
steel. Business of this kind bids fair to show a de- 
cided increase in the near future with contracts pénd- 
ing, previously mentioned and otherwise, including 
over 4000 cars for the Missouri Pacific, nearly as many 
for the Erie, 2000 for the Mlinois Central, 1500 for the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy now in the ‘shops of the 
American Car & Foundry Company, 300 from the 
Havana Central and 150 for the Manufacturers’ Rail- 
way of St. Louis. The Llewellyn Iron Works, Los 
Angeles, will fabricate 104 tons of tank plate for. the 
Copper River & Northwestern Railway, Katella, 
Alaska. Chicago quotations. for mill shipment. are 
1.53c. to 1.50c. and from store, 1.75c. 2 

Sheets—Tonnages of sheets booked during the 
week show increasing volume, and include some. buy- 
ing by jobbers. It is still difficult, however, for makers 
to avoid some concessions from ruling prices but shad- 
ing. is seldom in excess of 59 cents a ton; even for 
very desirable business, .We continue to quote Chi- 
cago prices as follows: Carload lots, from mill: No, 28 
black sheets, 2.18c.; No.. 28 galvanized, 3.18¢.; Na, 10 
blue annealed, 1.68c. Prices from store, Chi -are: 
No, 10, 1.95¢. to 2.05¢.; No, 12, 2.00¢. to 2.10¢4 
black, 2.45c. to 2.55¢.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.45¢< to’ 3.s5c. 

Bars.—The steel bar situation is assuming a set- 















tled and increasingly satisfactory aspect in most quar- 
ters. Specifications on recently placed contracts are 
beginning to come in. Open market orders are still 
scattering, and mills not having large contracts from 
which to obtain an aggregate tonnage of specifica- 
tions find their rolling. schedules more or less cut up. 
There seems to be less occasion for shading of steel 
bar prices except in specific instances for immediate 
shipment and we quote as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Soft 
steel bars, 1.43c.; bar iron, 1.20c. to 1.25c.; hard steel 
bars, rolled from old rails, 1.20c. to 1.25c. From store, 
soft steel bars, 1.70c. to 1.80c., Chicago. 

Wire Products.—Such activity as does exist in wire 
products gives evidence of greater firmness based on 
improved crop prospects. Jobbers are evincing a 
slightly more liberal disposition in specifying for barb 
wire, and wire nail sales show small gains. Fence 
wire trade is satisfactory considering the prolonged 
spring buying. Indications of an early fall are expected 
to hasten the return of trade volume. Jobbers’ car- 
load prices, which are quoted to manufacturing buyers, 
are as follows: Plain wire, No. 9 and coarser, base, 
1.68c.; wire nails, 1.88c.; painted barb wire, 1.88c.; gal- 
vanized, 2.18c.; polished staples, 1.88c.; galvanized, 
2.18c., all Chicago. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—There were no lettings of im- 
portance reported as placed during the past week. 
Minneapolis is still holding its contract for 3000 tons 
open. The number of small orders continues to ag- 
gregate a liberal tonnage. We quote as follows, per 
net ton, Chicago: Water pipe, 4 in., $25.50; 6 to 12 in., 
$24.50; 16 in. and up, $24, with $1 extra for gas pipe. 

Old Material—The scrap market displays a firmer 
and more hopeful tone as a result of the improvement 
in the pig iron and steel markets. Iron scrap, how- 
ever, is in little demand. Reflecting the improved sit- 
uation in the Eastern scrap market, heavy melting steel 
is quoted at an advance of 25c. a ton and old steel 
rails are bringing slightly higher prices. Cast borings 
are also firmer. A recent sale of 2000 car wheels by 
the C hicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad brought 
a price said to be $12.75, f.o.b. connecting line. Rail- 
road offerings of scrap are being absorbed promptly 
and at prices generally above the market quotations. 
Lists now awaiting offers include about 3000 tons from 
the Chicago & Northwestern and a tonnage, not spe- 
cified, from the Erie. We quote below for delivery 
to buyer’s works, Chicago and vicinity, all freight and 
transfer charges paid, per gross ton, as follows: 


ined Siri Wn 6 na ars ce i $14.00 to $14.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling.................. 12.25to 12.50 
Old etecl guile, ces than SG... 6 oo es 11.25to 1 1.75 
Relaying rails, standard sections, subject to ; 
PAOROCNINE.. sac edwaticds doc des Coas Pea re eae 24.00 
en OM WE Sc oauwcwabicak ss <#eane. 12.75 to 13.25 
Heavy melting steel scrap................ 10.75 to 11.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart...... 10.50 to 11.00 
OER SRE So Ree eee Ee 10.00 to 10.50 
_ Steel Etre SONNE. oo 8.6. . ~sees tensa 8.50to 9.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
Iron angles and splice bars...............- $12.50 to $13.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms . 3.05 te. 44.25 
PONE SUES RDB ed a oe 10.25to 10.75 
QO GOON aoc acey \ va k oo coun one 4 18.00 to 18.50 
Oe: (i Mes. cose pasewoa sees shen 16.00 to 16.50 
ay. 1 selirded sweet. s,s igckcsoa seen 11.00 to 11.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought............. send 10.00 to 10.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers.............. 9.25to 9.75 
Locomotive tires, smooth.............. : 15.00 to 15.50 
Machine shop turnings................... 6.25to 6.75 
Cast gd timed borings. .........<s0scccese Saeko 5.75 
ne is IIE Sg oa wn a e's'e wale weblog B.72te 9.25 
ya eld 6.75to 7.25 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings...... 7.50to 8.00 
er | MN, Oe, co ahi cee caaae 12.00 to 12.50 
i ele 10.25 to 10.75 
Stove plate and light cast scrap............ 9.00 to 9.50 
nee ee en RR Ry a aren 10.00 to 10.50 
Agricultural matieable ........sceccsccece 9.25to 9.75 
Pee: OE TE a Fo a eed hap sess aa vaeen 8.00 to 8.50 
———_-_+«@ 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. I, I9II. 
No large buying has been reported in either crude 
or finished products, but the total for the week is fairly 
satisfactory. The pig iron market continues to broaden 
and prices, though unchanged, have a decidedly stronger 
tone. In finished products the market still shows ir- 
regularity. While a fair volume of business is being 
done, mills have in instances shown a smaller relative 
output for July than was generally anticipated; in other 
instances moderate gains are reported. Rumors of 
rice uncertainties in some lines of rolled products 
ave a ‘tendency to make consumers hesitate in placing 
orders.. The trade is more encouraged with the rail- 
road situation. Sellers in this district will share in the 
20,000-ton order for steel rails placed by the Southern 
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Railway. Some steel car orders have been placed ind 
more business of this character is in sight. Less |)\sj- 
ness is reported by sheet and billet makers. Rejined 
iron bars, while not active, are firm. Steel bars are 
fairly active, with the leading producers adheriny to 
old quotations. The old material market has n 
quiet, with prices firm. 

Iron Ore.—The market drags; buyers are pretty 
well covered for early requirements and await further 
developments before coming into the market. Im, 
tations at this port for the week ended July 29 includ 
11,548 tons of Spanish and 6559 tons of Swedish or: 

Pig Iron.—Transactions, while confined to moderate 
sized lots, principally foundry grades, have aggregated 
a very fair total and indicate that the volume of busi- 
ness is ‘gradually becoming larger. In a number of in- 
stances consumers are reported to be urging delivery 
on iron already purchased, which is taken to indicate 
that, notwithstanding the increased buying, stocks in 
foundry yards are still relatively low. Sellers feel that 
their position is gradually becoming stronger, and 
while there has been no advance in prices lower quota- 
tions available a few weeks ago in some particular in- 
stances’ have practically disappeared. There is a fair 
amount of inquiry for the higher grades of foundry 
iron for delivery ranging from prompt to the remainder 
of the year. In some instances the demand for No. 2 
plain is better than the supply. Cast iron pipe makers 
in this district are quietly looking around for low grade 
iron; one consumer has an old inquiry for several thou- 
sand tons still before the trade, while another would 
likely take a round lot if sellers would meet ideas as to 
prices, but at the present stage of the market produc- 
ers will not make concessions. Sales of eastern Penn- 
sylvania foundry grades have been comparatively good 
in quantities running from 50 to 250 tons at both $15 
and $15.25 for standard analysis No. 2 X foundry, with 
delivery covering varying portions of the next five 
months. The movement in Virginia foundry grades 
has not been quite so active, the largest transaction in 
this district being a lot of 500 tons for shipment over 
the remainder of the year at $12.50 at furnace. Sales 
of moderate lots at $12.25 for both prompt and near 
future shipment are also reported. Price shading re- 
cently reported in Virginia iron appears less pro- 
nounced. Less interest is being taken in the higher 
Southern grades of foundry iron, with $10.50, Birming- 
ham, asked as a base price for No. 2 foundry. South- 
ern iron is less of a factor in this territory. Forge iron 
shows but little activity and prices are pretty generally 
accepted at $14, furnace, or $14.50 delivered to this 
immediate district. The demand for steel-making 
grades continues light. Basic is practically on a $14.50, 
delivered, basis as a minimum, with both inquiry and 
offerings light. Low phosphorus iron has been quiet, 
prices ranging from $20 to $20.50, delivered here, ac- 
cording to analysis. The following range of prices is 
named for standard brands, delivered in buyers’ yards 
in this immediate district: 


Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X foundry....$15.00 to $15.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 plain......... 14.75 to 15.00 
Vireietn- Semmdty 6 nxcs cecdeieewdhs beaeean 15.00 to 15.25 
Cray LOGE sees ences nies dnt 46s ce eee eeereeeee 14.50 
PDS © vak so sist whee 0ns4ds 484 dpb ents es 14.50 to 15,00 
Standard low phosphorus ........eesesee08 20.00 to 20.50 


Ferromanganese.—Sellers in this district are now 
all holding flatly at $37, Baltimore, for 80 per cent. 
ferro, but the market has not been tested, there being 
no inquiry sufficient to arouse interest in the market in 
this territory. 

Billets.—Bookings the past week have been a trifle 
smaller. There is the same general run of small or- 
ders, but inquiries recently before the trade for round 
lots of rolling billets have failed to develop into con- 
tracts. Recent quotations appear to be fully main- 
tained, makers naming $23.40 for rolling billets and 
$28.40' for ordinary forging billets, delivered in this 
territory. 

Plates.—Orders for delivery in July showed a de- 
cline from the previous rate and some producers av- 
eraged not much over 50 per cent. of normal capacity. 
As to the future, plate makers are optimistic; a larg¢ 
amount of business is in sight, but it develops slowly. 
It is reported that the contract for 300 tons of plates 
for government colliers, as well as smaller orders for 
government tugs, has been placed, but the business 
went to Western mills. While rumors of shading con- 
tinue to be heard, and may be the cause of quieter con- 
ditions, it is generally contended that the recent level 
of 1.50c. for ordinary plates, delivered here, is being 
firmly maintained. 

Structural Material—The placing of the contract for 
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structural work, 1600 tons, for the addition to the 
Pont Building, Wilmington, Del., with the Cambria 
| Company is announced. No other large orders 
been placed, although several are in sight. Plans 
the new Stock Exchange Building have not yet 
completed. Several small contracts for bridges 
been placed and fabricators have taken some small 
ling work, Sharp competition and low prices for 
ricated work continue to be reported. A _ fairly 
d demand exists for plain shapes and mills have 
able to maintain an average output, representing 
ut 60 per cent. during July. The Pencoyd plant of 
leading interest has been operating at practically 
| capacity. Prices of plain shapes are firm at I.50c. 
nimum, delivered in this territory. 


Sheets.—A falling off in the demand is reported by 
stern mills, due perhaps to some extent to weak 
ices in the West. Plants are operating slightly 
nder full capacity. Makers in this district are’ 'main- 

ining recent quotations, which range as follows f.o.b. 

astern mill: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.30c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.40¢.; 
Nos. 25 to 26, 2.50c.; No. 27, 2.60c.; No. 28, 2.80c. 

Bars.—Producers of. refined iron bars have_ been 
uietly testing the situation, with a view of slightly 
dvancing prices, but so far the recent quotation of 

20c. at Eastern mill stands. No concessions appear 
available. The demand has not been active and such 
business as is offered usually goes at the above base, 
hich represents 1.27%c. to 1.32%c., delivered here. 
onsiderable talk of low prices for steel bars is noted, 
ut Eastern sellers contend that they have not shaded 
1oc., delivered in this district. 

Coke—Some little contracting in foundry coke, 
covering upward of 50 to 100 cars for extended deliv- 
ery, at $2 to $2.30 at oven, is reported, but the bulk of 
the buying is in small lots. Furnaces still confine their 
purchases to lots for prompt delivery, which can be 
had at prices ranging from $1.40 to $1.50 at oven. The 
following range of prices, per net ton, is named for 
delivery in this vicinity: 


Connellsville furmace coke........cce++e008 $3.65 to $3.90 
Foundey SONG. Aw iii ak cs deeded ot onnkiedetees 4.15 to 4.60 
Mountain furnace coke.....cccesceccevccses GedtO B00 
Foundt? COMB. is isa tien dseccdraeothnamnoees 3.75 to 4.20 


Old Material.—There has been no pronounced move- 
ent Consumers occasionally come into the market 
small lots, frequently paying higher prices, but the 
eneral situation shows a waiting tendency. No. 1 
rd heavy melting steel has been sold at $13 to $13.25, 
vhile No, 1 railroad heavy melting steel has been sold 
t $13.50, in one instance 1000 tons being taken. Pur- 
hases made direct by some consumers are reported at 
3.50, delivered. The trade is awaiting the railroad 
lists, bids agaitist which will, it is expected, show 
hich way the market will go. No. 1 railroad wrought 
ws an advance of 25c. on moderate purchases. 
rnings and borings are in better demand, and while 
higher in price are decidedly strong. Scrap mer- 
hants are optimistic in their expressions regarding the 
iture and in the majority of instances are holding for 
igher prices. The following range of prices about 
presents the market for early deliveries in buyers’ 
rds, eastern Pennsylvania and nearby points, carry- 
1 freight rate from Philadelphia varying from 35c. 
»I.35 per gross ton: 


1 railroad heavy melting steel scrap. ..$13.50 to $18 75 





1 yard heavy melting steel scrap...... 13.00 to 13.25 
Old steel rails, rerolling (nominal)........ 14.25 to 14.75 
low phosphorus heavy melting steel scrap.. 16.75 to 17.25 
Old steel axles (nominal) 19.50 to 20.00 
Old ifcom gubes: 24:405 5400 céeu2 24.50 to ‘25.00 
Old iron ratle ’. .6veceute'e . 17.50to 18.00 
Old car wheels (nominal) ones : 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 railvoed Wree@ttss.ise.s sccveeeck vue 15.75 to 16.2 
Wrought (660: SER wis 06 <0 ap-des cameds Mane 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 forge Gre Vita iva vests. dee sxnes 11.00 to’ 14.50 
No. 2 light iron (tiominal)....ss6sccsseve 6.75to 7,25 
Wrought thGieh  cidccevastevauantereeee 9.50 to 10.00 
Cast Becht \ vencetaCaedsdddhesawenenreue 9.00to 9.50 
Machinery GG6U 2-005 osc aGilige pee Ow adsdb eed 13.25to 13.75 
Railroad malleable (mominal).........++.++ 11,50 to 12.00 
Grate bare, sadlroad ss ciiacedesdeceescevee 10.00 to 10.50 
Stove plate ipiucevet ves sis Oi eerevel cans 10.50 to 11.00 





Cleveland 


CieveLanp, Onto, Aug. 1, I9rt. 
Iron Ore—The aggregate of sales having become 
‘st inconsequential and immediate prospects not 
‘ng very promising, Cleveland vesselmen declare that 
" early closing of the lake season appears now inevit- 
‘ce. Whereas blast furnacemen had been confidently 


pected to come into the market the past two weeks, 


to-day finds shippers ahead’ of their schedules and the 
movement from mines exceeding the present demand. 
The next two weeks will decide definitely the length of 
the season. We quote prices as follows: Old range 
Bessemer, $4.50; Mesaba Bessenier, $4.25; old range 
non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $3.50. 


Coke.—One local blast furnace is closing on its re- 
mainder of the year requirements at about the market, 
but this is the only transaction in furnace coke re- 
corded here for some days. Foundries have pretty well 
covered in this territory and inquiries are small and 
for immediate needs. We quote standard Connellsville 
furnace coke at $1.40 to $1.50 per net ton at oven, for 
spot shipment, and $1.65 to $1.75 for remainder of the 
year. Connellsville 72-hr. foundry coke is held at $1.80 
to $2.15 at oven for prompt shipment and $2.1§ to 
$2.40 for remainder of the yéar. 


Pig Iron.—The slight improvement noted in the 
pig iron market recently has abated somewhat and few 
sales have come to the surface in the past week, 
Foundries have been covering in small quantities: for 
immediate needs, few in this entire district buying 
ahead in anything like noticeable quantities. Despite 
the low price of Southern grades, the aggregate ton- 
nage of Southern iron that has come into the Cleve- 
land territory in the last six months has been surpris- 
ingly small, and in this respect the present era of low 
prices has differed from every other like period for 
some years. Much of this difference, undoubtedly;+is 
due to the number of merchant furnaces now operating 
here, thus enabling attractive prices on the various 
grades of Northern iron to be made right in this city 
or its immediate vicinity. The tentative inquiry from 
a cast iron pipe works here has not brought about a 
sale. The Valley quotation on basic has hardened to 
$13 flat on both prompt and remainder of the year bus- 
iness, while No. 2 foundry appears to have. settled to 
the Valley basis of $13.50. However, for Cleveland de- 
livery, we quote as follows for prompt shipment and 
for last half: 


3essemer 


UNI sdatearyin's = at Mio toh oeaacitiais «ieee .. $15.90 
SR bcc ae 5 aie’ Rineddebnans «+eeeeS13.75 to 14,00 
Northern foundry NO.’ Z............sccers 13.50 to 13.75 
COU OR Ss ire i) BEE a os bo ce ys ae 13.25 
Southern foundry No. 2. 6... .6csscecec dos 14.35to 14.60 
Jackson Co. silvery, 8 per cent. silicon.... 17.50to 17.75 
Old Material—Althonugh the local market has 


shown a firmer tendency in some grades, yet the gen- 
eral list is about unchanged. The buyers of heavy 
melting steel are purchasing in such a manner as to 
discourage any notion of a rumaway market, it being 
possible to obtain outside material at slight advances 
over city quotations. urnings are in somewhat: bet- 
ter demand but the quantity available is not large. 


Dealers’ prices, per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as 
follows: 


Old steel rails, rerolling. .......sscescev vn $13.00 to $13.50 
COG | 10 O0: VR RUN 6otiad 65 0a caps tciavigveus 15.00 to 15.50 
SOON . COP ila asdeind 05's v.68 en en ee neee ee 17.50 to (18.00 
ReOawy: | MN COUN < oes kb dupdkeesvawes 11.75to 12.25 
CRF NES foe ans Nia ok awh ave bolcains 12.00 to 12.25 
Relaying rails, 50 tb. and over.,........... 22.50 to- 23.50 
Agricultural mafieable |... ...ccscccevccds 10.75to 11.25 
eee SE va ca une ches pienso ook 12.25to 12.75 
Light bundled sheet scrap..............05. 10.00to 10.50 


The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


Tron car axles 
Cast borings 


7.50 


SE Cee SPR Fo so sc 062 bah se 2 Add 8.00to 8,50 
Se CCS G <6 oe dus 0 ss edna cae cee 11.00to 11,50 
No. 1 ralleond wrought, ssid vcesciwerds 11.75 to 12.25 
We. A ORARK: > cleas cals 0309 4s cawesaeee 11.25to 11.75 
ONG BO ions cucuesvscsssnne tienen 9.50 to 10.00 
EON TE POTN 6 oon e ccccccstigsu raat 11.00 to 11.50 


Finished Iron and Steel™More satisfaction is ex- 
pressed this week over the general iron and steel trade 
conditions than in some months. New business in 
small tonnages is coming out from day to day and the 
daily run of specifications is reported improving: In 
fact, one of the difficulties that local mill agents are 
facing with considerably increasing disappointment is 
the inability of mills to make deliveries. is is espe- 
cally true of bars and light structural material. Regu- 
lar prices appear to be maintained for the most part 
on structural material, but some 1.20c. steel bar busi- 
ness is being taken from desirable customers; yet right 
alongside the 1.20c. specifications come along those 
taken at 1.25c. About the only large tonnage of*steel 
bars under active negotiations aggregates 800 tons 
and is for delivery at Toledo. Local mills have 
slightly their price for bar iron, the general quota- 


tion being more nearly 1.25c. than 1.20c. formerly 
prevalent. The Empire mill will whi operating to- 
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The steel sheet 
Steel bids for 


day but the Union mill ‘is still idle. 
market,is still weak on some grades. 
the proposed East Side market house are still being 


considered by the projectors. It is now said that the 
reason why all bids for the steel were rejected by the 
City Hall Commission was that none of them came 
within the appropriation. New business in quantity is 
slow in coming out. We quote iron bars at 1.25c. to 
1.30¢., at mill. ‘ 

————>+e 


Cincinnati 
CincINNATI, OnI0, Aug. 2, 1911.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron—The inquiry is light; but there is con- 
siderable buying to cover fourth quarter requirements. 
The sales now being made are principally the result of 
personal solicitation by s#lesmen. In this immediate 
vicinity foundries have a ‘sufficient’ stock to cover nearby 
needs and it is probable that much of the iron now 
contracted for is to take advantage of the present low 
price for use the first part’ of next year. Furnacemen 
are beginning to realizethe actual situation, in that the 
production of foundry iron especially is now below 
consumption, and there ‘is an effort to advance quota- 
tions. Several Southern producers are asking $10.50 
at furnace for No. 2 foundry, and, while there is con- 


siderable $10 iron still ‘obtainable for delivery through | 


the remainder of the year, the Southern situation shows 
considerably more strength. Recent sales include 500 
tonsséach of Southern Nos. 1 and 2 foundry for last 
quarternshipment at $10.75 and $10.25, Birmingham, re- 
spectively, for a central Western melter. Indiana 
manufacturers have contributed a few orders for No. 2 
foundry for last half delivery. based on $10, Birming- 
ham. A nearby consumer todék 500 tons of Southern 
No. 4 foundry for August shipment at $9 at furnace. 
Illinois territory furnished an,order for approximately 
2000 tons each of malleable and Southern No. 2 foun- 
dry at prevailing minimum, quotations, and a firm in 
the Pittsburgh district bought through a local office 500 
tons of Southern chare@al for last half delivery at 
$22.50, Birmingham. For the same shipment a St. 
Louis consumer took 1000 tons of malleable at a price 
slightly below $13.25, Ironton. Basic is active, although 
following foundry grades, and, the Southern basic 
prices are firmer. No I912 quetations are being made 
on any grades. Based on freight rates at $3.25 from 
Birmingham and $1.20 from Ironton we quote, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati, as follows: 


Southern coke, No. 1 faundry and 1 soft. .$13.75 to $14.00 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and 2 soft.. 13.25to 13.50 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry............. 12.75to 13.00 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry.....:....... 12.50 to 12.75 
Southern gray forge..... Me chawk ss 2 bcke es 12.50 to 12.75 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon........... 16.95 to 17.20 
Laké Superior coke, No, 1............. -. 14.70 to 14.95 
Lale Superior colle, “NO. 2...00c. ccc pcece 14.20 to 14.45 
Lake Superior coke, No. 3.j¢;..4.......... 13.70 to 13.95 
es <TROCNNOre, 6c coh Sc enna swe as 14.45to 14.70 
Standard Southern car wheel~............ 25.50to 25.75 
Lake Waperior COf WHOM i. os chic dives Src scvcenses 19.00 


(By Mail.) 

Coke.—A few orders are reported for Connellsville 
foundry coke, and there has also been some light con- 
tracting on Wise County grades.,’,,.Furnace coke, so 
far as new business is concerned, is stagnant, and no 
immediate improvement is anticipated. In both the 
Pocahontas and Wise Gounty fields a tendency has 
been shown to take on business a shade below market 
quotations, and 72-hr. coke is quotable all the way from 
$2 to $2.35 per net ton at oven for any shipment this 
year, with some producers willing to take on 12 months’ 
contracts around these figures. For prompt shipment 
a few brands are available at $1.90. Furnace coke in 
all three fields is unchanged at, $1.40 to, $1.50 for 
nearby. movement, with a premium generally asked of 
about 15c. on future contracts. Both furnace and 
foundry coke show more firmness in the Connellsville 
district than in any other field. 


Finished Material.—Diligent inquiry fails to reveal 
any steel bar business being taken on in this territory 
below 1.25c. Pittsburgh basis, though there are many 
rumors afloat. of this,price being shaded. On author- 
ity that is considered reliable it is reported that a num- 
ber of offers, for small tonnages, at,1.20c. have been 
turned down. Structural material continues in fair de- 
mand, but sheets are not so active. Hoops are firm 
at 1.40c. base at mill, and so far as can be ascertained 
here bands are not obtainable below 1.25c. The local 
warehouse price, on steel bars is. unchanged at 1.70¢. 
and .on.,structural material 1.80c. 


Old Material—Railroad offerings are a trifle heav- 





ier, but buyers are generally indifferent about tak 
on any large tonnages just now. The demand from 
the rolling mills shows some improvement. Borings 
and turnings are scarcer than usual, but there has been 
no change in previous quotations. The approximat. 
prices paid by buyers for delivery in their yards, south- 
ern Ohio and Cincinnati, are as follows: 


No. 1, railroad wrought, net ton........... $10.50 to $11.00 


TS 


Casting borings, net tom.........scsceeees 4.50to 5.00 
Stoel Tescwisiee, Ol. TOs ac cvs cts cvecsaeey 5.50to 6,00 
No. 1. Gaet GCE, MOE BOB cc cic ccndisccdecn 9.50 to 10.00 
Burnt: ecrap, BEt tONs.cccccscccccwccccscce 6.50to 7.00 
te ee re a ree re 16.50 to 17.00 
Bundled sheet scrap, gross ton............ 7.25to . 8.25 
Cie See  OOOR Rolie aa dacs Kowsaoees 13.50 ta 14.00 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up, gross ton.... 21.00 to 22.00 
Old car wheels, gross tom........sceeseees 10.25 to 11.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap, gross ton....... 10.00 to 10.50 
a 
Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 31, IQI!. 


Pig Iron.—All quotations are being made with some 
reluctance by local selling agents, and with four of the 
producing interests practically out of the market for 
any deliveries, either from the condition of order-books 
or prohibitive asking prices, the situation is considered 
detidedly stronger.. The sales of the past week con- 
sisted mainly of comparatively small lots for prompt 


‘shipment, which is accounted for by the refusal of the 


majority of the producers to accept a $10 Birmingham 
schedule. The extent of the tonnage still available at 
the $10 basis is not definitely known, owing to the vari- 
ance in quotations that are elicited, but it is thought 
that such iron can be had of only two concerns and for 
certain grades. The scarcity of low grades and high 
silicon iron is more pronounced than formerly, while 
complaint has been made of the rate at which No. 2 
soft and No. 2 foundry are being delivered on contracts 
now in effect. The movement from all furnace yards 
increases gradually, and a further reduction in the out- 
put has just been made by the blowing out of the 
furnace of the Southern Iron & Steel Company at 
Alabama City, Ala., which has been operated on foun- 
dry grade for some three weeks. The extent to which 
shipments are now being made against contracts that 
were entered at higher prices than those prevailing is 
very noticeable and is taken as a further indication of 
improvement in the foundry trades. Among inquiries 
of the past week lots of 1200 tons, 1000° tons and 700 
tons respectively were the principal considerations, 
which lots are understood to be still pending at this 
time. It is stated that quotations on the business just 
mentioned, all of which is for shipment over the re- 
mainder of the year, vary from $10.25 to $11, Birming- 
ham. This last price was received for a lot of 100 tons, 
and 500 tons brought $10.50, both lots. being for deliv- 
ery during the remainder of the year. No transactions 
of importance involving basic iron were reported and 
the charcoal iron market remains unchanged, with the 
output represented by the operations at only one plant. 
We quote the market as very strong for deliveries 
covering the remainder of the year at the following 
schedule, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at Birmingham fur- 
naces: 


No. 1 fouadry and No, 1 soft..........+00: $10.50 to $11.00 
No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft 10.00 to 10,50 





PEG. BE fons kan cesbevesie 9.50 to 10.00 
ie. CED. vos nancenebewhioins 9.25 to 9.75 
ASRS GOCE chs Sin ds 0d wn de ease uae 9.25 to 9.75 
DE cd Filed Cia ac scawkeedatel 9.00 to 9.50 
SOE OE «dc cninas dace dene 10.00 to 10.50 
CO NES ei at Ldn ead own 0s Veeke ‘ 9.75 to . 10.25 
Charcoal car: wheel iron... .....cseevccssees eeu 22.50 


Cast Iton Pipe.—Local interest is largely centered 
on the requirement of approximately 3000 tons of water 
pipe for the city of Portland, Ore., which will bé placed 
August 49:°By reason of the sizes specified, it is undér- 
stood that the competition will be very keen, although 
the condition of the raw material market is such as to 
prohibit material shading. A round tonnage of 24-10. 
water pipe is soon to be placed for requirement at the 
South Omaha, Neb., stock ‘yards and a small lot of 16- 
in. has just been submitted from McAlester, Okla. A 
municipality in south Texas is soon to enter the mar- 
ket for material to construct an entirely new water- 
works system, and a lot’ of some 500 tons of  small- 
sized pipe has just been added to the contract recently 
awarded the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company. . There have been no developments to indi- 
cate the extent of requirement for gas mains in this 
city, with the addition of natural gas from the Fayette 
field. We continue to quote water pipe as follows, pet 
net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 to 6-in., $22; 8 to 12-in., $21; 
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|2-in., average $20, with $1 per ton extra for gas 


‘Old Material.—Dealers’ asking prices are unchanged 
but the trading is light and the general condition of 
market unsatisfactory. But little additional tonnage 
heen added to the holdings on local yards and con- 
rs are ordering out all grades very sparingly. We 
ntinue to quote dealers’ asking prices as follows, 
h are only nominal, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


iron axles (light) 
steel axles (light) 
3700 TAUB e ccccrvawddnrocesevesweencas 
1 railroad wrought 
. 2 railroad wrought 
o. 1 couritry wrought... 
. 2 country wrought 
o. 1 machinery....... Ra 
o. 1 steel 
Tram Car WHOGIR. cs vsWegocdsvedheresecdere 
Standard Caf WROCIBscscccccuVevececesoeuc 
Light cast and stove plate.........6c.00.. 


See eee eee eee eee nene 


eee ee 


ee ee 


ee, 2 oO 
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Preparations are being made for the relighting of 
\lice furnace of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company, which is located in this city. 

Ward W. Jacobs, president of the Shelby Iron Com- 
pany, has returned to his home at Hartford, ‘Conn., 
after having inspected the holdings of his ae in 
this district. It is announced that the charcoal-ifon 
furnace of that company will not be relighted until 
about September 1, owing to the extensive repairs that 
are now under way. 

—_—<++o—____ 


Buffalo 


BurFra_o, N. Y., Aug. 1, IQII. 


Pig Iron.—The market shows gradual improvement; 
prices are slightly firmer and there is a better feeling 
with regard to the immediate future. Inquiry is being 
maintained in fairly good volume, and there has been 
considerable buying. One furnace interest reports 
bookings aggregating about 12,000 tons of foundry and 
malleable from New York State and New England 
points for the week. The total sales for July make a 
very good showing for a month that is usually dull. 
Shipments on contracts are going forward in heavy 
volume. Prices exhibit a hardening tendency. Some 
furnace interests are quoting $14 as a minimum for No. 
1 X foundry and $13.75 for No. 2 X. Other furnaces 
are still quoting 25c. per ton less on these two grades, 
but ali are maintaining a minimum of $13.50 for all 
lower grades. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Buffalo, for 
prompt and last half delivery: 


No. 2:/X  SOmeGeR + Kcr cwvosadcsbabeeticcds $13.75 to $14.25 
No. .2,-t SOQMMIR i505 wa baceegle iin onsite 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 piehths os inies gepViex pws dbsee senegal 13.50 to 13.75; 
No. 3 foundry (91,8, iiss eccbeveoesvaetas 13.50 to 13.75 
Gray: forges. COE brs css seen wee canawe 13.50 to 13.75 
Malleable «656. sc Vas dodnctocewtsselsunee 13.75 to 14.25 
Basle. vc vckactts nuke en aes tine acer aees 13.75 to 14.25 
Charcoal vives oth tabbeupwns dane sche eeaa 16.50 te 17.25 


Old Material—The market continues strong with 


an active demand in a good many lines, particularly ° 


for heavy melting steel, steel turnings and.cast iron 
borings, and mills are taking shipments against con- 
tracts very freely. We quote as follows, per gross 
ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Heavy ‘melting 6te@]......cccesesdoetceess $13.00 to $13.50 


ow phosphorus steel 15.50 to 16.00 


CeO eee ee eee eee eee 


I 

No. 1 ‘railroad -wWrowght.....seseverbeeesds 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap.... 13.75 to 14.25 
Old etéel SIOR. Sos es dniy des vevcdebee eee. 18.50 to 19.00 
Old ivéq -QmdOG Fisted s se siekvs peseurebuens 22.90 to 22.50 
Old Cat WHORE. Us ecceuscetiveeseveeureees 13.00 to 13.50 
Railroa@ : malleable. «ss nccsveevasicsees t... 12.50 to 13.00 
Boilet late. sets pesgaves 0s 36sshneeun een 12.50 to 13.00 
Locomotive grate bars.......i.ssceseseees 11.00 to 1490 
Pide ' ise sncdaawdie caeebehev eth eoeer sees s 9.50 to 75 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings...... 7.00to 7.50 
Clean: cast DOringB. oi 06.60 as ne oy hc diepesic 6.75 to 7.25 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Most selling agencies re- 
ort business in general lines. as keeping up well, ‘the 
mand being good ‘in all with the exception of plates. 
Several orders for good tonnages of steel bars have 
en received in the week, but. most of the sales were 
' small lots. A Canadian buyer is reported to have 
taken 400 tons of sheet piling.’ Inquiries for some good 
nages in steel bars are still under negotiation’/While 
t] are rumors of lower than regular prices -having 
Deen made, they cannot be substantiated, and the: fact 
‘hat large business is being placed at regular prices— 
Pittsburgh for steel bars and 1.35c. for plates and 
i-s—would indicate that in this district prices, are 
eing lowered. The demand for fabricated mate- 


> well sustained and most of the local fabricating 
have a large number of orders; in hand and are 
There is also a good deal of work on 


ning full, 


architects’ boards. Lupfer ‘& #Renwick, construction 
engineers, Buffalo, have been awarded Erie Canal con- 
tract No. 85 for a lift highway bridge:at Phoenix, Nv Y., 
taking about 100 tons of steel; alsoithe operating ma- 
chinery. Lathrop, Shea & Henwood, construction en- 
gineers, Buffalo, have received Erie Canal contract No. 
86 for a highway bridge near Canajoharie, requiring 200 
tons. Three additional :buildings ‘for Cornell Univer- 
sity—an auditorium, a veterinary college building and 
a power house—are to be figured soon, besides the 
three buildings for which bids haye just been received. 
—__ $+ 


But 
San Francisco 
San Francisco, July 25, 1911. 

__ Notwithstanding some, favorable indications the Pa- 
cific coast market remains in a condition of general 
stagnation. The movement in several lines has been 
smaller for July than for. June and.is hardly normal, 
even for midsummer. 
which any immediate results can, be expected is limited 
and no great improvement-is expected before the end 
of August, though considerable business is likely to 
come out in September. The local market on sheets is 
somewhat demoralized. Some change in the general 
situation will be brought about by the installation of a 
large and fairly complete stock of Carnegie products in 
San Francisco. The initial shipments have already 


been dispatched and the material will be carried at theer 


former site of the Risdon Iron Works. The business 
will be handled entirely through .the regular jobbing 
trade and the ability of merchants to secure material 


at short notice is expected to eliminate much of -the:: 


foreign material which hasibeen a feature of this mar 
ket for several years. 


Bars.—As usual at this season the jobbing trade in 
soft steel bars is confined té natrow limits, and orders 
placed by the larger manufacturing’ interests are of lit- 
tle importance, being confined’ mainly to requirements 
of the near future. Several gé@d orders have been 
placed for reinforcing bars, the total movement being 
fully equal to that oft last month. There is a fair 
amount of new inquiry, though few large individual or- 
ders are in sight. Merchant’ show no disposition to en- 
ter the market on a largé?"scale than for some time 
past. Bars from storé, San’ Francisco, are quoted at 2c. 


‘for steel and 1.90c. for iron. ' 


Structural Material—Very little miovement has 
been noted in the last fortnight, large fabricating con- 
tracts being entirely absent. 'Noffiing of much impor- 
tance is being figured at other coast points, and while 
contracts are expected shortly on several local build- 
ings the amount of work actually in sight is not’ very 
large. Considerable work of a very small nature, 100 
tons and less to the job, is.coming out in the interior, 
including numerous steel bridges, jail cells, etc. Milli- 
ken Bros., Inc., have taken an order for towers for the 
Portland Railway, Light & Power..Company, Portland, 
Ore., amounting to about 600 tors, and the Southern 
California Edison Company his ordered two 182-ft. 
transmission towers.’ The contraet for the Union Iron 
Works marine shop building will Se withheld for a few 
weeks. An award on the Knights’of Columbus building 
is expected next week. The York Safe & Lock os 
pany has the contract for vault work in the D. O. Mill¢ 
bank building, Sacramento. C. Ey Freeman, architect, is 
drawing plans for a 6-story class°A apartment house to 
be erected on Califorfiia street’ An inquiry is expected’ 
shortly for the Standard Oil Company’s local: building. 
Plans have been drawn for a new theatre at Los’ An- 
geles, to cost about $600,000, and there is some talk of 
a large building to be erected My the Los Angeles In- 
vestment Company. Competitive plans will be submit- 
ted shortly for a hall of justice for the State of Wash: 
ington. G. H. Cobb, Seattle, Wash., is planning to ' 


taken on a small hospital im Oakland, Cal. A large lot 
of steel for bridge work was recently sent to Japan via 
Seattle, : ; 

Rails. —The tonnage ordered in this territory of late 
has been comparatively light. There is some activity 
in the construction ‘of‘fogging roads‘ the north coast 
district, and there are a number of’inquiries from 
fornia concerns for from ‘500 to 4000 tons, but buyers 
are very slow to close the transactions. In some ; 
however, the outlook is encouraging, as several OF'f 





The number of inquiries from» 


erect an I1-story class A building. Figures are beiit#'*” 


rojected lines have obtained stro and “their 
Ce icine are taking fairly Gehaive ahaper There very ts 
‘little demand-for light bach Ae), oe 
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Sheets.—Open market conditions prevail in the local 
distributive trade on black, galvanized and blue an- 
nealed sheets, owing to price cutting by merchants who 
have large stocks brought in by sea at considerably less 
than the rail rates. Some small buyers are taking ad- 
vantage of this condition to lay in supplies, but on the 
whole the movement is only moderate. Merchants are 
fairly well supplied and are buying sparingly. 

Plates.—Considerable small marine work is coming 
up along the coast, and more demand than usual is 
noted for marine plates, though the tonnage is never 
very large. Scattefifig orders for tank plates are com- 
ing from the oil fields, and the Standard Oil Company 
is starting work on its new plant at El Segundo, which 
will require a heavy tonnage. Some business is coming 
from gas companies. The Honolulu, T. H., Gas Com- 
pany is planning to erect a new gas tank of 200,00n 
cu. ft. capacity, and the Pacific Gas & Electtic Company 
is building a gas tank at Petaluma, Cal. The Dundon 
Iron Works has submitted a low bid on a water tank 
for the city of San Francisco, requiring about 160 tons. 
No important penstock jobs have materialized of late. 


Merchant Pipe.—The tonnage taken by some of the 
more important interests has been considerably smaller 
for July than for June, and business appears to be 
quieter now than early in the year. The jobbing trade 
is confined to unusually narrow limits, and while some 
improvement is expected in September merchants are 
not greatly increasing their stocks. A few fair inquir- 
ies have come from the oil fields, but no transactions of 
any significance are being closed, and the tendency in 
that district is to limit operations as closely as possible. 
Santg,,Clara County, Cal., is taking figures on 26,000 it. 
of 2 and 4-in. pipe, and the city of Los Angeles will 
take bids about the end of the month for 35,000 ft. of 
casing and 60,000 ft. of 2-in. pipe. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The business actually booked is 
stiJl rather light, but there is plenty of business in 
prospect, and renewed activity is expected within a 
week or two. Inquiries for water-works in small towns 
are more numerous than for some time and figures will 
be taken soon by Alturas, Orland, Tracey and a num- 
ber of other towns. Porterville, Cal., will be in the 
market for a considerable tonnage in about a month. 
Long Beach, Cal., will also place a substantial order 
shortly. The city of Los Angeles is in the market for 
310 tons, and Portland, Ore., will receive bids August I 
for about 3600 tons of 6 to 12-in. pipe and 200 tons of 
specials. 

Pig Iron.—Local business continues on a very mod- 
erate scale. as few of the foundries are especially busy 
and most of them have considerable material on hand. 
Southern No. 2 foundry iron is quoted nominally at $20. 
Very little is used locally, but some No. 1 Southern 
iron is used at other coast points, being priced at about 
$21. Prices of foreign tron vary considerably, accord- 
ing to brand as well as conditions of sale, the present 
range being $20 te. $24, the lower figure being for 
brands about equal to No. 2 Southern. 


Old Material—So far there has been no general de- 
mand for cast iron scrap. There has been no pressure 
to sell among the dealers, however, and ordinary mate- 
rial is steady at $16 per net ton, while heavy machinery 
scrap is held at $18 and some has recently been sold at 
that figure. A considerable tonnage of rerolling rails 
is being delivered on,old contracts. The city of Los 
Angeles will receive bids July 31 for 15,000 ft. of 16-Ib. 
relaying rails. Buyers of melting scrap are still keep- 
ing out of the market and wrought iron scrap is ex- 
tremely dull. Quotations are as follows: Cast iron 
scrap, per net ton, $16 to $18: steel melting scrap, per 
gross ton, $10.50 to $11; wrought scrap, per net ton, $11 
to $15; rerolling rails, per net ton, $11. 








The rolling mill of the Rudgear-Merle Company in 
this city will start up about July 31. The company has 
purchased a large quantity of rerolling rails. It manu- 
factures bedsteads and other metal furniture and uses 
large quantities of hard steel. 

The San Francisco Iron & Metal Company is con- 
sidering the installation of one or two additional shears 
and some small machine tools. A shed will be built 
over its equipment during the fall. 

C. H. Snyder, San Francisco representative of Milli- 
ken Bros., Inc., has patented a system of construction 
for the use of steel or cast iron columns with flat con- 
crete slab floors, by which the weight of the floor is 
transmitted directly to the columns. This system will 
be used in the Bankers Investment Company building 
in this city and a small hospital building in Oakland. 


The iron and steel market is developing indi 


St. Louis 


Str. Louis, Mo., July 31, ioir. 


1OnNS 

of a¢tivity in the near future, this being made a, vas 
by increasitég inquiries which bear ear-marks of ereater 
sincerity than some of those put forth in recent weeks 
At the moment no especially large sale8 are being 
closed, but there is a comfortable aggregate the 
small orders and to the specifications on contracts 
The shipments on the latter have been better for Jyly 
jsthan for June, which in turn was the best month since 


last February. 


Pig Iron.—The efforts to hold up pig iron in the 
St. Louis market have been to some extent success- 
ful, though there is still evidence that an attractive 
order would be accepted at a figure below the gen- 


erally quoted price. 
in 


firmest 


The larger producers are 


7 F the 
their attitude. 


The most interesting in- 


quiry of the week has been that of the Scullin-Galla- 
gher Steel Company for prices on 10,000 tons of basic 
for delivery in the first half of next year, the company 
having enough on hand to cover immediate require- 


ments. 


Small inquiries in the market from Iowa for 


Northern and Southern No. 2 iron aggregate about 1000 
tons, while there is also an inquiry for about 1000 tons 


of charcoal. 
the past week, but details are withheld. 
y the 


No. 2 


A sale of 1000 tons of malleable was made 
On Southern 
nominally at $10.50, 


quotation remains 


Birmingham, but this is not the minimum, when it 


comes to actual dealing. 


The news from the foundries 


is not particularly enthusiastic at present, some being 
reported closed indefinitely. 
Coke.—One inquiry of the week was for 500 tons 


per month of furnace coke for 12 months. 


The general 


run of inquiries continues good with no especially large 


contracts closed. 


Nevertheless the tone of the market 


is distinctly better, doubtless due to the approach of 


the 


more active 


season. Shipments on specifications 


on contracts are holding up fairly well for the season 
of the year. 


Finished Iron and Steel—Generally satisfactory 
conditions have prevailed in the finished product mar- 


ket. 


t. No large orders were placed, though the totals 
will run up pretty well. 


In standard rails two orders 


of 500 tons each were closed azd a third, held up, was 


released 


amounts ran in all to about 1000 tons. 


for the same for smaller 


Another pros- 


aniount; orders 


pective order r a quantity of considerable moment, 
considering the time of the year, is in sight and may 
be closed this week, while quite a number of minor in- 


quiries are in the market. 


In light rails the coal min- 


ing companies are buying well, but the lumber com- 
panies are not doing anything of consequence. The 
structural business for the week Will run about 2000 
tons in smail lots, with good requisitions on contracts. 

Old Material—The feature of the market the past 
week has been the decided activity in steel, the mills 
having shown considerable anxiety to buy at advancing 


prices, 


The 


market here is completely cleared of 


stock and dealers are inclined to make the prices even 


higher than they are. 


The only list out so far is that 


of the Missouri Pacific, about 1500 tons. Those of the 
other roads will be out during the week and the prices 
made will then indicate the tendency of the market. 
In other lines than steel the market shows no particu- 
lar change, though dealers are rather stiff in their at- 


titude toward prices. 


Dealers’ prices per gross ton, 


f.o.b. St. Louis, are as follows: 


On MORGAN ce a ea cre $12.50 to $13.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling................. ites ° 2 iL73 
Old steel facie, Jesse then 39s... 60k veces 11.50 to 12.00 
Relaying rails, standard section, subject to 
_s MAPEERION. . . 20 9.4.5 s'W0's'y 5 v:0-5,5:0b pelea 55 bane eae 
RO OE ONO Va. oo 6 ca ccdeiusaakeX tLe 13.00 to, 13.50 
sleavy melting steel scrap:..............0 11.50 to 12.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart...... 11.50 to 12.90 
Che following quotations are per net ton: 
erent Wh: OMB. on ie SS aac bwan sober $11.00 to $11.50 
SO NP MEAG 5 si whiea abinn b ibene Ske Sek wen 18.50 to 19.00 
PNG TIE MU a ed ek ee ee 17.50 to 18.00 
No. FUTONS “WIDOMEE. . os... co eat chenden 10.75 to 11.25 
No. Galread Wreeeht. oo sid ix KG 9.75 to 10.25 
peleny MOIR 6 wacko > (keen Chesebe 9.75 to 10.25 
ocomotive tires, smooth............csee06 14.50 to 15.00 
No. Meeneen  PONNO., oc. a << ce ca tiie. Le .. 8.50to 9.00 
PURINE UIE iia 0h. as be 65a 4 ko bee os 5.50 to 6,00 
Bik 3 DIOR. by © a'snnc oe scandens cape 9.25to 9.75 
No. 1 boilers cut to sheets and rings...... 8.00 to 8.50 
ee RT ae a ae ; 10.00 to 10.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap........... 8.06to 8.50 
Railroad: malleable ........ 40200000 s0caree 8.00 to 8.50 
Agricultural. malleable ...........04.e8s00% 700to 7.50 
a a RR Fg 8.00to 8.50 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap....... vecess 8.00to 850 
Railroad grate bars.......... bi okcs ckeakee oe 
Machine shop turnings................. .+. 6.50to 7.00 
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New York 


New York, August 2, 1911. 
Pig Iron.—Business in this immediate vicinity has 
been large, founders continuing to buy in small 
ntities for immediate delivery. A _ little» better 
vement is taking place in New England, with occa- 
nal purchases of 500 tons or more. Northern iron 
still quoted as follows at tidewater: No.:1 foundry, 
;.50 to $15.75; No. 2 X, $15 to $15.25; No. 2 plain, 
1.50 to $15. Seuhers ‘No. 1 foundry is: quoted at 
1.75 to $15.25 and No, 2, $14. 25 to $14.75 
Cast Iron Pipe—Some small New England lettings 
advertised. Bidders on the 11,000 tons asked for 
by Detroit have been notified that no award will be 
made but that the letting will be readvertised. General 
isiness is quiet. Carload lots of 6 in. are quoted at 
$21 to $22 per net ton, tidewater. 


Old Material.—From the point of sales made, deal- 
rs report conditions somewhat less encouraging, ex- 
ept in foundry grades, which are in rather better de- 
iand. Fair-sized sales of cast scrap have been made 
ir deliveries running over the next six months, on 
hich a slightly higher price was obtained than cur- 

rent quotations. A better inquiry is observed for old 
ir wheels. Holders of all kinds of scrap are firm in 
their views, influenced by the steady gain in steel works 
perations. Quotations are as follows, per gross ton, 
vew York and vicinity: 


Old girder and T-rails for melting........ $11.50 to $11.75 
Heavy melting steel scrap.............00. 11.00 to 11.25 
Relaviag. TRIM: oi cwwwed cca ee yi oaeben seve 20.50 to 21.50 
Rerolling rails (nominal)............+66+ 12.25to 12.50 
Standard hammered iron car axles........ 22.50 to 23.00 
Old steel. Gat QRIOEL cia Cote cass dae 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 vebiveed: Wie ied ci sos be ccuress 13.75 to 14.25 
Wrought irom: track SCTEPTS6. oc cee c eases 12.75to 13.25 
No. 1° yard: weOm@ME, BOMBicce-cs sin cvwvueses 11.75to 12.25 
No. 1 yard Wrougnt, GROPt......ccccceces 11.00 to 11.50 
oT ae ee rere ee ee ee, ee 4.75 to 5.25 
Cast DOCRARE 0 i cea c'd oivews cbt cdeinide ewe 7:00 to 7.50 
Wrote’ SEED biscc conan tacdseesnann 7.50to 8.00 
Wrowget POOe 6 ow0k oe 0s ctw cebvciceeues 11.00 to 11.50 
Old. Cad. WRG dws nad ase Creeweu eines 11.25to 11.75 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken tp...........-+. 11.25to 11.75 
Stowe  pleve bc aedevensde ond seadsce eben e'ae 8.50to 9.00 
Locomotive grate bars .....cscecesscsecs 9.00 to 9.50 
MalleaBle GOSt  icdice cehes cs cowwncasessne 10.50 to 11.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Confidence in the promise 
of general conditions is the only favorable feature of 
business in finished lines. It is not based on an in- 
rease in sales. Less new projects of size in structural 
hapes came to light this week than has been the case 

some time. The structural awards include: 1500- 
ton addition to Du Pont Building, Wilmington, Del., 

Cambria Steel Company, which also took a 9o-ton 
ridge for the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 1000 tons 

ra high school building, West Philadelphia, to 

nerican Bridge Company. The Wells Brothers Com- 
iy has the general contract for the Brigham Hospi- 
Boston, requiring 1000 tons. The work for the 
iersheds at Norfolk, it appears, has not yet been given 
. the Virginia Bridge Company. The Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey is to build a r500-ton Scherzer 
ridge; bids will shortly be asked for a two-story 
building, Clinton & Russell, New York, architects, for 
Essex County National Bank, Newark, and the 
Bartholomay Brewing Company is to erect a brew- 
house in Rochester. Quotations remain: Plain struc- 
tural material and plates, 1.51c. to 1.56c.; steel bars, 
1.36c. to 1.41¢.; bar iron, 1.30c. to 1.35¢c., all New York. 
Plain material and plates from store, New York, 1.80c. 
) 1.90¢. 

Ferroalloys.—Some sellers of ferrosilicon are out of 
he market in New York, as they are demanding what 
Reb cost to import foreign ferrosilicon at this time, 

hich is around $59, delivered at Pittsburgh. Ferro- 

langanese is very quiet and quoted at $36.50 to $37, 
saltimore. 
a 

The Associated Foundry Foremen of Philadelphia 

e decided to hold an outing at Central Park, in that 
‘ity, on Saturday, September 16. Several meetings of a 
special committee have been held and President C. R. 
rown now announces the following general committee: 

J. Krayer, John Alexander, C. S. Muir, J. Whitehead, 
T. Connelly, J. Butterworth, G. W. Moore, H. B. Taylor, 
Ir, H. Freiler, T. Livezey, Thomas C. Smith, W. 
‘lkins, Charles Goldman, A. Carr, H. Bing and E. F. 

vell. Plans are being made for a number of athletic 
events, for which prizes will be awarded. Tickets for 
the outing will be obtainable from-any member of the 
committee. 


'] 





Metal Market 


New York, August 2, Iort. 


The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery. 
Copper, New York. -—Lead.—~ .— Spelter.—, 


Electro- Tin. New St. New St. 

July. Lake. Ivtic. New York. . York. iwus, York, Lon s. 
Ia bo. 64 12.75 12.60 41.70 4.50 4.45 5.85 5.65 
Biba 6.4%» ee 12.60 41.55 4.50 4,45 5.85 5.67% 
e.-% 12.75 12.60 nama 4.50 4.45 5.90 5.70 
Belixveis 12.75 12.62% 41.25 4.50 4.45 5.90 5.70 
Aug. 

eg ek 0 en 12.75 12.62% 41,70 4.50 4.45 5.60 5.70 
a o08ddS 12.62% 422080 4.50 4.45 5.50 5.70 


Deliveries of tin into consumption during July were 
larger than in any other month in the year. The 
month’s exports of copper surpassed the record of any 
other month this year by fully 10,000 tons. . Lead con- 
tinues firm. Spelter has advanced 10 points. 


Copper—While there is not a great demand for 
copper the market has strengthened very decidedly in 
tone as a result of custom house returns on the ex- 
ports of copper which were made public yesterday 


afternoon. They showed that during July 34,055 tons. 


were sent abroad and this was far in excess of the 
exports of any other month of the year. The total 
exports of copper from January 1 have been fully 41, ey 
tons more than were exported in the same period 
last year. While domestic consumers seem to take 
very little interest in the copper situation the heavy 
exports have strengthened the market and electrolytic 
copper has been advanced slightly and it is now 
12.62¥2c. The price of Lake copper is unchanged at 
$12. 5c. The London market is experiencing the usual 
summer dullness and prices fluctuated very little during 
the week. -This morning spot copper was sold in Lon- 
don at £56 2s. 6d. and futures for £56 15s. Judging 
from the shipments under way the exports of copper 
will continue heavy. L. Vogelstein & Co. give the 
foilowing figures of German consumption of foreign 
copper from January 1 to June 30: Imports, 90,281 tons; 
exports, 4093 tons; consumption, 86,188 tons, as com- 
pared with consumption during the same period in 
1910 of 79,488 tons, Of the above quantity 78,454 tons 
were imported from the United States. 


Pig Tin.—The feature of the pig tin market during 
the week has been the somewhat surprising reports of 
deliveries of pig tin into consumption during July, as 
compiled by C. Mayer, secretary of the New York 
Metal Exchange. The figures show that deliveries 
into consumption during the month were 4300 tons, 
which is considerably above a normal month’s arrivals. 
The arrivals were heavy, however, and they amounted 
in all to 4837 tons. In anticipation of a good report there 
was a fair amount of buyimg’on Monday for tin for 
early delivery. Yesterday there was some good trad- 
ing, but principally between dealers: While spot tin 
is fairly plentiful, most of.the tin delivered during July 
was sent to the interior and this has tended to 
strengthen the New York market in the face of a slight 
decline in London, Pig tin in New York this morning 
was sold for 42c. and the market showed signs of ad- 
vancing, while in London spot tin sold at £191 and 
futures at £188 5s. 


Tin Plates.—There is a steadily increasing demand 
for tin plates and it comes principally from small manu- 
fecturers. The can manufacturers seem to be out of 
the market at present. The price is unchanged at $3.04 


for 100 lb. coke plates. The demand for foreign tin’ 


plates is not so heavy as it has been and the quotation 
is unchanged from last week at 13s. 9d. at Swansea, 
Wales. 

Lead.—Lead continues strong and shows signs of 
further advancing. There is not a great demand from 
consumers but many independent sellers of lead in 
this market have disposed of their holdings and their 
customers are looking to the leading interest to fill 
their wants. Regardless of the fact that outside sellers 
and the American rng & Refining Company are 
getting 4.45c. for lead in St. Louis, quotations in this 
market are unchanged at ik As a rule this market 
is 15 points higher than the St. Louis market. The 
American Smelting & Refining Company is in control 
of the situation and has practically shut out other sell- 
ers here, excepting those who control special brands. 

pelter.—The spelter market is very uncertain. Al- 
though average quotations have advanced 10 — 
there Seems to be a wide difference of opinion 
sellers as to what they should - and lnquiries have have 
resulted in quotations ra nging from arte to 
East St. Louis, Some car lots have been 
in this market at slightly lower prices than 5.70c., but 
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most of this spelter has been bought, according to in- 
formation obtained this morning. Consumers are 
shopping about a great deal and shrewd purchasers 
may be getting concessions under 5.70c. St. Louis, but 
that is the average price. This makes the market 
5.90c. in New York, but very few orders are being 
placed at that figure, as most buyers are closing for 
spelter f.o.b, at East St. Louis. 

’ Antimony.—Antimony is attracting very little atten- 
tion and the market is weak with Hallett’s at 8c.; Cook- 
son’s, 8.50c.; Chinese brands, 7.25c., and Hungarian 
grades, 7.30c. 


Chicago 


Avucust 2. (By Telegraph).—Trade in metals locally 
has been light, with little evidence of strength except 
in spelter. Tin is slightly lower. Interest in copper is 
dull, but prices apparently are well maintained. We 
quote, Chicago delivery, as follows: Casting copper, 
12.65c.; Lake, 13c., in carloads, for prompt shipment; 
small lots, 4c. to %e. higher; pig tin, carloads, 42.50c.; 
small lots, 44.50c.; lead, desilverized, 4.47%c. to 4.50c. 
for 50-ton lots; corroding, 4.72%c. to 4.75c. for 50-ton 
lots; in carloads, 2%4c. per 100 lb. higher; spelter, 5.65c. 
to 5.70¢.; Cookson’s antimony, 9%c., and other grades, 
8%4c. to 834c., in small lots; sheet zinc is $7.50 f.o.b. La 
Salle, in carloads of 600-lb. casks. On old metals we 
quote for less than carload lots: Copper wire, crucible 
shapes, 1034c.; copper bottoms, 9'4c.; copper clips, 
10%4c.; red brass, 9%c.; yellow brass, 7%c.; lead pipe, 
3.90c.; zinc, 3.90c.; pewter, No. 1, 26c.; tinfoil, 33c.; 
block tin pipe, 37c. 
St. Louis 


Jury 31.—The metal market continues to show a 
firm tendency, and prices of lead and spelter are espe- 
cially strong on advances. Lead, Missouri brand, is 
quoted 4.47%c. to 4.50c., with the demand good. Spel- 
ter is quotable at 5.67'4c. to 5.70c. and in good request. 
Tin is 42c., a slight drop from last week, while copper 
is up, Lake being quoted at 13.10c, and electrolytic at 
12.95c. Cookson’s antimony is unchanged at 8.85c. Re- 
ports from the Joplin district’ are that heavy rains 
flooded the mines, cutting the production heavily during 
the past week. The zinc ore market stands at $38 to 
$41.50 per ton despite the advance in spelter. Lead ore 
is stronger at $58 to $60 per ton. Calamine continues 
steady at $21 to $24 per ton on a 40 per cent. basis, 
choice lots going as high as $25. The.surplus blende 
has decreased more than one-half in the bins. Old metal 
prices are as follows: Light brass, 5c.; heavy brass and 
light copper, 8c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 9¢.; 
zinc, 3¢.; lead, 3%4c.; pewter, 20c.; tinfoil, 29c.; tea 
lead, 3c. 





Iron and Industrial Stocks 





New York, Aug. 2, I191I. 
The iron and industrial stocks have not shown much 
change since the last report, except Bethlehem Steel, 
both common and preferred, which advanced sharply, 
and American Shipbuilding common, which declined 
heavily with the passing of the dividend. In quite a 
number of stocks no transactions were noted. The 
range of prices on active:.stocks from Wednesday of 

last week to Tuesday of this weék was as follows: 


Allis-Chalm., pref... 28 - 28% Pressed Steel, pref. .10144-103 
Beth. Steel, com.... 34%- 38% Railway Spring, com, 36}4- 37% 
Reth. Steel,- pref.... 6334- 66% Republic, com....... 29%4-. 30%4 
Cam, . 000Rc rs << pe <la4 11-11% Republic, pref...... 9444- 94% 
8 Sag”. Reaper tigeae ge 87 - 88% DOG, > CNN sh 5.< 0s dha Xen 49% 
Car & Fdry, com... 56%- 57% Pipe, Com. 3... P0a. ee as 15% 
Steel Foundries........... 39 ea 53 
Colorado Fuel..,... U. S$. Steel, com.... 7834- 80 


U. S. Steel, pref. +. .119%-120 


33 - 34% 
General Electric..... 162%4-163% . S. 
57 59 Westinghouse Elec.. 72%4-'75 


Gr. N.-Ore Cert.. 


Int. Harv., com....122%-124% Va i 0. @ ©. 25.3. 85%- 89 
Int. Pump, com.... 40%- 41 Am, Ship, ‘com...... 55 + 62 
Int. Pump, -pref...2...... 8&8 Chi. Pneu.:Tool.... 51%4- 51% 
Locomotive, cam.... 393%4- 40% Cambria Steel....... 457%-.47% 
Locomotive, pref.......... 105 Lake Sup. Corp...'....... 27 
Nat En. & St., com.. 20%- 20% Crucible Steel, pref. 82 + 82% 


Nat. En. & St., pref. 98%- 99% -100 


Pressed Steel, com.. 36%4- 37 
Dividends Declared 


The United States Steel Corporation, regular quar- 
terly 13%4 per cent. on the preferred, payable August 30, 
and 114 per cent. on the common, payable Septemiber 29. 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, 
regular quarterly 134 per cent. on the preferred; regular 
quarterly 1 per cent., and extra I per cent. on. the com- 
mon, paid July 25. 

The International Harvester Company, regular quar- 


Harb. Wk. Ref., pref. 99 





terly 1% per cent. on the preferred, payable Septem- 
ber I. 

The Inland Steel Company, Chicago, quarterly, 13; 
per cent., payable September I. 

The Pressed Steel Car Company, regular quarterly, 
13%4 per cent. on the preferred, payable August 23. 

The Ashton Valve Company, quarterly, 2 per cent., 
payable August 15, 

The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, regular quar- 
terly, 2% percent. | 

The American Shipbuilding Company has passed the 
dividend on the common stock. 

—_+-o—___ 

Vismera Steel Sheets.—A new line of steel sheets is 
being placed on the market by the Inland Steel Company, 
Chicago, Ill, to be known by the trade name Vismera 
meaning purity and strength. Vismera, the company 
states, is a pure homogeneous dense metal which pos- 
sesses all the qualities necessary to stand trying exposure 
above or below ground. The metal is tough, ductile, 
strong, pliable and easy worked, and the manufacturer 
places much emphasis on its lasting qualities. Vismera 
sheets are furnished in the following grades and sizes: 
Blue annealed, 3% in. to No. 16 gauge, widths up to 48 
in., lengths up to 180 in.; box annealed, Nos. 18 to 26 
gauge, widths up to 48 in., lengths up to 144 in.; galvan- 
ized, Nos. 10 to 18 gauge, widths up to 48 in., Nos. 20 to 
28 gauge, widths up to 36 in., and lengths up to 144 in. 
They are made either corrugated or plain and are offered 
for all uses met with in a sheet metal business. A 
descriptive pamphlet about this new metal has been pre 
pared by the company. 


The Standard Steel Company, Bedford, Ohio, which 
recently increased its capital stock from $40,000 to $100,- 
000, will add to its plant by installing one or two addi- 
tional stands of cold rolls and an annealing and pickling 
outfit. Further extensions may be made a little later. The 
company makes a specialty of polished stove plates. At 
the recent annual meeting officers for the year were 
elected as follows: President and general manager, C. R. 
Williams; vice-president, C. R. Curtis; secretary, W. A. 
Green; treasurer, G. A. Curtis. The officers, with R. W. 
White, W. M. Mills and A. F. Pav, make up the board 
of directors. 


A device which prevents a trolley car from. being 
started when a passenger is mounting or dismounting is 
being tested on the line of the Portland Railway, Light 
& Power Company, Portland, Me. It consists of a hinged 
step which is depressed about % in. when a weight’ of 
from 5 to 10 lb. is placed on it. This breaks an electric 
circuit connected with the contractor, so that the con- 
tractor fails to close. The device is arranged, however, 
so that the motorman is able to reverse the car regardless 
of the condition of the step. 


The Aluminum Company of America, New Kensing- 
ton, Pa., recently contracted with the Pittsburgh office of 
the Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Company for a large 
cross compound Hamilton-Corliss engine for direct con- 
nection to two outside packed pumps which are to work 
against an accumulator with a pressure of 1500 Ib. 


The foundry business of the late Henry Clay Larrabee, 
Baltimore, Md., has been taken over by William I. Krause 
and S. E. Wollett, who have severed their connection with 
the Maryland Steel Company. Mr. Krause has been iden- 
tified with the steel business for about 20 years. 


On July 19 the net surplus of idle cars on the railroads 
of the United States and Canada stood at 149,072, as com- 
pared with 163,621 two weeks before, a reduction of 8.8 per 
cent. The number of idle cars, or the gross surplus, was 
150,433, aS compared with 165,508. The surplus of coal 
cars decreased from 70,363 to 62,680, and of box cars from 
52,875 to “46,675. 


Monel metal in sheets, small rods and wire ‘is now being 
produced by Shimer, McGlyn & Co.; Nineteenth and Wash- 
ington streets, Philadelphia. 
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American Iron Trade Statistics for 
1910 


Statistics of the American Iron and Steel 


Association 


1e annual statistical report of the American Iron and 
St Association, 261 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. containing the statistics of iron and steel production 
for 1910, is now ready for distribution. It comprises 120 
pages, and the price is $5 per copy. The information 
given is more comprehensive than usual, indicating the 
indefatigable energy of James M. Swank, the veteran gen- 
eral manager of the association, who, for more than 38 
years has been collecting and publishing these statistics. 
Some of the figures have already been presented in our 
columns, having been taken from the Bulletin of the asso- 
ciation, in which they were given publicity as soon as the 
information was in shape to be announced. The report 
now gives a complete record of the American production 
of iron and steel in 1910. Extracts from it are as follows: 


Production of Pig Iron 


The production of pig iron in 1910, classified according 
to the fuel used, was as follows compared with the three 
preceding years, 





Fuel Used— 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

Gross Tons. 
Bituminous, chiefly 

coke . 23,972,410 15,331,863 24,721,037 26,257,978 
Anthracite and 

coke , 1,335,286 353,315 682 ,383 628,579 
Anthracite alone... 36,268 1,694 16,048 20,503 
Charcoal sé eue 437,397 249,146 376,003 396,507 

Total......... 25,781,361 15,936,018 25,795,471 27,303,567 


Small quantities of pig iron made with charcoal and 
electricity are included in the charcoal figures. Small 
quantities of ferroalloys made with electricity are also 
included in the totals for each year. 

The following table gives the production of Bessemer 
and low-phosphorus pig iron by States in late years: 











States— 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
Gross Tons. 
Pennsylvania oe» (155988 908 3,069,015 3,851,606 4,393,905 
Ohio . sank bh a 0 1,907,529 3,628,046 3,460,736 
Illinois: ... 1,782,740 1,367,283 1,804,402 1,826,407 
New York and New 
Jersey 929,519 483 ,900 628 ,426 834,632 
Maryland and Vir- 
ginia ; 421,958 183,879 284,356 326,614 
West Va., Tenn., 
and Kentucky. . 324,323 121,703 293 , 837 267 ,577 
Mich., Wis., Minn., 
Colo and Cal.... 325,778 83 ,667 66,697 135,771 
Total. 6.04 13,231,620 7,216,976 10,557,370 11,245,642 


The following table gives the production of basic pig 
iron by States since 1907: 


States— 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

Gross Tons. 
New York and New 

jersey... «suas 215,197 110,167 466,919 414,228 
Penna ——~ Alle- 

gheny County. 1,812,007 1,854,327 3,187,687 2,807,551 
Penna other 

counties. . 1,772,401 843,535 2,068,558 2,439,514 
Virginia and Ala- 

bama...°.. 542,256 450,753 402 , 903 697,377 
Ohio 451,378 278,386 845 ,956 1,155,434 
Ind., Ill., “Mo., ‘and 


Col aman 581,980 472,976 1,278,202 1,570,504 


ong o% 5,375,219 4,010,144 8,250,225 9,084,608 


The production .of spiegeleisen and ferromanganese in 
iIQiO was 224,431 tons, against 225,040 tons in 1909, a de- 
crease of 609 tons. The production of ferromanganese 
alone in 1909 was 71,376 tons, against 82,209 tons in 1909. 
Of spiegeleisen alone the production was 153,055. tons, 
against 142,831 tons in 1909. The spiegeleisen and ferro- 
manganese produced in 1910 were made by Pennsylvania 
and Illinois. The total production of both products since 
ISQ9 is given in the following table: 





Total 


Years Gross Tons. Years. Gross Tons. 
1899 Fah, 219 '768 Oty cass 289,983 
1900 ( ait *255,977 WBE Seeks 300,500, 
1901 i age 291,461 ss evn sonia 339,348 
1902 a 212,934 We Sia ie et ae 152,018 
cid 192'661 $908 os 2 fap 3k. 225,040 
9 cai 219,446 Ea 224,431 


In addition to the above 47 tons of ferrophosphorus 
e produced in 1902, 946 tons in 1904, 1243 tons in 1905, 


i42 tons in 1906, 1273 tons in: 1908, 3385 tons in, 1909, and 
“471 tons in 4910,,.In 1903, and 1907.,this..grade was not 
reported. fey! ; 


t} 
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Consumption of Iron Ore in Blast Furnaces 


We estimate the total consumption.of domestic and 
foreign iron ore, not including mill cinder, scale, scrap, 
etc., in the manufacture of pig iron in 1910 at 51,563,000 
tons, as compared with 48,660,000.tons in 1909. .The 
average consumption of iron ore in 1910 per ton of pig 
iron made was 1.888 tons, as compared with 1.886 tons in 
1909. In addition over 500,000 tons of ore are annually 
consumed by rolling mills and steel works. 

In addition to the 51,563,000 tons of iron ore consumed 
in 1910 by blast furnaces in the manufacture of pig iron, 
about 2,800,000 tons of mill cinder, scale, scrap, slag, zine 
residuum, etc., were also used as compared with about 
2,535,000 tons in 1909. Adding these figures to the ore 
reported gives a total for 1910 of about 54,363,000 tons, or 
an average of about 1.99 tons of iron ore and other metal- 
lic material used per ton of pig iron made, as compared 
with about 51,195,000 tons, or an average of about 1.08 
tons, in 1909. 


In the following table the production of pig iron by 
grades is given from 1907 to I9gI0: 


Grades— 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910, 
Gross Tons. 


Bess. and low-phos. 13,231,620 7,216,976 10,557,370 11,245,642 
Basic (mineral fuel) 5,375,219 4,010,144 8,250,225 9,084,608 





Forge pig iron..... 683 ,167 457,164 725,624 $64,157 
Fdy. and ferrosil.. 5,151,209 3,637,622 5,322,415 5,260,447 
Malleable Bessemer 920,290 414,957 658,048 843,123 
Spiegeleisen... .... 283,430 111,376 142,831 153,055 
Ferromanganese. . . 55,918 40,642 82,209 71,376 
White, mottled, di- 
rect castings, etc. 80,508 47,137 56,749 81,159 
Total... ... 25,781,361 15,936,018 25,795,471 27,303,567 


Production of All Kinds of Steel 


The production of all kinds of steel ingots and castings 
in I910 amounted to 26,094,919 tons, against 23,955,021 tons 
in 1909, an increase of 2,139,898 tons, or almost 9 per cent. 
Of the total production in 1910 25,154,087 tons were ingots 
and 940,832 tons were castings, as compared with 23,208,779 
tons of ingots and 656,242 tons of castings in 1909. The 
production in 1910 was much the largest in our history. 
The year of next largest production was 1909. The 
following table gives the production of all kinds of 
steel ingots and castings by processes in 1910 and four 
previous years: 


States—Gross Crucible Total 
Tons All Kinds Bessemer. Open- and All Ingots and 
of Steel. hearth. Other. astings. 

Maine, Mass., R. I., 

and Conn. 2,592 223,158 23,751 249,501 
New York and New 

JOON. Geka as 740,529 713,245 34,856 1,488,630 
Penns vania. ... 2,975,750 10,153,816 77,973 13,207,539 


Del., Md., Dist. of 
Col, Va., West 


La. and Tex..... 589,949 ebFile Oris. ci, 1.487.168 
Oi ae nk aces 3,314,053 1,733,409 3,146 5,050,608 
Indiana and Illinois 1,693,053 2,302,140 31,247 4,026,440 
Mich., Wis., Minn., 

Missouri, lowa, 

Ore., Wash 
a California... 96,846 481,522 6,665 585,033 


Totalfor1910. 9,412,772 16,504,509 177,638 26,094,919 


Total for 1909. 9,330,783 14,493,936 130,302 23,955,021 














Total for 1908. 6,116,755 7,836,729 69 , 763 14,023 ,247 


Total for 1907. 11,667,549 11,549,736 145,309 23, 362.5 
Total for 1906. 12,275,830 10,980,413 141,893 23, 398, 136 


Of the total production of ingots in 1910 50,821 tons 
were made by the electric and various minor processes. 

The following table gives by States the production of 
all kinds of steel castings in 1910, included in the totals 
given in the previous table: 


Stesee Gross . ' Conette redek’ : 
essemer. Open- a 

? mt hearth, Other. Castings. 
., Conn., New 

— and N. J... 43,585 110,808 2,910 127,303 

Pennsylvania. . (10,674 327 , 896 2,502 341,072 


Del.,  Md., Dist. of 
Columbia, Va 


WwW. = Ala. 
oo. a) oe 165,158 , 3,146 180, 560 
dian? Illinois 
a Michigan.. 10,722 185,973 5,539 202 ,234 
Wis., Minn., lowa, 
Missouri, ~~ 
California, Fabs , 11,008 73,516 $5,049 89,663 


Total for 1910.71) 58,335 863,351 19,146 940,832 
“33814 
Pr best 30'539 | 311.977 


. . * * 46,220 
Totalfor 1907, 33.273 746.525 23,319 if 17 
Tonal igr4906, 322604, , 7195891, ): :9h12M8. 5 PakdOS 














601,040 ' 21,388 656,242 
ig/Ba4 3 
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Included in the 26,004,610' tons: df steel ingots and cast- 
ings made in 1910 there were about 567,819 tons of alloyed 
steel, of which about 538,462 tons were ingots and about 
29,357 tons were castings. 


Production of All Kinds of Rails 

The production of all kinds of rails in the United 
States in 1910 amounted to 3,636,031 tons, against 3,023,845 
tons in 1909, an increase of 612,186 tons, or over 20.2 per 
cent. The maximum production was reached in 10906, 
when we made 3,977,887 tons. The year of next largest 
production was 1910. Rails rolled from purchased blooms, 
crop ends, scrap, seconds, and rerolled and renewed rails 
are mcluded. In the following table the production of all 


kinds of rails in 1910 and the four preceding years is 
given: 








Open- 
States—Gross Tons. Bessemer. hearth. Iron. Total. 
New York, New Jersey and 
Gs. =. is oe ee 568,353 143 ,622 711,975 
Pennsylvania. . a 591,473 395,229 986,702 
West Virginia, ‘Alabama 
Ae Pere 19,550 477 , 166 496,716 
Ind., Ill., Col., Wash. and 
Calloania. 65.50 sven’ 705 ,066 735,342 230 1 440,638 
Total for 1910 i werea ss 1,884,442 1,751,359 230 3,636,031 
Total for 1909 bie. 6 bes 1,767,171 1,256,674 3,023,845 
Total for 1908........ 1,349,153 $71,791 71 1,921,015 
Total for 1907........ 3,380,025 252,704 925 3,633,654 
Total for 1906. ...:... 3,791,459 186,413 15 3,977,887 


Included in the total of steel rails rolled in 1910 are 
about 261,534 tons of alloyed and electric rails, as com- 
pared with about 50,724 tons in 1909. About 234,145 tons 
of such rails were rolled from Bessemer steel in 1910 and 
about 27,389 tons from basic open-hearth steel, while in 
1909 about 35,606 tons were rolled from Bessemer and 
about 15,025 tons from, open-hearth steel. 


Production of Wire Rods 


The total production of iron and.steel wire rods in 
1910 amounted to 2,241,830 gross tons, against 2,335,685 
tons in 1909, a decrease of 93,855 tons, or over 4 per 
cent. In 1910 the steel wire rods rolled amounted to 2,- 
241,203 tons and the iron rods to 627 tons. In 1909 no 
iron wire rods were reported. Small quantities of steel 
copper-clad wire rods are included im the totals for the 


two years. The maximum production of wire rods was 
in 1909. The production since 1907 was as follows: 

States—Gross Tons. 1907. 1908 1909 1910. 
Mass., Conn., R. I., N. 

Y. and N. J iia 233 ,687 200,113 280,101 246,669 
Penna., Ky., Ga., Ala 

and Ohio.. ; .»»- 1,176,278 1,047,243 1,388,237 1,412,352 
Indiana, [Illinois and 

Colorado 607 ,618 569,593 667 ,347 582,809 

Total 017,58 3 1,816,949 2,335,865 2, 241. 830 


Production of Structural Shapes 


Our statistics of the production of iron and steel struc- 
tural shapes embrace forms which are rolled for strictly 
structural purposes, but they do not include plates, girders 
made from plates, concrete bars, or small angles, channels, 
etc., for use in the manufacture of bedsteads, agricultural 
implements, safes, fences, etc. For 1910 the figures are 
carefully limited to such forms of iron and steel as are 
well known to the iron trade for use in the erection of 
buildings, the building of bridges, viaducts, and ships, 
and like important uses. 

The total production of strictly structural shapes in 1910 
was 2,266,890 tons, against 2,275,562 tons in 1909. Of the 
total production in 1910 about 426 tons were rolled from 
iron against about 44,814 tons rolled from iron in 1909. 
The maximum production of structural shapes was in 
1910, allowance being made for the omission in that year 
of the tonnage of small shapes which we now class with 
miscellaneous rolled products. The production since 1907 
by States was as follows: 


States—Gross Tons. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
New York and New Jer- ‘i 
OOF. sna dy theta 181,677 86,044 177,483 } 1.853.407 
Pennsylvania.......... 1,458,507 810,146 1,642,074j°°"~~” 
Alabama, Tennessee 
and ORO. «s+ sace>s 47,074 31,287 60,213 40,433 
Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Colorado and 
CeRORED . .. vs-ow <a He 253,094 155,704 395,792 373,050 
ee 1,940,352 1,083,181 2,275,562 2,266,890 
Production of Plates and Sheets 
The production of iron and steel plates and sheets in 
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1910, excluding nail plate, amounted to 4,055,484 tons 
against 4.234,346 tons in 1909, an increase of 721,13 tons 
or over 17 per cent. The maximum 


production was 
reached in 1910. The following table gives the pro: 


’ 





tion 
by States of plates and sheets in each year since 1907 
excluding nail plate: 

States—Gross Tons. 1907. 1908. 1909. 

New Eng., N. Y., 

De coe ote 126,403 58,567 119,642 141 999 
Pennsylvania. . ...+ 2,651,166 1,531,066 2,384,185 2,808 ge 
Del., Md. and Virginia. 28,420 25,000 29,038 23. 863 
WwW est i) 153,599 159,714 211,012 225 649 
Kentucky and Alabama *54,631 45,473 70,639 69.610 
RR es On ee ds 851,987 603,213 938,185 1,052 414 
Ind., Ill., Wis., Mo., . 

Wyoming and Cali- 

SS Ses oN 355h ae 382,626 226 ,660 481,645 633 066 

eS Fe oe 4,248,832 2,649,693 4.234.346 4.9 484 


In 1910 the production of iron plates and sheets was 
91,118 tons, against 76,202 tons in 1909 and 54,033 tons in 
1908. 

Separating the production of iron and steel plates of 
No. 12 gauge and thicker from the production of iron 
and steel sheets of No. 13 gauge and thinner, total pro- 
duction of plates in 1910 was 2,807,728 tons, as compared 
with 2,379,008 tons in 1909, and the total production of 
sheets in 1910 amounted to 2,147,756 toms, as compared 
with 1,855,248 tons in 1900. 

The production of black plates, or sheets, for tinning in 
1910, included in the above, amounted to 712,137 tons, 
against 606,482 tons in 1909. 


Production of Tinplates and Terne Plates 


From reports received from the large producers and 
from estimates we have made for a few other producers 
we find that the production of tinplates and terne plates 
in 1910 amounted to 1,619,005,000 lb., or 722,770 gross 
tons, as compared with 1,370,788,000 lb. or 611,811 tons, in 
1909, an increase of 248,217,000 lb., or 110,811 tons. Of 
the total in 1910 647,688 tons were tinplates, as compared 
with 526,722 tons in 1909, and 75,082 tons were terne plates, 
as compared with 85,237 tons in 1909. The total produc- 
tion of tinplates and terne plates in 1910 was much larger 
than in any other year. 

All the tinplates produced in 1910 were made of steel, 
but of the 168,184,000 pounds of terne plates about 5,765,000 
pounds were made of iron, as compared with about 8- 
054,900 pounds of iron in 1909. 


Production of Miscellaneous Rolled Products 


The production of merchant bars, skelp, spike rods, 
bolt rods, splice bars, hoops, bands, cotton-ties, strips, 
rolled axles rolled armor plate, and other forms of fin- 
ished rolled iron and steel is given in the following table: 





rolled forging blooms and forging billets are included, 
but forged armor plate, hammered axles, and other 
forgings are not included. 

Articles—Gross Tons. Iron. Steel. Total 
Merchant bars 1,074,163 2,711,568 . 3,785,731 
Bars for reinforced conc rete work. 4,645 236,464 241,109 

Skelp, flue, etc ate bne 350,578 1,477,616 1,828,194 
Splice bars.... : : 14,352 208 ,670 223 ,022 
Hoops... . ‘ Bean 262,214 262,214 
Bands and cotton-ties 424,979 424,979 
Rolled forging blooms and forging ¥ “ 

billets haa de wia's ake 202 459,731 459,933 
Sheet piling........ Je 5, to ‘ , 26,598 26 , 598 
Railroad ties os geen 49,048 49,048 
Spike and chain rods, bolt and nut E van 
rods, Galas ; 192,449 982,473 1,17 4,966 
Tote ul for 1910. “iy 636, 389 - 839, 361 8, 475,75 50 
Total for 1909. 1,572, 491 6,139,015 7,711, 506 


Production of Cut and Wire Nails 


Cut Nails.—Our statistics of iron and steel cut nails and 
cut spikes embrace only standard sizes of nails and 
spikes cut from plates. They do not embrace railroad and 
other forged spikes, wire nails of any size, machine- made 
horseshoe nails, cut tacks, or hob, clout, basket, shoe, oF 
other small sizes of cut nails. Cut spikes are always it 
cluded with cut nails. 

The production of cut nails and cut spikes in 1910 
amounted to 1,005,233 kegs of 100:Ib. each, against 1,207,597 
kegs in 1900,.a decrease of 202,364 kegs, or over 16.7 per 
cent. The following table gives the production by States 
in 1909 and 1910, iron nails being separated from steel 
nails for I9I0: 
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1910. 1909. 
Kegs of 100 
Pounds. Tron. Steel. Total. Total. 
AD. de enind sta 210,364 326,754 $37,118 666,792 
rginia, Massachus- 
nd OBER ides. 6 chs ieee 275,352 275,352 364,947 
y and Illinois.... 45,123 147 ,640 192,763 175,858 
eedupeiiiciids* ~ pipdtlstasmatean aii 
L. 2 vive pea 255,487 749,746 1,005,233 1,207,597 


maximum production of iron and steel cut nails 

ut spikes was reached in 1886, when 8,160,973 kegs 
nade. 

following table gives the production by States of 

nails and cut spikes from 1907 to 1910 in kegs of 








ounds : 
tates —Kegs. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
lvanit; ; <sicea'ss 664,998 525,169 666,792 537,118 
Virginia and In- 
wee 175,549 
isetts and Ohio 102 ,333 285,554 364,947 275,352 
ky, Illinois and 
§ ach cial 166,258 145,459 175,858 192,763 
tal. . <a cae koa Go 956,182 1,207,597 1,005,233 
Vire Nails —The production of wire nails in 1910 


unted to 12,704,902 kegs of 100 lb., as compared with 
116,053 kegs in 1909, a decrease of 1,211,151 kegs, or 
r &7 per cent. Steel wire nails only were made in 
The maximum production was reached in 
igo. The following table gives the production by States 
from 1907 to 1910 in kegs of 100 lb.: 


years. 


;—Kegs of 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

0 Pounds. 
R. I. and 
recticut... 263 , 487 134,170 195,298 175,730 
York, N. J. 

1 Pa ’ 4,787.311 4,214,681 6,113,353 § ,457,099 
Ga., Ala- 

ma and Ohio... 3,057,620 2,787,140 3,470,001 3,503,433 


ana and Illinois 2,941,216 
W Colorado and 
Ca 5 Sie 681, 410 714,876 


2,812,105 3,449,106 2,906,274 


688 ,295 662, 366 


Total ae 731, 044 10,662,972 13,916, 053, “12, 704, 902 


[he following table gives the total production of cut 
and wire nails from I90I to IgIO: 


Years, Kegs. Years. Kegs. 
19¢ nb ; 11,346,062 1906. 12,675 , 886 
1902 ; : . 12,616,008 1907... 12,840,182 
1 7 11,067,554 1908... 11,619,154 
1904 : 13,210,023 SOUS cast 15,123,650 
1905 12,212,441 1910... 13,710,135 
os 


International Exposition of Inventions 


\merica’s first International Exposition of Inventions 
will be held in St. Louis the week beginning September 
1911, in the new Coliseum Building. This building is 
specially adapted for the handling of large expositions. 
Manager F. W. Payne states that the interest manifested 
by manufacturers and business men throughout the country 
licates that this exposition will be a pronounced suc- 
it will give inventors an opportunity of bringing their 
inventions directly before the general business public 
for their mutual benefit. A visit to the exposition will 
lisclose to a manufacturer many new ideas and devices, 
which, perhaps, may prove to be the very thing 
he has long searched for. 
Suc h an exposition is one of the annual events in Eng- 
but has never before been held in this, country. 
hen the matter was first discussed, the selection of the 
in which it should be held was a problem, but after 
ully investigating the advantages and disadvantages 
different cities it was decided that St. Louis was 
cferable on account of the central location. The ex- 
ion will be international in its scope. Several entries 
have already been made from foreign countries and many 
tors are expected to come from abroad to study the 
ew devices which will be shown. 
————__s4-oe—___—__ 
_ No. 2 furnace of the Warwick Iron & Steel Company, 
Vottstown, Pa. was blown in July 27. For a little time 
he furnace will be run on foundry grades. - 


me of 


+ 


The Munning-Loeb Company, manufacturer and de- 
signer of electroplating and buffing equipment supplies, is 

ted at Matawan, N. J., instead of Matapan, as incor- 
rectly printed in The Iron Age of July 27. 
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A. I. Findley, editor of The Iron Age, arrived in New 
York from Europe on Tuesday and has resumed his duties. 

W. P. Snyder, president of the Shenango Furnace Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., will sail for Europe August 10, to be 
gone two months. 

William S. Pilling, of Pilling & Crane, Philadelphia, 
Pa., returned August 1 from a three weeks’ vacation. 
T. I. Crane, of the same firm, sailed August 2 for a six 
weeks’ trip abroad. 

P. S. Smith, secretary of the J. D. Smith Foundry Sup- 
ply Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has taken charge of the 
company’s Eastern offices, 378 Ellicott Square Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y., from which point all Canadian and Eastern 
trade business will be handled. 

W. H. Whiteside, who recently resigned the presidency 
of the Allis-Chalmers Company, has been elected president 
of the Stevens-Duryea Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Irving H. 
Page who has been elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors and treasurer of the company. The official state- 
ment is made that the company does not contemplate the 
purchase of nor consolidation with any other automobile 
interests. 

—_++o—__ 


The Inland Steel Company’s Annual Report 


Stockholders of the Inland Steel Company, Chicago, 
held their annual meeting July 25 and received the report 
of the operations of the company, showing that the net 
profit for the year, after deductions for depreciation and 
for the exhaustion of minerals, was $1,598,624. The finan- 





cial statement for the year ended June 30, IQII, is as 
follows: 
Net earnings from operations after deducting $714,452 for 
maintenance and repairs of plants.....+...ssssee0s $1,798,437 
COUR SOA ado acca ks os 0 00's 0a 00s beeen eens ket 1,981 
Total profit for year............. Mikiin ea nkekaen names $1,800,419 
Less— 
Provision for depreciation and renewal of plants.$i50,000 
Provision for exhaustion of minerals.......... 51,795 
. - 201,795 
Net prot fOr yeas sccvcccvccccucersscguachedeeoses $1, 598,624 
Deduct— 
Setereek “Oe. WHER xi. c sivinwn ned exarewtsaevees $159,750 
Dividends paid...csccusecesscccccecscccsseuy OPMaae 
——--—— 754,094 
Surplus, year ended June 30, 191]. ..ssccceserereeeneece $844,529 
Add premium on capital stock Sd BOE Ceein ds cctnevesnen 112,000 
Abb Grewia GUEPIEE Gs 6 i iia ew hcewed ee Heda e eas ds eRR 2,416,417 
Total surplus per balance sheet June 30, 1911........ $3,372,947 


-_---O op - + 


The H. C. Frick Coke Company, Pittsburgh, will not 
erect coke ovens on the.coal property recently purchased by 
the United States Steel Corporation from the Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal & Coke Company. This property is 
located in Washington County, Pa., adjacent to coal proper- 
ties owned by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company and Pittsburgh & Westmoreland 
Coal Company. Thomas Lynch, president of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Company, states that the coal lands recently 
purchased in that territory will probably not be ne up 
for some years. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, 
65 Liberty street, New York City, has established a system 
of commercial arbitration which will be conducted by a 
Committee on Arbitration; of which Charles L. Bern- 
heimer is the chairman. The purpose is to offer the 
means to both members and non-members for a proper 
and satisfactory adjudication of commercial controversies, 
thus eliminating the many tedious amd vexatious delays 
incident to trials at law. The report of the special com- 
mittee has been issued in pamphlet form and gives in full 
the details of the plan. 


The Cincinnati Steel Castings Company, 948 to 960 
Kenyon avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, is erecting a new foun- 
dry at Queen City avenue and Spring Grove for the manu- 
facture of light and medium weight castings by the con- 
verter process. 
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International Iron and Steel Association 


The Proceedings of the Conference at Brussels, as Reported by Stenographer—Views of 
European Manufacturers as to the Sort of Agreement Possible 





As was indicated in our report of the Brussels iron and steel conference of July 5 and 6, given in The /ron 
Age of July 20, representatives of the press were not admitted to the sessions. A press committee consisting 
of one representative from each country was instructed by the convention to give to the press, after each day’s 
session, “such information as should be deemed wise.” It was also decided that later a full stenographic re- 
port of the proceedings be prepared for publication. The press committee’s perfunctory bulletin of the action 
taken was duly given out, together with Judge Gary’s address on taking the chair. The secretary of the con- 
vention, Wm. B. Peat, of a London firm of accountants, has made public in the past week the full report of 
the conference. We publish it verbatim, with the exception of the portions already given in these columns; 
namely, the address of Judge Gary, the names of delegates and the names of representatives from the various 
countries appointed on the committee to frame and report a plan of international organization, if such asso- 
ciation is decided advisable. 

We reprint the stenographer’s full report—in spite of the redundant and rather tiresome expressions of 
compliment and protestations of high ethical purpose contained in some of the addresses—as best affording an 
idea of what actually took place at the Brussels meeting. So many erroneous statements have appeared as 
to the purpose of its promoters and such unwarranted construction has been put upon the action taken that 
readers of The Iron Age are entitled to put their own interpretation upon the motives of those who participated 
and draw their own conclusions as to the figure any association likely to be formed on the lines indicated would 
cut in international iron and steel markets. 

The report, after referring to the election of Judge Gary as chairman of the convention and of Wm. B. 
Peat as secretary, and after giving the names of the Credentials and Press Committees, together with their 
reports, which were adopted, presents in full the address of Judge Gary. Following the address the proceed- 





ings were as given below: 


Tue CHarRMAN.—Gentlemen, I should now like to call 
upon a few of the gentlemen whom I know and whom I 
may designate to address themselves to this subject. With- 
out previous consent and acting with what I may call 
arbitrary spirit, knowing that Sir John Randles has to 
leave us very soon, and having a great desire to hear 
from him on the general subject, I am going to ask him 
to speak. I now have pleasure in calling on Sir John 
Randles to speak on behalf of England. 


Sir John Randles 


I can only respond to the call by trying for a moment 
or two to speak. One of the factors in the situation to- 
day is this: I take it that, while we are gathered from 
many countries and in one sense may be representative 
of many interests, I am only entitled to speak for my- 
self. Thus I am not entitled to speak for any group or 
any body of men, so that what I say must be regarded as 
coming solely from myself. I had the pleasure of being 
in the United States on the occasion to which Judge Gary 
has referred. On that occasion I had the advantage of 
listening more than once to the‘ enunciation of the views 
which Judge Gary has laid before us to-day, to which I, 
at any rate, am absolutely a convert. I believe that in the 
foreshadowing of the principle of live and let live much 
may be done in relation to our industry. It would be 
vain and futile for any individual manufacturer, or any 
section of manufacturers, to think that he could, with ad- 
vantage to, himself, monopolize the industry in his own 
sphere or any other sphere without regard to his com- 
petitors in the business. 

The principle that I-take Judge Gary as laying down is 
this: There will always be competition in ‘the world— 
our interests are diverse—but so far as we can come to- 
gether—there is no danger in meeting to consider and to 
discuss the commercial and the mercantile side of our in- 
dustry—we should continue to gather together for the com- 
mon good. I may illustrate that possibly by saying when 
I was in the United States I saw many and various im- 
provements in manufacture on what I was familiar with 
in my own concern. :I could not adopt all those sug- 
gestions of improvement; but Judge Gary allowed me to 
go into the office of his company and there I was shown 
and had explained to me how those who are more or less 
competitors come together. I was shown how, once a 
month, the various managers of the different blast. furnaces, 
for instance, belonging to the United States Steel: Gorpora- 





tion, were gathered together in New York and they had 
laid before them cost sheets, particulars of all that ap- 
pertains to the manufacture of pig iron. There was a 
full and free and ample discussion between those who 
were particularly interested in the blast-furnace manage- 
ment—nobody else—but that particular section met to- 
gether and discussed with great advantage to all con- 
cerned. When I got home the managers asked me if I 
had any improvements that I could bring before them, 
and I told them that I thought they would mostly re- 
quire a very large amount of capital which was not at 
our command, But I said perhaps one of the most ad- 
vantageous things I could bring over was to tell them 
exactly how to deal with different questions referring to 
blast-furnace management. I introduced this system and 
brought all the departmental managers together, who met 
monthly now to compare notes and help the more back- 
ward to attain the standard of the best. I can assure 
this gathering that there has been a very perceptible ad- 
vantage in the percentage of reduced cost in the manufac- 
ture from the gathering together of those men who are 
interested in blast-furnace manufacture at our works. . It 
had a beneficial effect which was measurable in pounds, 
shillings and pence; and that is how it appeals to me, 
because, after all, our. object is to make profits. 

I thought to myself, if this plan of bringing together 
the men who are engaged in that particular limited branch 
of the industry is so beneficial, surely we may have great- 
er advantage by bringing together those who have to do 
with the control of these large concerns: represented here 
to-day. 

Let me give another illustration. It is not: only a 
question of economy of manufacture, it is largely a ques- 
tion of the disposal of our product in the most economical 
manner possible. It is quite possible, for instance, it 
might cost to make a ton of any commodity you like— 
pig iron, rails or plates, or any material—in the United 
States or in England, exactly the same amount.of money 
to produce your article. There might be a market to 
which it would cost to get our material—6 shillings a 
ton, we say—$I.50 a ton to get our material to the market. 
It might cost Judge Gary 10 shillings a ton to get to that 
market—$2.50. Surely, it would. be common sense if 
were mié¢eting Judge Gary in an assembly of the descrip- 
tion herwishes to establish, it would be a very reasonable 
thing for me to say: Judge, it only costs me:$1.50 to get 
to. the market; it costs you $2.50.. Why should: you seek 
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t me into my market? There is another market over 
t} where you can get for $1.50 your goods carried 
where it costs mie $2.50. You go and sell your com- 
nodity in that market and let me sell my commodity in 
market. In that way there is*an absolute saving to 
industry of $1 a ton if they meet together and talk 
mon sense to each other in that manner. There is 
bligation on me to tell the Judge to accept my pro- 
il; and surely if we talked together and exercise com- 
nonsense we shall find no danger in the gathering which 
is contemplated. 
These are to my mind, the results which I should look 
- as the outcome of our association to-day. There 
st be a practical good come of it or it will eventuate 
smoke. But I take it, if such an association of manu- 
‘acturers, which is world-wide in its range is formed 
ind established by our meeting together we may pos- 
sibly find some very material advantage, and if we do 
nothing else, we shall lessen the friction and we shall be 
able to pour oil on to the disturbed parts, and shall meet 
with common respect for our common industry, feeling 
at any rate we are no worse friends, and that we are 
indeed better neighbors. I take it that those were the 
objects that Judge Gary thought it worth while to seek 
to lay before us, and so far as I can understand, they give 
me an opportunity of meeting my fellow manufacturers 
without any obligation or binding agreements, which 
face me and deprive me of my perfect liberty or my in- 
dividuality. I look forward to the time when there shall 
be a diminution of the friction—when there shall be 
access of good neighborly feeling, and when we all shall 
be able, as the Judge told us the other night, not to take 
each other by the throat but to take each other by the 
hand and wish each other Godspeed. 
THe CHAIRMAN.—I call upon Baron von Bodenhausen 
to address the convention on behalf of Germany. 
Baron von Bodenhausen 
I am asked to respond to the words which Judge Gary 
has addressed to us, and I am very happy to do so, the 
more so as I have been acquainted with Judge Gary for 
several years. I have had frequent opportunity of meet- 
ing him and I may say that I fully and wholly share the 
views he has laid before you in trying to promote friend- 
ship between all of us. Before I go on to say exactly 
what we think about the proposition which the Judge 
has laid before you, I want to make a very formal state- 
ment in the name of my German friends in order to 
prevent from the very beginning any misunderstanding 
that might spring up, and this statement is as follows: 
(he newspapers have written a good deal of stuff about 
our meeting to-day and they have spoken about dividing 
up the world between us all; I therefore think that we 
ought from the very beginning to state as formally as 
possible that this is not the object of our meeting to- 
day. I may go further. I may say that if my friends 
and I had known that this was not to be the case to- 
day I am pretty sure wo should have asked you to ex- 
cuse us from being present on this occasion. And the 
very reason for this is that our Verband is to expire next 
year in the early spring, so that if any resolution of that 
sort of agreement should be laid before us we would 
simply have to tell you, We are very sorry, but we can- 


not 


After having made this statement in a negative sense, 
| want to come to positive facts. The first fact I want to 
oint out is how very glad we are that in this movement 

promoting friendship between us, it is our actual 
hairman, Judge Gary, who has taken the leadership. 
it was in the fall of last year, when we were in New 

rk and had our last meeting, that Judge Gary raised 
the question whether we would like him and the Amer- 
group to take this leadership and I immediately 

t up and said: I do not think there is amy man more 

table to do it than Judge Gary, and I want to’ repeat 

on this occasion, and I want'to say to Judge Gary that 
whole German group entitely trust him, and we will 
ready to follow his leadership in the way he has 
nted out to usis' Now, to come to the point.. Judge 
Gary suggested that we should appoint a committee that 
uld act by itself and report later on to all of us, 

| see whether we could convoke a meeting. We are 
‘rely willing to follow this advice’ and to adhere to 

: proposition; and even without’ giving this committee 

certain line of going on, we think that the committee 
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can come to a very remarkable and very useful work, 
useful to all of us. It was in New York that I once 
formulated that very short sentence of the idea which 
I had got of our coming together on days like this one; 
and, although I repeated that sentence again in London 
the other day, I think that, as I believe it to: be right, 
I will repeat it again to-day to you. It is that, according 
to my opinion, to know your customer personally is one- 
half of your business, and, as we are learning to know 
now, that to learn to know your competitor personally 
and to make friends with him is the other half of your 
business. 

I think that if we take this short sentence as the 
leading sentence and spirit of our meeting to-day, that 
will keep us all right and show us the right way. We 
do not know what may come out of the deliberations 
of the committee we are going to appoint to-day; but 
never mind, it is sure that something must come out of 
it. It is somewhat the same as the Court of Peace at 
The Hague. You do not know what is to come out of 
that wonderful organization, but you are quite sure some- 
thing must come out of it in the way that misunderstand- 
ings springing up as they might do every day between the 
different nations will, by-and-by, and more and more from 
day to day, be settled by the Court of Peace. Let us look 
at our committee as a Court of Peace, and I think we 
shall do very well in doing so. Judge Gary, in sending 
out invitations to the different delegates, you ended your 
very kind and friendly letter with the words that you 
and your American friends wanted to grasp the hands 
of your brethren across the seas. Well, I suppose that 
our being present here to the number of 20 shows you 
how very heartily we have taken up this proposition of 
yours. You tender us your hand—we take it—and we 
shake it most heartily and we hope that it will help to 
make us all as we are here together, friends. Let me 
finish my short remarks with this wish; let us all, as we 
are round these tables, be good friends, and you may be 
assured, more, you may be absolutely certain, that it 
will be to the benefit of all of us. 

Tue CHAIRMAN.—I call upon Sir Hugh Bell, on behalf 
of England, to address the convention. 


Sir Hugh Bell 


I cannot claim quite the position Sir John Randles 
had, the advantage of taking to himself when he ad- 
dressed the meeting, and I am very glad, sir, that you 
chose him to speak first on behalf of the English group, 
since it enabled him to express as he did in most ex- 
cellent terms the desire which has also been reiterated 
from the other end of the table, that we should be under- 
stood in the main to be proceeding on our individual 
opinions and that we did desire—and it was upon this 
point that Baron von Bodenhausen dwelt—to retain as 
largely as possible our independence. Sir, I have not quite 
that position of independence because I am charged by 
the meeting of the English group to lay before this 
meeting the resolution which they passed yesterday even- 
ing on considering the question, and that resolution is 
couched in the following terms: “This meeting of the 
English group views with sympathy the attempt to es- 
tablish a more friendly commercial basis between the 
iron and‘steel manufacturers of the world.” The meeting 
which I am addressing will see that that is exactly on the 
lines of the address which your honor has just delivered 
to the meeting here assembled. You have proposed to us 
that we should consider what co-operation ought to be 
established in this great and most important—I venture 
to say, the most important—of the world’s industries. 
In support of that proposition I venture to urge on this 
assembly one or two rather more general considerations 
than. even you have touched upon or have been men- 
tioned by either of the other delegates: I would like to 
remind the meeting that the tendency of commerce over 
our time has been steadily toward larger aggregations, In 
every branch of industry that is found tc be the case. 
The blast furnace is four or five ‘times as big as it was 
when I was a boy. The rolling mill is much more im- 
portant than it was then; and if I turn to the other in- 
dustries I find the same principle is obtaining. It is 
impossible for us to abstract ourselves from the condi- 
tions under which we live. It is our duty therefore to 


guide these irresistible forces rather than to attempt to 


stem themi»s 
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You have alluded, sir, I think, with very great 
aptitude and tact, to the fact that already in other direc- 
tions the great industries of which we are the representa- 
tives have found it desirable to form association on the 
technical side of their work. The Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, which claims for itself not a British title but an 
international title, a title which its membership shows 
it richly deserves; the similar German technical institution ; 
and your own American institution of a like character, 
are three notable examples of the necessity in which we 
have found ourselves as technical men for interchange of 
opinion where it is possible. It has occurred to you, sir, 
and we thank you for it, to say that that principle which 
we have applied to the technical side of our business 
ought also to be applied to the commercial side. I think 
no one ear doubt if we conduct ourselves in the reasonable 
and proper spirit indicated by your observations, we shall 
not only+fimd no opposition to our proposed association, 
but on, the contrary the world will thank us as much as 
it is bound to thank us for those other technical institu- 
tions. It is-in no spirit of selfish aggrandizement that 
we, any of us, approach this question. We all of us look 
to it, I imagine, entirely from the point of view of im- 
proving those relations which we have established with 
the outer world. I cannot refrain from congratulating 
Baron von Bodenhausen for the admirable way in which 
he has expressed himself in a tongue which I am bound 
to call foreign to him but in which he expresses himself 
almost as an Englishman. And I especially congratulate 
him on the admirable aphorism with which he hes 
presented the iron and steel industries of the world, that 
it is one-half of the battle to know our customer and the 
other half to know our competitor. The more we get to 
know them the more we get to esteem them. We find 
that the persons with whom we had been in an attitude 
of hostility and opposition become our intimate friends, 
and that we are able to exercise that discrimination to 
which you have referred and to which others have also 
referred in a manner which is of advantage to us and to 
the world at large. The other evening, in London, speak- 
ing entirely from my heart, I said that I had never been 
able to view with jealousy or hostility the prosperity of 
my neighbor, even though he was my competitor. If 
that is so, I need hardly say, and now I speak entirely for 
myself, and I ask you to couple no one with me, that I 
hope everyone will agree with me that that is so—it is 
obvious. I for one approach such an organization as that 
which you are approaching here with the fullest sym- 
pathy and I can give my entire personal adhesion in the 
resolution which I was asked to lay before the meeting 
this morning. I sincerely hope when the time has elapsed 
to which you have referred, when the committees which 
I trust will be formed have had time to consider the 
question, they may report to us that they see (amid no 
doubt many difficulties which we must not undervalue or 
disguise), no reason why we should not on the com- 
mercial side of our industry establish the same sort of 
organization which exists on the technical side. I should 
be the last to underestimate those difficulties. In my own 
country they are of a very remarkable character and will 
require the very greatest tact and care in their handling. 
But, sir, if it were not a difficult world in which we live we 
should not be occupying the position—you, gentlemen, let 
me say, would not be occupying the position in which your 
intelligence and skill have placed you. Another difficult 
problem is presented to you for solution. I feel sure you 
will tackle it with the same skill and industry which have 
characterized you in what has gone before. I would like 
in conclusion to remind the meeting—I hope, sir, I am 
quite in order in what I am going to remind the meeting 
of—that this committee can only be regarded as a sort of 


constituent authority to consider whether the suggestions 
you have made to us can be followed, and if so, how they 
should be formulated, and what measures should be taken 
to make the plan effective. 


Till that report has been presented we shall be no more 
committed to anything than we are now—namely, to what 





on behalf of the English group I commit myself, a sincere 
sympathy with the objects which you have expressed to 
us, and entire readiness to the best of our ability to come 
within the conditions which are going to be laid down. 
I have to thank you for permitting me on behalf of the 
English section to make this statement. 
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Tue CuairMan: - I call upon Mr. Greiner, of Belgiiry. 


A. Greiner 


I will be very brief, because what I have to say at 
present is only that we agree with the views expresse: vy 
the chairman, by Baron von Bodenhausen and Sir H::zh 
Bell. After that, I have to say that as I have to make a 
speech to-night.I will not repeat it at present, because it 
would be to-night a very bad ricochet speech! I only wish 
to thank the Judge and our American friends and all that 
are present here, that you have chosen Brussels, the cap- 
ital of this small industrial country, as being the city of 
your to-day’s meeting, and I hope you will enjoy your- 
selves and profit by it. 


Mr. Trasenster (Belgium) 


As it is very difficult for me to express myself cor- 
rectly in English, I ask our chairman, Judge Gary, to be 
good enough to allow me to say a few words in French, 
which will afterwards be translated into English. The 
speech of our esteemed chairman we have just listened 
to and the very cogent arguments he has put forward 
have convinced us of the necessity of seeing each other, 
of meeting, and of the possibility of arriving at a result 
which, at first sight, as he said himself, appears somewhat 
ideal and difficult to put into practice. It is certain that 
the idea, so broad and so vast as that which Judge Gary 
has put before us, will encounter many difficulties, but | do 
not believe, nevertheless, that it is impossible to realize. 
With the good will we observe here, on the one hand, in 
the presence of the representatives of the industries of 
all countries, and on the other in the feeling with which 
each of us is animated, I think that however difficult this 
result may be to achieve we shall nevertheless reap some 
fruit from this gathering. 

The understandings of twenty years ago were very 
difficult to realize, even in each particular country, but the 
enormous development of industry, of each of our indus- 
tries, makes it almost our duty to co-operate in order to 
avoid the disasters which would follow if a fight to the 
death were to take place between us. 

It is this feeling, I thimrk, which has prompted us all to 
gather to-day in such numbers around Judge Gary. Cer- 
tainly the task is a difficult one, but it is not impossible, 
and I think we should take our example from what is 
happening in the United States. For a long time past we 
have had our eyes directed toward the United States 
which has taught us many new methods and has effected 
great progress in many industries, and especially in the 
iron and steel industry. First it was technical progress, but 
for some years past they have realized a thing we have 
never been able to secure, that is the entente cordiale 
among their works. It is this entente cordiale which en- 
abled them at a certain moment during the crisis to reduce 
the output by one-half, and maintain the prices at a rea- 
sonable rate, while maintaining the workmen’s wages like- 
wise at a paying rate. 

True, in order to arrive at this result, the entente cor- 
diale referred to by Judge Gary was necessary; but his 
perseverance also was needed, because in a great country 
like America this task was as difficult to realize as that 
with which we are confronted to-day. 

Gentlemen, if we desire to succeed in our work it will 


suffice for us to follow the example set us by Judge Gary 
in creating the corporation which produced such happy 
results in the United States. I trust that we may fealize 
the same thing here. : 

[Mr. Trasenster’s remarks are given in French in the 
report. The translation is ours—EprtTor.] 

Tue CHarrmMan: Mr. Dreux will address the Conven- 
tion on behelf of France. 


A. Dreux 


We came to this meeting only with a general idea as 
regards its object, and we have not been able to confer 
between each other as regards the proposition that has 
been put forward by the president, Judge Gary. I have 
listened with pleasure to his speech with regard to the 
question: of the organization of the association and the 
friendship which exists between the iron and steel makers. 
On that basis I may say that the French group will agree 
willingly to such an organization so well defined by Judg¢ 
Gary and by the gentlemen who spoke after him. In fact, 
the French point of view is not very different from that 
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German representatives. I might refer to what fell 

Baron von Bodenhausen, as it just expresses the 

| must ask only to reserve the decision of my col- 

ics until the commission is constituted, on the rule 

jagis of this agreement.. But on the principle we quite 

and we are most. thankful to Judge Gary for the 

ible initiative he has ‘taken by introducing this im- 
tant subject for our. discussion. 


W. Kestranek (Austria-Hungary) 


| think I would best follow the advice of Judge Gary 
to compete in an unfair. manner when speaking in 
ish. Then, I shall not make unfair competition with 

English language, -Burt we are not so far—our agree- 

t is not settled, and so may I make unfair competition! 

tlemen, I think [,have to say first that there are many 

culties in our way, but remember the ‘words: “Rome 
was not built in one day,” and so I.think our Rome, the 
Pope of which is Judge Gary, will not be reached in one 
day. I think we are in a situation like the first Christians 

ve have to avoid now the public. We gather at the be- 

inning like the first Christians in the catacombs, because 

the public believes that we wish to do something which is 
unfair; but when we are in the position of the first Chris- 

ns—I dare say the customers are the Romans; they are 

ruel—and when Judge Gaty says we mustihave very 

much more patience and courage, then also1r§s have the 

urage to lay before you a proposition. I am afraid I 

ill be a martyr whose suggestion may not have some 
cho here, and in spite of that I venture to lay before 
you a suggestion. Austria is not so much interested in 
these questions as other countries, but, as you know, the 
smallest dogs bark the loudest; and so I will tell you we 
have to come tovai more practical basis, and I think -it will 
not be sufficient ‘to: appoint a committee. I think we have 
to outline something: for this committee—to sketch the 
outlines—and sol venture to add some sentences. I think 
the nucleus of the solution is given here in this pro- 
gram, which nominates this meeting the meeting of the 
International Iron and Steel Association. ‘Gentlemen, 
there is no International Iron and Steel Association but 
we will settle this association, and so I think it will be 
best to give this committee an outline of what the meeting 
wishes, and I have the courage to do it. Let me read a 
little sketch which I made about this thing. I think in 
that sketch the constitutidn of this new Iron and Steel 
Institute will be as follows: 

I. The society shall be designated “INTERNATIONAL IRON 
AND Stee. InstTirute.” 

II. The object of the Institute shall be to sérve as a 

communication between members of the iron and steel 
trades of all countries, concerning all matters bearing upon 
their interest. 
III. The Institute shall consist of active members and 
norary members, who shall be more than 24 years of 
age. Active members shall be persons who are practically 
engaged in undertakings of the iron and steel industry; 
it ma be as owner, partner, member of the board of di- 
rectors, manager or in any other leading position. The 
membership of am active member expires when the mem- 
ber retires from his practical activity. The number of 
honorary members shall not exceed fifty. 

[V. The Institute shall be managed cae controlled by a 
uncil consisting of members elected from the list of 
active members of the different countries, in proportion to 
the export trade of the respective country. Every two 
million tons annual export of iron and steel and manu- 
rw ired iron shall give the right to the election of one 

gate of the respective country. A surplus of at least 
one million tons gives the power of the election of one 
delegate more. Countries having less an annual export 
han one million tons shall have likewise the right to elect 
one delegate, if this country’s annual production of pig 

| is at least 500,000 tons. In such a way all countries 
some importance in the iron trade shall be represented 
the Council. 

\V. The Council elects one president, three vice- 
residents, one treasurer and a secretary. These offi- 
rs of the Institute, like the members of the Council, 
hall be elected for two years and are eligible for re- 

tion. The president and the vice-presidents are 

president and vice-presidents of the Institute. 
se officers have to belong to different countries. 

Council has the power to elect from its members 
‘.nding or temporary committees for the treatment 

special matters. The president shall be ex officio 

irman of all these committees. 


ir Hues Bett.—Mr. Chairman, I hope you will not 
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think I am out of order if I ask your. permission to move 
on a point of order. It seems to, me that Mr. Kestranek, 
whose observations are of a. most valuable character, is * 
rather too far ahead, and the matter which he has sub- 
mitted to us would be better referred to the committee, of 
which I hope he will be a member, than to:this rather larger 
meeting, and therefore }. suggest that this portion of the 
proceedings should be adjourned. 

Jupce Gary.—The-chaig, will have to rule that the point 
of order is not well taken. I think it is quite right on the 
part of anyone to make comments as part of his address 
and suggestions as to what he thinks ought to be done. I 
doubt whether that would be’ at all in confradiction to our 
general plan. Certainly what was being. sail is very inter- 


esting. (Applause). 
Mr. KestrANeK.—Gentlemen, you sée, I am the first 
martyr ! 


Sir Hucu Betit.—But struck by a friendly hand! 

Mr. Kestranek.—Yeg, at the end! But I wish only to 
tell you some words more. I think what Baron von 
Bodenhausen ‘said, and) the other gentlemen, was rather 
too much on the comthercial part of the question—the 
mercantile. part. But,;' please, gentlemen, we have other 
mutuab interests than commercial and mercantile. Please 
let me exemplify: The question of the specifications where 
there is no'commercial interest, and it is a very different 
and a svety Gmportant question, because the cruel con- 
sumers nail! us with these specifications—or, as Judge Gary 
said, the'' welfare of the employees or the sociological 
question.» They: are not commercial questions, but they 
are questions: of importance, and it is of the greatest im- 
portance to us to know the opinions of our colleagues 
about these questions. We do not come together only for 
the commercial question, but we come here to speak about 
these questions. Please think about that, oud oie will 
find less difficulties than you see now. 


Count de Zubiria (Spain) 


Excuse my inability to speak in. your language, and I 
only desire to say that I quite approve of what has been 
expressed here to-day. I am a representative of a country 
small in its production, and I must therefore be very 
short in words, too. I desire to state that we agree en- 
tirely with the conclusion contained in Judge Gary's ad- 
dress, and that we are quite willing to give our co-opera- 
tion, and as Baron von Bodenhausen, of the German 
group, said, that there were two parts in this question— 
business and friendship—I offer now our friendship to all 
of you. 

Mr. Witmeur (Russia) 


Gentlemen, it would be difficult for me to speak in the 
name of the Russian group, because it does not exist, from 
the point of view of export at least. But from a general 
point of view it is perhaps of.interest to say that the 
Russian metallurgical industry is concentrated chiefly in 
the south of Russia, and that this industry in the south 
is to some extent the offspring of the Belgian industry. 
Several godfathers of the industry in the south of 
Russia, however—in particular Messrs. Greiner, Trasenster 
and Lacanne—have already expressed their approval of the 
idea put forward by Judge Gary. Gentlemen, Russian in- 
dustry is young, and the seeds sown by Judge Gary being 
good and the earth fruitful it is certain that the tree will 
one day be strong and flourishing. 


Charles M. Schwab 


It would seem superfluous, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, and quite unnecessary for any member of the Ameri- 
can group to express any opinion here, after listening to 
Judge Gary, who very fully expressed all our views, with 
whom we have been in close association for some years, 
and in whom we have the greatest confidence. He ex- 
pounded the principles in America a few years ago that 
have brought forth results that few of us accustomed to 


- the older methods of business ever believed possible. I 


personally was brought up in a school that had a widely 
different manner of doing things, as many of you know, 
and it was with a good deal of reluctance that I was 
brought to believe the fulness of this theory could be 
realized. But the results of American manufacture have 
been such that I am probably one of the strongest Ameri- 
can advocates of Judge Gary's theories with regard to this 
matter. There is little left to me to Say beyond that we 
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are in hearty accord with titis*suggestion to appoint a com- 
mittee for the consideration .of these questions. I be- 
lieve that with patience and co-operation very great good 
will .ultimately come. We think the prosperity of our 
great industry beyond the Atlantic is sufficient proof of 
the good of working out this theory. Speaking for my- 
self, personally, and those of my American associates who 
cannot speak here, I can come to no other conclusion, and 
we. are in hearty accord with the entire proposition. 


T. J. Drummond (Canada) 


As I have seen the growth of the Judge’s theories and 
the principles broadening cut in the United States and 
working to the general good, I can only give the heartiest 
approval to the proposition and say that as far as we are 
concerned we are ready and willing to co-operate and wish 
the movement Godspeed. 


James A. Farrell 


I wish to embrace the occasion to congratulate the 
Belgian delegates for their hospitable reception and par- 
ticularly to felicitate our distinguished friend, Monsieur 
A. Greiner, of. the.great.works of Cockerill, on the effec- 
tive position held by the Belgian steel industry in the 
world’s markets. I cannot refrain at such a moment as 
this from testifying to the esteem in which he is held for 
his uniform courtesy to his colleagues in the steel industry 
which has left an impression which time will not eradicate. 

The importance of this meeting can hardly be overesti- 
mated; it meets for the discussion of. scientific, economic 
and ethical subjects, for the dissemination of informa- 
tion, for the interchangé of ideas, and it is believed that 
the organization of an International Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation to supplement the general work of the various iron 
and steel institutes and associations which exist in all of 
the steel-producing countries would tend to stimulate inter- 
national intercourse. The educational value of gatherings 
such as this, where matters pertaining to the industry may 
be discussed in their various aspects, is very great and con- 
ducive to universal welfare. For upon the shaping of the 
relations obtaining between the members of the great 
iron and steel industry depend to a large extent its des- 
tinies, and these relations are seldom strained but almost 
without exception improved by mutual acquaintance; for 
as soon aS we become convinced that there is no elemental 
antagonism of interests, but that on the contrary their in- 
terests are reciprocal, a co-operation along the line of 
the whole development of the industry will be the natural 
result. 

The assembling of this congress, comprising as it does 
delegates from the great steel-producing countries of Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia, Spain, Italy and the United States, takes place at 
a time when the mind of the world is occupied with the 
great movement for promoting international peace and 
conciliation, and relations of comity and good fellowship 
between nations. The Hague Conference has gravely de- 
clared that the maintenance of peace is the supreme duty 
of nations. In his address last December before the 
American Society for the Judicial Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes, President Taft said: 

If we now negotiate and put through a positive agree- 
ment with some great nation to abide the adjudication 
of ‘an international arbitral in every issue which cannot 
be settled by negotiation, no matter what it involves, 
whether honor, territory or money, we shall have made a 
long step forward by demonstrating that it is possible for 
two nations at least to establish as between them the same 
system of due process of law that exists between in- 
dividuals under a government. 

In response to the demands of public opinion, govern- 
ments and public-minded citizens of all countries are advo- 
cating plans for international peace and arbitration, which 
not long ago were regarded as impractical and visionary. 
Concurrently, momentus changes have taken place in the 
steel industry, and. the belief now prevails generally in that 
industry throughout the world that commercial peace is as 
necessary to the success and stability of the industry) as 
the practice of settling international controversy by the 
sword is costly. 

The movement for industrial harmony: and conciliation 
goes hand in hand with the world-wide effort being made 
for political peace, since whatever’ may be the vocal pro- 
fessions ‘of those contending for political peace: and arbitra- 
tion, it would indeed be a fallacious belief if it were not 
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conceded that one of the greatest and most imip.:tan; 
essentials to co-operation between nations is the <a). 
lishment of commercial peace and comity and good fe! ow- 
ship through the efforts of such assemblages as this, 5<r¢- 
senting as it does influential people of many’ na ns, 
engaged in one of the most important industries o0/ the 
world, who believe that the fundamental principles which 
should regulate the rights and duties of nations.in thei; 
mutual intercourse are those of evolution, which can jest 
be broadened by the same application of those principles 
to the rights and duties governing the economical 
processes of production, distribution and consumption of 
their products. 

The prime object of this international congress as- 
sembled here to-day is, as I understand it, to consider 
economic conditions, and to study the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying co-operation among the steel manufac- 
turers of the world. Such a convention pre-supposes a 
belief that industrial peace and co-operation are just and 
profitable both to the consumer and producer alike, and 
that the world at large would gain mere from the exercise 
of a constructive policy that protects trade and develops 
commerce than from militant trade rivalry in the world’s 
markets. Such a policy is, of course, diametrically op- 
posed to the erroneous notion which has been suggested 
in some quarters, that it is proposed to control prices or 
hamper commerce. 

The cultivation of amicable personal as well as co-oper- 
ative relations is a step towards industrial peace. Thus 
this Brussels Conference may be regarded as the inaugura- 
tion of a new era in industrial and commercial history, and 
if it is recognized that war between nations is obsolete 
and moribund then it must be recognized that destructive 
competition in trade channels is like war, and dislocates 
the economic processes of production, distribution and ex- 
change the world over. Extremes are to be avoided in 
the business world as they are to be avoided between na- 
tions, in order to obtain the greatest good to the many, 
and if war is a pathological process so also is destructive 
competition, which brings about cyclical fluctuations of 
trade and periods of unemployment. 

The export commerce of the world in the steel trade 
now amounts to some 14,000,000 tons per annum, ol 
which the United States is doing about one-seventh, and 
with a total annual production of some 30,000,000 tons of 
pig iron her shipments of finished material to export 
markets is now at about the rate of 2,000,000 tons. 

In more respects than one this gathering of the Inter- 
national iron and steel trade presents an interesting, not to 
say unique, spectacle. Americans come here with the most 
We consider it a privilege to be invited to 
take part in your deliberations, to exchange opinions and 
to cultivate a friendly intercourse. 

To people who are unfamiliar with the present-day 
economics of the steel industry, the supposition is: that 
most of our time is occupied in trying to make money out 
of the consumer. Such things as the development of 
friendly co-operation with our competitors with a view to 
creating stability of trade, to study the great changes, both 
scientific and economic, which have come over iron, and 
steel manufacturing conditions throughout the world are 
of minor importance to the doctrinaires. Such an, infer- 
ence disregards the great increase in the, cost of manufac- 
ture. It matters not whether these changes are the result 
of one condition or another, the vital point is that, due to 
many factors, among which are the decrease in the average 
iron content of the ore from year to year, the rise in 
transportation charges to many markets, the maintenance 
of a fair rate of wages, the decrease in the effectiveness 0! 
a day’s work—these and other considerations, such as the 
evolution of new processes requiring the dismantling of 
costly plant to keep up with the times, render it natural 
under all of these circumstances that the steel manufac- 
turers of all countries should consider the establishment 
of an. International Iron and Steel Association for the 
purpese of exchanging information. 

No single business and no single country can make 
any progress unless the business ofall advances, A rec 
ognition of the dependence of each man’s business and 
each country’s business for its prosperity and progress 
upon the prosperity and progress; of the business of. all 
is necessary in order to make real progress; and we must 
recognize the fact that great commercial and industrial 
organizations increase the efficiency of people as well as 
of countries. 
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senator Root, of the United States, in addressing the 
| \merican Congress at Washington, on February 17, 


git, said: 
fhe basis of all intercourse, commercial as well as 
social, necessarily lies in a genuine good understanding 


that cannot be simulated; people trade with those with 
whom they have sympathy ; their disposition is to trade 
with their friends. The basis of all permanent commer- 
cial intercourse is benefit to both parties—not that cut- 
throat relation which may exist between enemies, where 
is trying to take advantage of the other—and a rela- 
tion based upon mutual respect, good understanding, sym- 
thy and friendship; and the way to reach the condition 
which is thus essential is in personal contact and acquaint- 
ance between the men of all nations. 
The change which has come with our modern system 
s te some extent in the material improvement of plant 
and machinery; but business the world over as it is con- 
ducted to-day does not lead to the extinction of competi- 
tors, and there are many moderately prosperous concerns 
in the steel industries to-day that would be swept away if 
the old metheds of destructive competition and survival 
of the fittest were to obtain. There has followed a 
clearer conception of the relationship of the public, the 
wage-earner and the investor. Intelligent management ap- 
preciates that profits, if they are to be sustained, must be 
subrogated to justice and humane treatment, co-cperation 
with one’s competitors, pension funds for the super- 
annuated, systematic endeavor for the prevention of acci- 
dents, voluntary compensation for the injured, recognition 
of faithful service, elimination of Sunday work, profit 
sharing, sanitary surroundings, hospitals. All these are 
manifestations of a humane and efficient policy. This pro- 
posed association will consider and develop these ques- 
tions, and its decisions and example will have a wide- 
spread and lasting influence. 


Willis L. King 


I desire to express my appreciation of the opportunity 
I have of meeting so many of the iron and steel masters 
of Europe face to face. It is not only a great pleasure but 
an education for me, which I freely acknowledge. I 
have come to know you better, as we have in recent years 
in the United States of America come to know each other 
better. In other words, we have demonstrated that com- 
petitors there can be friends as well as competitors, and it 
is therefore not impossible here, although there may be 
difficulties which I do not know of, but I believe that all 
of us can be equally good friends. We have been accustomed 
in our country to look upon Judge Gary as our leader as 
well as our friend. I shall carry home with me a new 
title for him, suggested by Mr. Kestranek, who has called 
him the “Pope of the steel industry.” He is therefore 
progressing. And as the Pope has spiritual authority, I 
am well convinced, when you know the Judge better, you 
will be willing to concede the same authority to him in 
business affairs. 


E. A. S. Clarke 


I think it is quite needless for me to say I am in entire 
and hearty accord with the views expressed by Judge Gary. 
Of course, we Americans have had the greatest pleasure in 
following his leadership atid in benefiting by the results 
which have come therefrom. I feel that I- want to say 
but one word to this meeting, and that is: that I take it 
there is no doubt that we are going to try to have these 
friendships and these intimate relations and these business 
dealings in fairness and in the same spirit’ of friendship 
which have come to us in our country. But they have not 
come'to us in one day. No great movement of reform 
comes full born and efficietit. No refotm ever attained a 
full one hundred per cent. of efficiency. I: believe I am 
justified in saying that we have now 90 per cent. and 
perhaps more in our country. But we did not have that 
to begin with. There’are many who are among our strongest 
co-operators to-day who were doubters at first. But 
seeing the belief and courage of others, and seeing particu- 
larly the courage and sincerity and the frankness and fair- 

- of Judge Gary, they have become enthusiastic con- 
verts, and in turn they help others to be of their number. 
Therefore, if our!eommittee be appointed and. lay down 
me rules for the association, and if it should seem that 

is proposed is impossible, that it is attempting the 
millennium, please kindly remember to give it a fair chance. 
Be " patient with it, and if there are some lapses at first be 

ident that they will be corrected and _ success must 
lly come. i 
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Fritz Thyssen (Germany) 


I ask your kind permission to address a few remarks 
to you just to say a few words of excuse to you. And in 
order to make this excuse more clear to you I should like 
to compare the activity of each country where there is a 
certain amount of steel produced. Each line of activity is 
represented by a pipe-line. There are countries which 
have big colonies, there are countries which have free 
countries to develop, and other countries again which have 
no colonies and no land to develop. It is natural that the 
countries with large colonies and where this kind of 
activity runs through must be very big, and other countries 
which have not this pipe-line must have a bigger pipe-line 
in order to have an outlet for their surplus of steam. «I 
think your committee should try to come to an arrange- 
ment so that there never should be any undue pressure in 
any pipe-line representing the different nations. Then 
you will have a perfect result; and my wish is that you 
may also in the committee take into consideration the 
fact that there is always enough room for the steel of 
each country. 

The CHarrMAN.—The Chair was greatly impressed with 
the remarks of Mr. Kestranek. I am not sufficiently 
familiar with what he said in detail to express any opinion 
of it as a whole, but certainly any suggestions whith were 
made are valuable and important to consider. It was 
rather suggested by Sir Hugh Bell in making a point of 
order that it is quite possible and quite probable all these 
questions could be carefully considered in detail by such 
committee as had been suggested, and certainly from that 
standpoint I should say that the gentlemen would be one 
of the most valuable members of a committee such as 
has been proposed. Gentlemen, I recognize that Sir Hugh 
Bell has a suggestion to make. 

Sir Hucu Bett.—Gentlemen, I think we must almost 
regard the labors of this meeting as drawing to a con- 
clusion, and that conclusion may be expressed in the 
resolution which I have ventured to draft and which I 
have submitted to you, sir, (though I have added some 
words which I did not lay before you because they were 
in relation to yourself, and I do not want your approval 
of them), and which I have further submitted to Baron 
von Bodenhausen, to Mr. Greiner and to Mr. Kestranek. 
It is conceived in the following terms; “That this meet- 
ing thanks his honor, Judge Gary, for his address and 
approves the views therein expressed and”—(this is the 
operative and substantial part of the resolution)—‘“the 
meeting accepts the suggestion that a committee should 
be appointed to consider in what manner practical effect 
can be given to those views, such committee to consist of 
not more than five representatives from each country, to be 
empowered to consider the whole question and to report 
the result of its labors to a subsequent meeting to be con- 
vened by the committee.” I beg to move that resolution, 
and I believe Mr. von Bodenhausen is prepared to second 
it. 

Baron voN BopDENHAUSEN.—I have only two words to 
say. I fully concur in the proposition as laid before you 
and I want to second it. 

The Cuarrman.—Gentlemen, you have heard the reso- 
lution. Will those of you in favor kindly say “Aye?” 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 

The CuamrMan.—The respective delegations will meet 
at. such times as seem. convenient for the purpose of rec- 
ommending thembers of the committee: proposed: by. the 
resolution which you have ‘adopted. . At the ‘next»meeting, 
to-morrow morning, which-I suggest ‘to be at ten o'clock, 
if that is agreed to, we will receive reports from the dif- 


ferent delegations recommending names for the general 


committee, and act upon that report. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The CHamman.—Gentlemen, the first thing in order is 
to receive the reports from:the respective dele;jations con- 
cerning their recommendations for the General committee. 
The ‘Secretary will call ‘pos the different delegations for 
these reports. 

The delegations in turn reported that they had heetiil 
the following members to act upon the committee : 

(The names were given in the report a in, our 
issue of July 20:\—Eprror). 

‘The pracrezernenma motion isto adopt the reports 


ay 


‘ 


naming: 
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of the different delegations and to appoint as the commit- 
tee of this convention the gentlemen whose names have 
been mentioned:. Those in favor of the motion will vote 
“Aye”; those against the motion, if any, will vote “No.” 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The CHamman.—There is a resolution before the 
meeting to the effect that each delegation be authorized by 
this convention to fill vacancies and to make substitution 
from time to time as the delegations respectively may de- 
termine. Those in favor will kindly vote “Aye”; those 
against, if any, “No.” 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The CHarmMan.—Before we adjourn, I should like to 
extend the privilege to any who are present to speak con- 
cerning our deliberations. No one has been designated, 
no one is required to say anything, but everyone is given 
the opportunity of expressing his opinion, if and as desired. 
For myself, I should like to say that the result of this 
convention is most satisfactory. No one can tell what 
will be the final benefits which may be derived; everything 
depends upon the disposition of the gentlemen present. We 
have it in our power to do something for ourselves which 
is worth our while. I hope and believe we shall never 
regret coming together on this occasion. Certainly, if 
nothing more comes of it hereafter, we shall have reason 
to be very grateful that we have come together and en- 
joyed one another’s society, and that we have increased 
and cemented thé bonds’ of business friendship between 
us. I hope it’ will aid in materially extending our 
pecuniary welfare; and, more than that, will assist in 
placing the iron and steel industry on a basis which is 
worthy of any man or any company of men, or any or- 
ganization. It ‘remains entirely for us to say what the 
future of the iron and steel business shall be. If we have 
sufficient intelligence to know that a bushel measure can- 
not be filled with a half bushel of any quantity, we have 
begun to see that by careful consideration of one another’s 
interest we shall all be benefited without injury to anyone. 
3ut I think we should all be particularly anxious that of 
all the questions growing out of, or appertaining to, the 
iron and steel‘industry, outside the mere matter of dollars 
and cents, the most important is that we shall reach and 
hold a position which entitles us to exert the influence in 
the great commercial world, and even in the political 
world, we ought to have. 

Gentlemen, for myself I beg to express my profound 
gratitude for your consideration, and I express the hope that 
all of you may prosper; that you may have long life and 
happiness and that we shall have the inestimable privilege 
of meeting you often—looking you in the face and taking 
you by the hand and counting upon you as our friends—as 
cur great business allies—and that you will assist us as 
we shall assist you. Gentlemen, you have the thanks of 
the chairman, and unless: someone else has something to 
say, I declare the convention adjourned. 

3ARON VON BopenHAUSEN.—Before we adjourn, and 
before we go out of this room, I think it is due to us te 
thank our chairman for all the trouble he has taken and 
for the immense work he has done for us all. We have 
not come to a definite result to-day—we knew that we 
would not—but we have come to that which Judge Gary 
pointed out a few minutes ago, that we have learned to 
know each other better and to get better acquainted with 
each other. It is entirely due to the great work of Judge 
Gary that this has been possible. We do not know what 
may come out of it, but we are sure that something very 
good will come out of it, and so I think I speak in your 
name, gentlemen, when I say we thank the Judge for his 
work, and that we must heartily congratulate him on the 
success of these days. 

Sir Hucu Beru.—I desire te second the motion made 
by Baron von Bodenhausen, and to associate myself and 
my colleagues here with the thanks which he has ex- 
pressed. Your applause sufficiently testifies how entirely 
you concur in the motion which has been made. I venture 
to offer to Judge Gary my very sincere congratulations 
upon the admirable way in which his efforts have resulted. 
A. meeting se diversely constituted as the present might 
easily have containedin itself elements of dissension which 
would have entirely frustrated the good that we have in 
view. Those sentiments, if they exist, ‘have been sub- 


ordinated (and I .think. wisely subordinated) by those 
persons who may have entertained any different opinions. 
I think, your honor,, we ought to proceed in the same 
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spirit in which we have originally met, the spirit, n ely, 
of being prepared for that subordination. In speaking jp 
the Abbey at Westminster, the Archbishop of York jn his 
sermon pointed out that it is only by means of sacrifice 
that improvement can be reached. Any change meais a 
difference from the situation which may be satisf:. tory 
to some, though unsatisfactory to others; and it is that 
spirit of sacrifice which I venture to commend tv this 


meeting as the thing which ought to guide us in en- 
deavoring to give effect to the admirable sentiments ex 
pressed by the Judge. In this spirit, gentlemen, I second 
the vote of thanks, and since your honor is unable t put 
it to the meeting yourself, I venture from this chair to 


put it to the meeting, and to invite you to carry it—not 
by cries of “Ayes” and “Noes,” not by show of hands— 
but by acclamation which will testify how entirely we 
concur with the thanks which have been offered to our 
president. Judge Gary, we present you the hearty thanks 
of this meeting. 

Mr. Scuwas.—Gentlemen, I think it is only fair of me 
to say one word for the American group, and that is, to 
say how highly we all feel honored by the confidence you 
have placed in Judge Gary, the man in whom we have 
placed all our confidence during the past few years, and 
we can assure you that that confidence and esteem which 
you have shown will not be misplaced nor misjudged. 
We, the American group, feel highly honored and very 
pleased that you, the representatives of the great foreign 
manufacturers, should place so much confidence and es 
teem in our fellow countryman, which, as I[ have before 
asserted, has been fully appreciated by ourselves. We 
cannot lose this opportunity of again thanking all! the 
foreign friends whom we have met here for their uniform 
courtesy, hospitality and their good faith, and to express 
the hope for the American group that we may soon have 
an opportunity of showing you, in some slight manner at 
least, our ,appreciation of all this and our endeavor to 
reciprocate. We thank you, gentlemen, in the name of the 
American group, very much for all these attentions and 
courtesies. 

oo ooo 


The Mammoth Potrero Gusher 


The mammoth gusher of the Pearson oil interests in the 
Potrero de Llano field, State of Vera Cruz, Mexico, was 
recently allowed to perform for 20 minutes for officials 
of the Texas Company and the Gulf Mining Refining Com- 
pany, according to the Mining and Scientific Press. The 
gate valve was opened for the first time since the well 
was brought under control, and a column of oil shot into 
the air to a hight of 490 ft. The flow was estimated 
at 100,000 bbls. daily. With the possible exception of the 
Dos Bocas gusher, which burned out, the Potrero is the 
greatest in the history of the oil industry. 

The well came in on December 26 last and before it 
was brought under control the flow was estimated at as 
high as 170,000 bbls. daily. The surrounding country was 
flooded and an enormous quantity of oil was sent. down 
the Tuxpan River to the Gulf of Mexico. Weeks were 
consumed in accomplishing the herculean task of bringing 
the gusher into control. With the object of saving the 
production, earth storage was hurriedly provided and a 
stream of oil was directed into the reservoir, which con- 
stituted a petroleum lake fully a mile around and in places 
30 ft. deep, estimated to contain 3,000,000 bbls. The pres- 
sure of the well is estimated at not less than 1000 Ib. per 
sq. in. and the valve holding it has a strength of 2400 Ib. 
per sq. in. 

erent tater 

The Standard Underground Cable Company, Pittsburgh, 
has started work on the new plant which it will erect at 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, at a cost of $500,00 to $600,000. 
A site with a frontage of 400 ft. on Sherman aventie in the 
manufacturing district in that city has been secured. The 
first set of buildings will consist of a three-story brick and 
steel frame building, 64 x 335 ft. one-story saw-tooth build- 
ing, 60 x 224 ft. one-story saw-tooth building, 60 x 250 ft.; 
two other one-story buildings, 64 x 90 ft. and 30 x 70 ft. 
respectively and an office building. These will be of the 
latest type of factory construction, designed by Prack & 
Perrine, who will superintend their construction. The 
structural steel for the buildings will be supplied by the 
Hamilton Bridge Works Company. All the contracts for 
the buildings, boilers, engines, etc., have: been placed. 
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The Steel Corporation Investigation 


The Testimony Increasingly Favorable 


t the hearing before the Stanley Committee at Wash- 

i, July 26, John W. Boileau, an expert on coal de- 

, in Pennsylvania, appeared and demolished the 
theory heretofore entertained by many of the members 
mgress that the United States Steel Corporation had 

ired a monopoly of coking coal lands. He illustrated 
remarks by a large colored map. He said the Steel 
Corporation owned 54,000 acres of Connellsville coking 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 30,000 acres, 
Lackawanna Steel Company 15,000 acres, and John W. 
mpson 25,000 acres, besides a number of smaller hold- 
which in the aggregate equaled or exceeded those of 

Steel Corporation. 

International Harvester Company Dragged In 

\t this hearing the committee sought to establish that 
International Harvester Company and the Steel 
Corporation are one and the same, and charges were made 
y Chairman Stanley that the government failed to prose- 
the Harvester Company, although evidence sufficient 
for criminal action was laid before the Department of 
Justice under Attormey-General Bonaparte. The report 
f the inquiry into the International Harvester Company 
made by Burdette C. Townsend, a special investigator for 
the Department of Justice, which was submitted to At- 
rney-General Bonaparte in 1908, was identified by 
Senator Kenyon and made a part of the record. This 
report showed that the Steel Corporation allowed rebates 

of $3 a ton on steel used in machines made for export. 

Chairman Stanley, after calling attention to the fact 
that five members of the Finance Committee of the United 
States Steel Corporation were directors of the Internation- 
al Harvester Company, called on Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions Smith to get permission from the President to fur- 
nish the committee with all data as to arrangements by 
which the Steel Corporation was to furnish the Harvester 
Company with finished products and raw material at re- 
duced rates, and in return the Harvester Company agreed 
not to purchase from the Lackawanna or. other inde- 
pendent companies, together with other data showing close 
relations between the two concerns. Counsel Lindabury 
illed attention to the fact that all this information was 

the minutes of the Steel Corporation, already in the 
hands of the committee. Commissioner Smith told the 

mmittee that the department had been investigating the 
nternational Harvester Company for several years and 
had men in the field at that work. 

\ttorney-General Wickersham on the stand said that 
he had never seen the report of B. C. Townsend on the 
International Harvester Company and its relations with the 
United States Steel Corporation until it had been shown 
to him a few months ago. The reason that no action had 
been taken against the alleged Harvester Company was, he 
thought, because of the desirability of waiting for the de- 
ision of the Supreme Court in the Standard Oil and Amer- 
ican Tobacco cases. 

An official statement given out in Chicago on the same 
day as the Washington hearing by Clarence S. Funk, gen- 
eral manager, declares that the International Harvester 
Company is unwilling to believe that the alleged report 
' 1908 to the Department of Justice contained charges 
wheh the most superficial investigation would not have 
shown to be unfounded. “It is hard to believe that any 
responsible person could make the charge,” it says, “for 
insta ince, that the Harvester Company was selling its ex- 
port machines at less prices than are charged in this coun- 
try, when the contrary has been shown to be true, not 
once, but many times.” It also states that little steel is 
bought from the Steel Corporation, the company getting 
most of its material from its own mill, the Wisconsin 
Steel Company, and a large part of the remainder needed 
from the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. It was said 
that practically nothing but sheet steel was purchased from 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

More Steel Plate Makers Heard 

©. B. Shoemaker, president, and J. P. Roe, general 

uperintendent of the Glasgow Iron Works, told the com- 


¢] 


mittee about the participation of that concern in the steel 
piate agreement which existed up to 1904. They testified 
that the association was formed to maintain prices, but 
msisted that there was not now in existence any such 
agreement or understanding as then prevailed. N. W. 
Nolan, of the Crucible Steel Company of America, testi- 
fied to the same effect. 


Leonard C. Hanna Examined 

The committee next met in New York City July 28, 
and examined Leonard C. Hanna, of Cleveland, ome of the 
managers of the syndicate controlling the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company at the time of the panic of 
1907. Although Mr. Hanna was kept on the witness stand 
all day, nothing was obtained from him that in any way 
discredited the assertion by Judge Gary and others that 
the United States Steel Corporation took over the Ten- 
nessee Company for the purpose of saving the firm of 
Moore & Schley from beimg forced into failure and thus 
greatly intensifying the fimanmcial disturbance. Members 
of the committee took turns in questioning Mr. Hanna, 
but all were unsuccessful in drawing from him any state- 
ment or expression of opinion. that would support the 
theory that certain imterests brought about the merger: by 
inducing the banks from which Mr. Schley had obtained 
loans to bring pressure to bear on him to substitute other 
collateral for the Tennessee stock, resulting im action by 
Mr. Schley which brought about the transfer. 


Lewis Cass Ledyard Gives Important Testimony 

At the hearing in New York July 29, more light was 
thrown on the circumstances connected with the purchase 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company than 
had previously been obtained from any source either in 
the course of this investigation or at any other time. 
Lewis Cass Ledyard, one of the most prominent financial 
lawyers of the metropolis, took the stand, and, with 
graphic details, swept aside the curtains to the library of 
J. Pierpont Morgan and gave the committee and the public 
a view of the conferences that were being held there in 
the fall of 1907 for the purpose of bringing order out 
of the financial chaos. He stated that Colonel Oliver H. 
Payne was the man who first suggested the absorption 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company by the 
United States Steel Corporation. 


Where Mr. Ledyard Came In 

Mr. Ledyard, at the beginning of his testimony, ex- 
plained his professional position. He said: 

“I want that clearly understood, as otherwise it might 
seem strange that I should appear as a witness. I know 
that Mr. Hanna testified yesterday that I acted as counsel 
for the managers of the Tennessee Coal & Iron syndicate, 
but I mever understood that I was acting for them. In 
fact, I did not know at the start that there was a syndicate 
or syndicate managers, although I had learned from Colonel 
Payne in a general way that some of the stock was pooled. 
Neither was I the attorney for Moore & Schley, who were 
represented by Thomas Thatcher. 

“When I learned that I was likely to be called as a 
witness in this inquiry I called Mr. Schley’s attention to 
the fact that I had net acted in a professional capacity for 
him, to which he agreed. I have never acted for Mr. 
Morgan or the Steel Corporation. I was, however, counsel 
for Colonel Payne, amd had been for years. It was 
through him that I came into the matter. 1 asked him 
what he wanted me to do as to pleading professional 
privilege, and he declared that he would release me from 
any such relation. I am here to tell all I know, and am 
ready to do so. 

“In the last week of October, 1907, Colonel Payne 
told me that Moore & Schley were largely indebted to 
him, and that he was concerned over 
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could see no way for Moore & Schley to be saved except 
by the acquisition of the stock by the Steel Corporation. 
That concern was named because it was in the same 
business, and the acquisition of the Tennessee Company 


would be an extension of it. In other words, it was a 
probable purchaser of the stock. 


Mr. Ledyard Was Told to Consult Mr. Morgan 


“Colonel Payne said the matter could best be brought 
to the attention of the Steel Corporation through Mr. 
Morgan, who, he knew, was an intimate personal friend 
of mine, although I had no professional relations with 
him. He said he intended to suggest to Mr. Schley that 
he ask me to see Mr. Morgan about it. Colonel Payne 
didn’t say anything at the time about a syndicate. I sup- 
posed, then, that the mass of the stock was held by Moore 
& Schley as brokers. : 

“Soon after, I think on the Friday before the purchase 
was made, Mr. Schley asked me to come to his uptown 
office, where I met him with his partner, W. B. Dickerman, 
and Mr. Tierney, their chief bookkeeper. Mr. Schley said 
Colonel Payne had made the suggestion of which he had 
spoken to me, and that he was now ready to avail himself 
of it. I stayed several hours that night, going over the 
financial condition of the firm. Its loans among the banks 
amounted to $33,000,000, perhaps $35,000,000, It also had 
other loans which did not figure in the acute conditions. 
I don’t know the amount of these, but I do know that 
one of their creditors was Colonel Payne. He had loaned 
them securities of a nature that could be used as col- 
lateral readily with the banks, taking in exchange un- 
current securities on which money could. not be borrowed 
at the time. The securities loaned amounted to several 
millions, perhaps $7,000,000 or $8,000,000. 


The Interview with Mr. Morgan 


“Well, after I went over matters with Mr. Schley and 
the others that Friday night I went to see Mr. Morgan 
the next morning. I had asked Mr. Schley what would 
pull him out, and he had said that nothing less than par 
for the Tennessee stock would provide enough money to 
do it. When I told Mr. Morgan the situation he ex- 
pressed great concern. He said it was the most serious 
thing that had been brought to his attention in connection 
with the panic. Mr. Schley’s loans were spread out not 
only in Wall Street, but in Boston, Philadephia, Chicago 
and elsewhere. Some other houses were already on the 
brink of failure. If one went, others would go. The 
banks were involved. The trouble with Moore & 
Schley was not only because of the Tennessee stock, but 
because of the general character of a good many of their 
securities, such as American Tobacco common, Guggen- 
Exploration, and some mining stocks. The most 
Tennessee, but that was not the 


also 


heim 
aggravated 
only one. 

“Mr. Morgan said he would see what could be done 
about it. He telephoned for Judge Gary and Mr. Frick. 
Mr. Frick was out driving, but Judge Gary was at home 
and came over to Mr. Morgan’s :house at once. Mr. 
Frick arrived a little later. After the matter had been 
laid before them I went into another room, and they talked 
it over together. Other members of the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s Finance Committee, I believe, were brought into 
consultation with Messrs. Gary and Frick through Sat- 
urday and Sunday, but I was not present. There were one 
or two conferences at which I was present with Messrs. 
Gary and Frick. 

“Judge Gary was the reluctant one. He didn’t think 
the stock was worth what I understood was necessafy in 
order to save the situation; namely, par. He said it 
was not worth more than 60. I told him I knew nothing 
about its value, but I had no doubt the corporation could 
get it at 25 by waiting, if by that time it, was in a position 
to buy anything, which I didn’t believe it would be. 


case was 


Judge Gary Willing to Lend $5,000,000 


“Up to that time the position of two. trust companies— 
the Trust Company wf America and the Lincoln Trust— 
had not been determined, and Mr. Frick came to me and 
said he didn’t know whether the Tennessee deal would 
go through or. not, and he thought it ought to be arranged 
at the same time that the two trust companies should be 
I told him ,it was impossible to make any con- 


saved. 
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ditions of that kind and that we were doing all we © julg 
for the trust companies. Judge Gary suggested that they 
lend Mr. Schley $5,000,000, as he has testified. I told \r. 
Schley of this, and he said it would be useless, that jt 
wouldn’t be enough to be effective. 

“The relief he needed was much more than $5,000,000 
or $6,000,000. As an indication of this let me say that 
after the deal was made and the bonds exchanged for 
the stock Colonel Payne turned over to Mr. Schley the 
bonds he received for 25,000 shares of Tennessee stock. 
He had 10,000 shares of his own and 15,000 shares which 
he had taken from Mr. Schley in exchange for niore 
marketable collateral. The bonds he received for this 
stock, amounting to about $2,500,000, he also exchanged 
with Mr. Schley for other uncurrent securities, 

“Those interested wanted some verification of the facts 
stated to me by Mr. Schley and Mr. Joyce. A confidential 
man in the employ of Morgan & Co. and a rep- 
resentative of the Steel Corporation were turned loose 
on Mr. Schley’s books. They worked for two days and 
most of the night, and when Mr. Joyce came up to Mr. 
Morgan’s library I told him what Mr. Schley had said, 
that it would take par for the stock to pull him through 
and leave $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 in his box. Mr. Joyce 
said he though it would work out just about that way. 
This, I believe, was on Sunday night. I was with Mr. 
Morgan until about 5 o’clock in the morning. There were 
other conferences on at that time, and probably 100 per- 
sons were concerned in them and visited the library that 
day and night. Mr. Morgan told me he was very much 
afraid the deal wasn’t going through. He said if it didn’t 
there was no knowing what would happen. If Moore & 
Schley failed nobody could say what would foilow. 


Mr. Morgan Refused to Urge the Deal 


“T asked Mr. Morgan if he would urge the deal on the 
Steel people. He said he would not; that he had sub- 
mitted it to them, and that was all he could do. 

“I didn’t know Messrs. Gary and Frick were going to 
Washington until after they had gone. They disappeared 
about midnight, and when I was leaving Mr. Mor- 
gan about 5 o’clock in the morning he said they had gone 
to Washington to tell the President. the situation, and that 
they didn’t want to go on with it if they were to be at- 
tacked for doing it. 

“Mr. Morgan told me to go home, get some sleep, and 
come back at 8:30. I didn’t sleep much, but when I got 
back Mr. Morgan was up and had had a good breakfast. 
He thought we would hear from Washington by 9, 
but we didn’t, and the message finally came through his 
office later in the day. The result, as I understood, was 
that no. objection would be made to the transaction. I 
never talked with Messrs. Gary and Frick, either before 
or after their visit, concerning its object.” 

In reply to a question Mr. Ledyard said that “to 
practical men there was nothing very strange, when 
these men were about to make this exchange for a praise- 
worthy object, knowing how political capital is made out 
of such things, that they should tell the President the 
situation and that they would not carry it out if it was 
to be made the subject of an attack on them by the govern- 
ment.” 

Asked what he thought of an administration that would 
make such attacks, Mr. Ledyard said: “I don’t think my 
opinion would help much, and, anyway, I am a Democrat.” 


No Pressure by Mr. Morgan or the Corporation 


Mr. Ledyard declared that the imputation that Mr. 
Morgan, the banks he controlled or the officers of the 
Steel Corporation had made a drive against the stock of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company for the 
purpose of buying its control was cruel, unjust and not 
warranted by any of the facts. When asked if the pres- 
sure on Moore & Schley came’ especially from the Morgan 
banks, he said: 

“It is pretty hard to say just what is meant by Morgan 
banks. Mr. Morgan is not president of any bank, and, 
so far as I know, is a director in only one, the First Na- 
tional. The reason Mr.!Morgan has the great influence 
he possessés is 'becatise people believe in his character an 
the’ worthiness ‘of his motives. However, none of those 
that are calléd ‘Morgan banks was exerting pressure 0” 
Mr. Schley. His own banking house was one of the 
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+ creditors of Mr. Schley and one of the largest 
s of Tennessee stock as collateral. 


organ & Co. never called these loans nor asked 

Mr. Schley to shift the collateral. The First National 
Ba which is called a Morgan bank, was another 
creditor. It exerted no pressure, and as a matter 
t, Mr. Baker, its president at that time, is a brother- 

. of Mr. Schley’s, and was one of the most anxious 

se who were trying to pull him through. He was 

f the two men, in addition to Colonel Payne, who 

ced to put up $3,000,000 more to be used in saving 

& Schley, if the exchange of Steel bonds for Ten- 

e stock did not prove sufficient. This fund was put 

he discretion of Mr. Morgan personally to be used 

1s saw fit in giving further assistance to Moore & 
Schley. It did not become necessary, however, to use any 





Judge Gary was in errot when he testified that these 

agreed to loan Mr. Schley $3,000,000 in addition to 

loan of $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 the Steel Corporation 
ered to make. This fund was a matter that came up 
terward. It was my own idea, and my own suggestion, 

applied only to the situation that would be created 
the purchase of the Tennessee stock.” 

\lr. Ledyard was examined at length concerning the 
letails of the negotiations, but declared at all times his 
belief that in no other way but by the purchase of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company could the 

incial situation have been saved at that time. 


Earl W. Oglebay Examined 


Earl W. Oglebay, of Cleveland, one of the members 

the Tennessee Coal & Iron syndicate, who c&me to 
New York with L. C. Hanna, when the negotiations took 
place, testified briefly concerning his interest. He was 
taken over much the same ground as Mr. Hanna had been 
as to the value and condition of the property. He said 
he knew nothing of any conspiracy for the purpose of 
forcing the sale of the Tennessee Company to the Steel 
Corporation and that no commissions had been paid to 
J. P. Morgan & Co., or anybody else for negotiating the 
UCdl, 


( - < 


Fuel Oil Specifications 


The success which has attended the use of heating- 
e specifications in buying and selling coal has caused 
demand for similar specifications, based on careful 
ts, to govern the purchase of fuel oils and the refined 
lucts of petroleum. The Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
D. C, has therefore issued Technical Paper No. 3, 
Irving C. Allen, on “Specifications for the Purchase of 
| Oil for the Government,” with directions for sampling 
nd natural gas. Mr. Allen says: 
These specifications, to be satisfactory, should estab- 
not only the heating value of the oil, and thus show, 
e the specifications for coal, the number of heat units 
purchaser obtains for a given price per unit quantity 
i fuel, but also the physical character of, the oil, its 
h point and burning point, and the quantity of ex- 
ous matter it contains. It is evident that an essential 
iture of any such plan of purchasing oil in bulk is an 
itable method of sampling deliveries; that is, a method 
t insures the taking of representative samples.” 
General specifications for the purchase of fuel oil are 
given as follows: 


‘uel oil should be either a natural homogeneous oil or a 
ogeneous residue from a natural; if the latter, all con- 
‘ents having a low flash: point should have been re- 
ed by distillation; it should not be composed of a light 
nd a heavy residue mixed in. such proportions as to 
the density desired. 

it should not have been distilled at a temperature high 
gh to burn ity nor at a temperature so high that flecks 
rbonaceous matter began to separate. 

t should not flash below 66 deg. C.' (140 deg. F.) im a 
| Abel-Pensky or Pensky-Martens ‘tester. 

is specific gravity.'should range from 0,85 to 0.96 at 15 
(. (59 deg. F.); the oil should be. rejected if. its 
: gravity is above 0,97 at that temperature, 

' should be mobile, free from solid or semi-solid bodies, 


should flow readily, at ordinary atmospheric tem, 


ires and under a head of 1 ft. of oil, through a 4-in. 
pipe 10 ft. in length. 


'] 
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It should not congeal nor become too sluggish to flow 
at o deg. C. (32 deg. F.). 


It should have a calorific value of not less than 10,000 
calories per gram (18,000 btu per Ib.) ; 10,250 calories to be 
the standard. A bonus is to be paid or a penalty deducted, 
as the fuel oil delivered is above or below this standard, 


It should be rejected if it contains more than 2 per cent 
water. 

It should be rejected if it contains more than 1 per cent 
sulphur. 


It should not contain more than a trace of sand, clay 
or dirt. 


Each bidder must submit an accurate statement regard- 
ing the fuel oil he proposes to furnish. This statement 
should show: 1. The commercial name of the oil. 2. The 
name or designation of the field from which the oil is 
obtained. 3. Whether the oil is a crude oil, a refinery 
residue, or a distillate. 4. The name and location of the 
refinery, if the oil has been refined at all. 


Copies of the paper may be obtained by addressing the 
director of the Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 





Mechanical Plant Auxiliaries on Fourth Floor of 
Lofty Building 





The Municipal Building at the Manhattan terminal of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, New York City, which is being 
erected to house the different city departments that are 
now scattered through several buildings, has a unique ar- 
rangement of boilers and distributing system, the center 
of the system being about 100 ft. above the boilers. This 
was due to a subway station in the basement of the 
building on the same level as the boiler room. It was im- 
portant on account of the heavy passenger traffic to have 
the station as large as possible; consequently the boiler 
room was made correspondingly small, with the result that 
all the usual equipment could not be paced in it and the 
fourth floor, having an area of nearly 43,000 sq. ft., was 
selected for the auxiliaries. . 

In the basement are six Babcock & Wilcox boilers 
having a total of 1600 hp., which supply steam for heating, 
and for running the ice machine and the pumps. The 
steam pipes from the boilers pass over the top of the sub- 
way between it and the street level, and then enter a 
vertical shaft leading to the fourth floor. From this floor, 
which is the distributing center of the building, the usual 
risers of the heating system extend. 

At first electricity for lighting will be purchased from 
an outside company, but provision has been made for in- 
stalling engines and dynamos should occasion require. 

——__.¢-+- 


The Illinois Steel Company’s Operations 


From a letter issued by President James A. Farrell, 
president of the United States Steel Corporation, refer- 
ring to the new issue of bonds of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, the following statement is taken: 

The manufacturing plants comprise 19 blast furnaces, 
6 Bessemer steel converters, 25 open-hearth furnaces, 6 
blooming, billet and slabbing mills, 2 rail mills, 3 plate 
mills, 1 structural mill, 2 wire rod mills, 9 merchant mills 
and sundry other departments for the production of fin- 
ished steel. All the plants are modern and in excellent 
physical condition. 

The company also operates under lease the steel plant 
of the Indiana Steel Company, generally known as the 
Gary ptant of the United States Steel Corporation. The 
conditions of this lease impose no fixed charge whatsoever, 
upon the Tllinois Steel Company, the amount of rental 
being based entirely upon the pet receipts obtained by the 
Illinois Steel Company from the operation of. said plant, 

The output of the plants operated by the Illinois Steel 
Company during the year 1910 was as follows: 2,774,700 
tons of pig iron and other ‘blast-furnace products, 3,129,- 
700 tons of steel ingots. and 2,476,000 tons of finished steel 
products ‘of various classes, being about 23 per cent. of 
the aggregate finished steel ‘output in 1910 ofall the steel 
manufacturing companies apanestes by the United States 
Steel Corporation. 
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Due to the dullness in the iron trade, the 


employees 
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Establishing Trade and Cultivating It 


BY C. A. TUPPER, MILWAUKEE 


Impatience for quick returns, ignorance of conditions 
in the foreign field and the lack of sustained effort are 
the greatest hindrances to the successful building up of 
export trade. Particularly is this true of a selling cam- 
paign in Europe, where Americans are not, in any sense, 
dealing with inferiors, but come into direct competition 
with men of very keen business acumen, in whom both the 
imstinct and the ability for merchandizing have been de- 
veloped through generations of trading ancestors. 

The tendency has, unfortunately, been to commence at 
the wrong end. The sale of American machine tools to 
European users does not begin in Europe; it begins at 
home. There the preparations must be made; there the 
organization must be effected, and there the policy must 
be determined upon which is to win success. Until these 
things have been accomplished, the preliminary scouting, 
mentioned in this and previous articles, and the establish- 
ment of representation abroad has very little practical 
value. With hit-or-miss methods and fairly good selling 
agents considerable business may, of course, be done. 
Some American tools almost sell themselves. But we are 
here considering the development of a steady, profitable 
trade, which will bring its increase with the years. To 
secure this, a definite, well-laid system is essential. The 
best illustration of my meaning can probably be given in 
a concrete case, showing how such a system would be 
evolved. 


Experience of a Sagacious Manufacturer 


Some years ago, when The Iron Age published con- 
siderable matter concerning opportunities abroad as re- 
ported by an agent of the Bureau of Manufactures and 
its Own correspondénts, a manufacturer of the Middle 
West might have read and pondered. He and his partner, 
say, had started in less than a decade previous to build an 
ingenious special tool, which had been steadily improved 
and the merits of which had won general recognition. 
Domestic trade, however, was experiencing a series of 
ups and downs which compelled the firm frequently to run 
on short time or else accumulate an unmanageable surplus, 
so that their production was anything but economical. 
Would it not be possible by cultivating foreign trade, to 
use it as a balance wheel to equalize manufacturing and 
selling conditions? They decide to see. 

One of the partners, who speaks German fluently, 
as many in this section of the country do, takes an early 
steamer to Europe, after securing letters of introduction 
to people whose acquaintance may assist him abroad, in- 
cluding plant owners, managers of selling agencies, cor- 
respondents of technical papers, American consuls, bank- 
ers and others. Many of these he does not need, but 
those that he can use come in very handy. 

Arriving in Liverpool he goes fitst to London, where 
visits are paid to the branch offices and central agencies 
for European trade located there. One or two of the 
managers are a bit standoffish, but the majority greet 
him very cordially and advise him in considerable detail 
just what he ought to do and see on the Continent. 
Further letters of introduction are also tendered and ac- 
cepted. These prove the most useful, probably, of any 
he carries. 

From London: he travels, via Flushing, to Diisseldorf 
and goes through the plants there, including the Schiess, 
the De Fries and the Haniel & Lueg shops, which are 
among the largest and best known, with a look-in at others 
such as those of Hartung, Kuhn & Cie, Wellman, Seaver 
& Head, Ltd., etc, and works in the suburbs like the 
Stahlwerk Oeking, Akt. Ges. Lierenfeld; the Eschweiler- 
Ratinger Maschinenbau, Akt. Ges., Ratingen, or the Akt. 
Ges. Oberkilker Stahlwerk and the Hein, Lehmann & Co., 
Akt. Ges., at Oberbilkk. Then he makes Diisseldorf, his 
headquarters for short trips to. surrounding cities » and 
towns, including visits to typical plants like the Deutsche 
Maschimenfabrik Akt. Ges., the Duisberger Mas. Fab. J. 
Jaeger and the Gebriider Scholten, at Duisburg; the Rud. 


Meyer Akt. Ges. and Thyssen & Company, at Miilheim- 
am-Ruhr; the Maschinenbau Akt. Ges. Balcke, at Bochum: 
the Wilhelm Breitenbach Maschinenfabrik, at Unna; Jasse 
& Selve, at Altena; Otto Froriep, at Rheydt; the 
Maschinenfabrik Siurth, Gas Motoren Fabrik Deutz. 
K6lnische Maschinenbau Akt. Ges., the J. Pohlig Akt. Ges, 
and Maschinenbau Anstalt Humboldt, in Kéln (Cologne) 
and vicinity; the great machinery-building plant at Ober- 
hausen, called the Gutehoffnungshiitte—a name that is 
said to be derived from the iron works at Sterkrade where 
the founder of the Krupp works learned his trade, and 
other. establishments along the route. 


His Progress in Industrial Europe 

He would still like to visit Essen, Dortmund, Gelsen- 
kirchen, Hagen, Hamm, Horde, Remscheid, Miichen- 
Bladbach, Solingen, Eberfeld-Barmen, Neues, Milheim-am- 
Rhein and perhaps Aachen; but this would take too much 
time. I have, however, mentioned the Ditsseldorf dis- 
trict in some detail in order to give some idea of the range 
of the metal-working industries, from cutlery and grind- 
ers to the heaviest machine tools, steel-mill equipment, 
blast furnaces, gas engines, etc., to be found there. If 
the American manufacturer’s trip ended in this district 
he would already have seen enough to give him a good 
conception of German requirements in the way of operat- 
ing machinery. Wishing to know more, however, he pro- 
ceeds to Berlin, stopping on the way at Hanover to see 
the large locomotive. works there. 

In Berlin the Ludwig Loewe plant is visited, as well 
as the works of the Allegemeines Electricitats Gesell- 
schaft, Carl Flohr, Bergmann Elektricitats-Werke Akt. 
Ges., etc., with side trips to the Borsig shops at Tegel, the 
Siemens & Halske-Siemens-Schuckert Werke, at Nonne- 
dam; the Condensationasbau-Gesellschaft, at Grunewald, 
and the group of industries at Oberschénweide on the 
Spree, which includes the German branch of the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company 

The next stop is Chemnitz, where he is cordially re- 
ceived, for the most part, at the Werkzeugmaschinen- 
fabrik Union, the Wanderer Fahrradwerke, the J. E. 
Reinecker Werke, the shops of Biernatzki & Cie,and of 
Schubert & Salzer, and the Sachsische Maschinenfabrik. 
Then, after a few hours spent at Leipsic, during which 
the Leipziger Werkzeugmaschinenfabrik is visited, he goes 
on via Briinn and the Erste Briimner Maschinenfabrik, 
to Pragve in Bohemia, one of the provinces of Austria. 
Here he finds a number of excellently equipped plants, 1n- 
cluding, in the suburb of Karolinenthal, the Maschischen- 
bau-Akt. Ges., formerly Breitfeld, Danek & Company, and 
the Elektrizitats Akt. Ges. From Prague, the traveler 
proceeds to Vienna, where he finds the Vulkan Maschinen- 
fabrik Akt. Ges., the Oesterreichische Dampf-Turbinen 
Ges. and the Ernst Dania Werke among the most im- 
teresting plants. Other shops not far distant are worth 
visiting, but he feels that he must be getting on. 


Through Italy and Switzerland 


A trip to Trieste and across north Italy, with in- 
spection of machinery-building plants and other establish- 
ments on the way, including the great Franco Tosi shops, 
near Milan, and the Fiat automobile works, at Turin, fol- 
lows. Then comes a journey through Switzerland, the 
features of which center in the plants of Escher-Wyss 
& Cie, at Zurich; the Maschinenfabrik Oecrlikon and the 
Werkzeugmaschinenfabrik Oerlikon, at Oerlikon, a suburb 
of that city, and the Brown-Boveri & Cie’s works, at 
Baden, only an hour distant. 

Proceeding via Munich to Nuremburg, the investigator 
finds himself in another important industrial district, 
where the Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Niirberg, of Nu 
remberg, representing a consolidation of large machinery- 
building concerns, is most prominent in the metal-working 
line. Next comes Frankfort-am-Main, where the 
plants of the Voigt & Haeffmer Akt. Ges. amd the Feitoo 
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& eaume-Lahmeyerwerke Akt. Ges., are the points 
action. 
nce making a detour to Cannstatt, near Stuttgart, 
ect the Daimler automobile works, and avoiding 
uctions of other places on the way, the American 
cturer travels on to Paris. Up to this point, it 
observed, he has, with the exception of his Italian 
neces, been in German-speaking countries exclusive- 
had no difficulty in conversing freely with the 
whom he met. 
views with which he set out for Europe have 
cone many radical revisions. He has lost the notion 
\mericans,.and American only, build the best ma- 
ools; that our methods of plant operation are far 
to those of Europeans. He knows now that this 
matter of individual efficiency. During the journey 
as seen shops which would be a credit to any country 
the world, and tools produced both in England and 
Continent that equalled—if in some instances they 
it surpass—the best American examples of their 
He has also rid himself of the conception that, in 
ern machine-tool building, Continental designers are 
erely aping American practice. It is evident to him, 
the contrary, that they are progressing rapidly along 
ines of their own, from which our manufacturers will in 
ire have much to learn. At the same time he is 
tified to discover that American tools deservedly stand 
igh in the favor of European users, that the service they 
ender is admittedly efficient, and that many have made a 
glace for themselves in every industrial district visited 
from which only the neglect of their own builders can 
dislodge them. 


Impressions of Foreign Industry 


He has been impressed, far more than he ever sup- 
posed he would be, with the so-called European con- 
servativeness. There are, he discovers, reasons for prac- 
tices and preferences which had formerly seemed to him 
absurd, His admiration for American “speed” diminishes 
somewhat as he observes the slower but often surer 
methods used by many of his hosts in reaching carefully 
planned results, and he concludes that, on the whole, two 
steps forward, with none back are better than three for- 
ward and one or two back. 

He has been charmed with the courtesy everywhere 
shown him and is interested to learn what a large part 
it plays in all business relations abroad. American 
brusqueness lack of puctiliousness, tactlessness and dis- 
regard of the amenities of life lose for him the gvise of 
rugged, sterling qualities with which he had unconscious- 
y invested these relics of savagery. What he has thought 
i as native “independence” he sees now is nothing of 
the kind, but merely boorishness and poor business policy. 
On the other hand, he finds among his entertainers ad- 

ration for American directness and spontaneity and a 
aning towards American simplicity. He finds every- 

here a liking for the genuine things of American. life, 

n emulation of our industrial efficiency and a desire to 
le with us that has been strangely persistent in view 
he rebuffs and indifference manifested on. our side. 


Europe Wants the Best Machinery 


he traveler is quick to perceive, however, that Europe 

t a dumping ground for surplus American products, 

that any tool offered for sale must. have sufficient merit 

ustify its choice, as compared with competing a)- 

ratus. In line with this, he notes that installations of 

erican tools represent the leading products of our 

nd are generally such as he would himself select 

the same character of service. From repeated inquiries 

» learns, not altogether to his surprise, that a large 

ntage was purchased not as the result of solicitation, 

the users’ own initiative. Many proprietors of large 

he is told, have sent men to the United States to 

ip the best tools, and they as well as others have been 

r or intermittent readers of the American technical 

rs in which the leading tools are advertised and de- 

(|. In the great iron and steel districts, where a 

rity of the shops is located, he finds The Iron Age 

'lv consulted by their managers and quoted in all 

al papers. This is a factor in the introduction of 

‘ican machinery the extent of which surprises him, 
has not thought of it before. 

manufacturer, as he goes along, is surprised to 

he smiling comments, which soon turn into serious 


\ 
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condemnation, on American methods of packing. and ship- 
ment and carelessness in meeting terms of delivery. He 
is shown examples of such negligente* or stupidity that 
make him swear under his breath; and American consuls, 
some of whom have been of great assistance to him en- 
route, are almost tearful in their complaints. They have 
tried so hard in their published reports, in letters and on 
visits home to make exporters here understand the follies 
committed by their employees; but no one seems to pay 
any attention to what they say, except manufacturers such 
as he, who have been abroad and made observations for 
themselves, 

He sees letters, catalogues, etc., that were mailed in the 
United States at domestic rates of postage and is informed 
that this happens not only occasionally but is almost the 
regular thing. He is shown goods so interpacked that the 
entire consignment takes the highest possible rate of. duty, 
notwithstanding specific instructions g:ven by the pur- 
chaser; and he sees for himself other blunders that make 
him blush for his countrymen. 


Getting Personally Acquainted 


With it all, however, our traveler has had the “time 
of his life.” He feels tolerably familiar with Europe and 
Europeans; with their methods, tendencies and prefer- 
ences; and he realizes how much better it is to try to meet 
their views than to vainly and stubbornly combat or ignore 
them. Friends have been made and acquaintances formed 
that will be of incalculable value in the firm’s export cam- 
paign. His signature at the bottom of a letter will recall 
to any one of dozens of shop proprietors, managers or 
superintendents, as well as others met on the way, that 
genial, unaffected American who took so much interest in 
what he*saw and gave such sympathetic attention to what 
they had to say; while he, oh his part, will find in future 
correspondence many memories of the pleasant, eyentful 
days he spent in their company. In the shops: visited he 
has, too, “picked up numbers of valuable hints and had 
suggested to him improvements which he can make in his 
own manufacturing operations, by the elimination of waste 
and in the handling of the men employed by the firm, which 
will be put to practical use when he returns. 

Meanwhile. he has left behind him a long line of plant 
managers interested in his own machine, all the more from 
the fact that he has talked about it only incidentally; and 
he has noted their recommendations for slight alterations 
which will enable it to better suit the purposes of shops 
such as theirs. These vary somewhat but can all be em- 
bodied in comparatively simple changes at very little ex- 
pense.- One or two, perhaps, will be of advantage in the 
home trade by giving the machine additional flexibility or 
economy. But most important of all is the interest created ; 
and when his European representatives approach these 
prospective customers later on, they will find sales more 
than half made where the demand for such a machine 
exists. 


Looking Up Agencies 


Throughout the route the American manufacturer has 
taken occasion to look up agencies at every possible oppor- 
tunity. He is now more or less personally acquainted with 
their characteristics and has them pretty shrewdly “sized 
up.” With some he closes tentative arrangements, to be 
confirmed by correspondence after his return home. Also, 
he has their ideas of selling, of the preparation and distri- 
bution of advertising literature, of the use of the metric 
systems for scales on the machine, measurements, weights, 
etc., in correspondence; of shipment and routing, customs 
requirements, use of screws for boxes instead of nails to 
facilitate examinations, preparation of manifests, delivery 
terms, collections, banking arrangements, etc—all of 
which will be confirmed in letters from them—and is pre- 
pared to co-operate with them on a basis of mutual under- 
standing. Furthermore, the matter of commissions, both 
on direct sales and on other orders taken in their territory, 
has been fully gone into, thus tending to do away with 
future misunderstandings. 


Returning to America, with France, Belgium and other 


countries—except as to some work in Paris and vicinity— 
left for another time or for his.partner, the manufacturer 
sums up his experiences. He is amazed to recognize what 
a wealth of detail has. been gathered, without undue crowd- 
ing or hurry, in so short a period. 

Then follows the most important part of the under- 
taking, viz.: the conferences with and the enthusing of his 
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partner and the organization of an export department 
which shall be something more than a side issue. 


System to Cultivate European Trade 


It is decided (1) that they will systematically cultivate 
European trade and concentrate, in the beginning, on the 
districts that have just been visited; (2) that a certain part 
of their output, as a minimum, will be held subject to 
foreign sale; (3) that various minor changes will be made 
in the standard machines set apart for export; (4) that 
the preliminary arrangements for foreign representation 
shall be closed; (5) that a stock of repair parts is to be 
kept in one of the cities of Germany for immediate ship- 
ment to customers as needed; (6) that descriptive litera- 
ture in German shall be prepared with the aid of a Berlin 
agency and printed in that place, but with the use of 
American half-tone engravings and paper equal to Ameri- 
can catalogue stock; and (7) that all detail work in their 
shop, shipping department and offices shall be looked after 
only by mature, careful employees who can be absolutely 
trusted to guard against repeated blunders. 

Finally, when those who.are to assist in carrying on 
the export trade, whether giving their entire time to it or 
in connection with other duties, have been selected, a con- 
ference with all of them is held. They too are enthused, 
instructed and given to understand that they are entering 
upon most important work. Then, and not until then, is 
the firm prepared to start its campaign abroad. 


Adhering to a Policy 


This, however, is not yet all. The seed sown must be 
allowed time to grow, the ground must be cultivated with 
regularity and the harvest should be awaited in patience. 
This probably constitutes the most trying period for the 
firm’s interest, but there is worse danger ahead for the 
plan itself, viz.: when the domestic demand becomes so 
brisk, as it always does at intervals, that the firm falls be- 
hind on home deliveries. Then it will be difficult not to 
raid the export stock, not to let the supply of repair parts 
in Europe become depleted without renewal, and not to 
discourage or hold off orders from abroad. But, so surely 
as these things are done, the trade which has been buiit 
up with effort in European countries passes into other 
channels and is hard to recover when needed again. Par- 
ticularly fatal is the neglect of repair orders, which renders 
customers bitterly resentful. 

If American manufacturers cannot make up their 
minds to adhere steadfastly to their export policy under 
any and all circumstances, no matter what large, quick 
profits are sacrificed at home, it would be better not to enter 
upon a foreign campaign but merely to fill orders, when 
convenient, that come without effort in the usual course, 
as some few are almost certain to do. 

In writing the above I have had particularly in mind a 
firm which, throughout the boom times of two to three 
years ago when the automobile companies were heavy 
buyers of machine tools, remained loyal to its European 
connections. In these dull days of slack domestic buying 
it is extremely thankful for the large foreign trade that 
the partners had the foresight to retain and which, with 
what home orders there are coming in, keeps the shops 
working practically to capacity. ° 

The circumstances related are, however, typical of the 
experience of American machine-tool men who investigate 
conditions abroad, and they form the surest basis for a 
successful selling campaign, which then is founded on per- 
sonal knowledge, acquired at first hand, rather than upon 
vague, erroneous impressions. 





Lake Superior Mining Notes 


Another Mesaba Concentrating Plant 


DututH, MINN., July 29, 1911.—Work will soon start 
on the second Mesaba concentrating plant, to be erected by 
the International Harvester Company, in order to treat 
its ores of the Hawkins mine and perhaps for others as 
well. While this work will be planned in a general way 
like that of the Oliver Iron Mining Company, now in 
successful operation at Coleraine, it will differ in several 
important features. The liver plant is equipped with 
Overstrom tables for handling the fines and for taking 
out what ore may be left in the material after it has 
passed the turbine washers and the jigs. The Harvester 
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plant will do away with tables altogether. By this sean, 
the cost of washing and of construction will be ¢ nsjq- 
erably reduced, but there will be no such close saving, 
This is a matter that affects fee owners chiefly, and in the 
case of the Oliver company it seemed to be a necessity 
of the situation that tables be included in the works. Ore 
will be brought to the Harvester plant by train ang 
dumped at the foot of the works, then elevated to the 
head of the building by belt conveyors. In the Oliver 
plant it is brought by train directly into the top of the 
building and dumped into the bins from which it is feq 
to the machines. Some consider that belt conveyors wil] 
clog with the class of ore mined at these western 
Mesaba properties, but no doubt Mr. Sellwood and his 
associates have satisfied themselves that conveyors will be 
suitable, or they would not put them in. 

Another metallurgical operation that will be watched 
with considerable interest is that of the Jones step furnace. 
which is now going up at the old Kloman mine in the 
Marquette country. This furnace will be ready for busi- 
ness, it is now expected, the coming autumn. A similar 
furnace is under construction for the nodulizing of flu 
dust at the works of the Zenith Furnace Company 
Duluth, and this would appear to be a most rational 
utilization of the Jones idea. There is wide diversity of 
opinion as to the practicability of this process so far as its 
application to the direct reduction of iron ores is con- 
cerned. 

Concrete Shaft Work 

Recent concrete shaft work at the new property of 
the North American Mining Company, Vermilion range, 
presents several interesting features, and a brief descrip- 
tion of operations may be interesting. The shaft was 
sunk in a swamp of considerable area, resting upon a 
quartz porphyry rock, with a stratum of gravel above the 
rock, quicksand next, clay next and the muskeg above to 
the surface. The swamp receives drainage from a terri- 
tory of considerable size and was liable to be very wet at 
all times; for this reason it was decided to sink a con- 
crete shaft, and a contract was given the Foundation Com- 
pany of New York to sink a rectangular shaft, 6 by 14 ft. 
in the clear, to the ledge. The walls of this structure are 
42 in. thick at bottom and it is heavily reinforced with 
steel rods. It was sunk 94 ft., but the junction between 
shaft and ledge was not closely made. 

It became necessary before operations could proceed 
that a better joint should be had, and this was provided by 
cement. Some 12 carloads of neat cement were dumped 
into the shaft, filling it from the rock ledge to several 
feet above the bottom of the shaft lining. This was 
then cut out by blasting sufficiently to set 12x12 in. 
timbers solid from the concrete shaft lining to the ledge 
and four feet into it, the timbers being flush with the 
sides of the shaft and carrying it down. 

Further sinking was almost immediately stopped by 
an overloaded blast that shook up the ledge. Holes were 
then bored through these timbers, on all sides, and pipes 
were inserted in the holes running out into the space be- 
hind the timbers. These pipes were carried to the surface, 
on which the shaft was permitted to fill with water 
Liquid cement was then forced down under a pressure of 
about 250 Ib. until the spaces back of the timbers, and the 
interstices of the gravel and quicksand, had absorbed all 
they could hold. As the shaft was full of water there 
was no current, and it is expected that the material 
pumped down has remained and set where intended. 

Trial of the water level since then seems to prove that 
the seal is complete and perfect, but the company 's 
anxious to have no further mishaps, and is now sinking 4 
drill hole, 3 in. in diameter, outside the shaft and quite 
near it, which will reach the ledge, when more cement 
will be pumped down to complete the sealing. When the 
water has been pumped out the company expects to break 
out space in the solid ledge below the concrete and inser! 
bearing beams on all sides of the shaft. While driving 
the drill hole, it was found that the cement pumped dow" 
through the timbers had set in the quicksand, transform 


ing it to concrete. D. E. W. 
mesa pipet penioae 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Com- 
pany has adopted the design of the Strauss Bascule 
Bridge Company, 901-904 Fort Dearborn Building, Chicag®. 


for a 125-ft. single leaf double track span over Buffalo: 


Creek. 
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Pig Iron Mixers 
Their Use in Iron and Steel Plants 


the issue of Stahl und Eisen for March 9, Ig11, 
red the last of a series of articles on pig iron mixers 
f. O. Simmersbach of Breslau. The previous arti- 
ive details of design and construction, but the last 
is especially interesting because it presents the 
lurgical results obtained. 


Desulphurization 


he most important of these is probably the de- 
irization, which is effected equally well in heated 
nheated mixers. A considerable removal of sulphur, 
er, is brought about in the ladle, while coming from 
blast furnace. For example, in a 750-ton mixer, that 
not heated, to which good basic pig iron containing 
1.3 per cent. manganese was brought over a con- 
rable length of track, the following results were 


Per cent. 

sulphur at Dlast furnace. ....c.c.ccccsavccceseccsses 0.254 

verage sulphur entering MUX. .... ccc cece reece recccseccece 0.100 
Average sulphur entering converter.........e.eeeeeeeeeeeeees 0.084 
Average sulphur of finished steel. .........ceeesecccsecesceces 0.052 


The average analysis of the mixer metal over four days 


S NM .o0ss see eee eee 0.49 MADSONOEE 2 osc dncccccoces 1.06 

PS ocvetdeae een 0.085 PRGNIOS «i. on sik 080 44 vs 1.98 
t was used in the basic Bessemer converter. This shows 
that 76.24 per cent. of the sulphur removed was taken out 
during transportation; 7.29 per cent. in the mixer, and 
the rest in the vessel. Another test gave 0.25 per cent. in 
the original iron, 0.122 on entering the mixer, 0.113 on 
entering the converter, and 0.058 in the finished steel. 
When the iron contained less manganese, less sulphur 
was removed during transportation, the same amount in 
the mixer, and therefore more had to be removed in the 
vessel. 


Heated Mixers 


In the case of an English 200-ton mixer, in which pre- 
liminary refining was done, the following results were 
obtained : 

The mixer was heated with producer gas and air, the 

r alone being preheated. The incoming pig iron had 


iit 
t 


S Nl .ccscysaued eae eee 1.4 PE SMAEOD ns oo ca pncd pe aes 1.00 
Sulphur ...ss4samews 0.14 to 0.17 FORD OEMS bins dct cas cartes 0.80 
re and lime were added; slightly less than % per cent. 
and 1%4 per cent. lime. The average temperature on 
tering was 1245 deg. C, and on leaving 1350 deg. The 
verage removal of silicon over a period of five weeks 
0.29 per cent. and of sulphur 50.54 per cent. The 
sulphurization was brought about by the high tempera- 
nd also 3 per cent. manganese contained in the ore. 
(he manganese in the iron remained the same, or slightly 
ncreased, which was also true of the phosphorus. 
in the case of another heated mixer, so much ore, roll 
and lime were added that the sHicon was com- 
letely removed, and the manganese and phosphorus to a 
large extent. The pig iron and mixer metal had the 
llowing composition: 


Pig iron. Mixer metal 
2 606 ue 6-00) dele) bane ak oan 3.50 3.07 
STrrrrvrTrrrer tes ee rer 2.60 0.54 
cccceserededsenestetneneataekwen 0.36 cone 
SP ee SE TE ay 0.10 0.04 
© 0 0 os 6b ae hb lgiae eins sane ea nad 0.125 0.062 


ter a discussion of the part played by manganese in 
removal of sulphur comes a series of curves giving 
‘he results obtained for a year with a mixer heated with 
t furnace gas and hot air. No slag-making materials 
tever were added. The phosphorus in the pig iron 
from 1.92 to 2.13 per cent. Only a very small 

was removed, and sometimes a slight increase 

be noticed. The silicon varied from 0.56 to 0.77 

Per cent. in the pig iron. A considerable part was re- 
“ove, amounting in some cases to 15 per cent. The 
Nanganese in the pig iron varied from 1:48 to 2.11 per 
‘nt. It showed a consistent decrease, amounting in some 
“es to Q per cent. Finally, the sulphur in the pig iron 
‘le’ Trom 0,059 to 0.085 per cent., and was lowered in 
ase. The removal varied from 21.4 to 381 per 
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The thorough mixing and preliminary refining that 
may be brought about in a mixer make it applicable to 
all steel making processes and also to foundry work. For 
acid Bessemer work its chief usefulness is as a collector, 
and often iron is needed to recarburize a charge. The 
silicon in the iron is necessary for the operation, and so 
should not be lowered, 


Open-Hearth Work 


There is a wider sphere of usefulness in the acid open 
hearth. Here the excess of silicon may be removed in the 
mixer which prevents too stiff a slag in the later process. 
The phosphorus also can be lowered. In these ways the 
time of the operation is shortened, and less iron is lost in 
the slag. In the basic Bessemer its importance has been 
widely recognized and is well known. In the basic open 
hearth the mixer could serve as a desiliconizing appara- 
tus, and at the same time large amounts of sulphur, phos- 
phorus and manganese would be removed. This would 
furnish a very suitable material for the open-hearth fur- 
nace, shortening the time of the operation. 


If the mixer process was so carried on that only a 
small amount of phosphorus was removed, then the open- 
hearth slag would be correspondingly richer in this ele- 
ment and more valuable as a fertilizer. This also follows 
because of the absence of the other metalloids. If, on 
the other hand, most of the phosphorus was removed in 
the mixer, then the pure open-hearth slag could be used in 
the mixer together with the lime and ore necessary. The 
greatest thing, however, is that the life of the open- 
hearth furnace would be increased, for the foaming and 
boiling of the metal would not be so lively or continuous. 
In this way much less basic slag would be thrown up and 
carried by the gases against the acid walls, roof and ports, 
and into the slag pockets and regenerators. 


The paper closes with a very complete list of the 
mixer installations in the German steel -works, showing 
a total of 66. It also gives the details of the capacity, 
kind, method of heating if any, and the way the tilting 
or rolling is effected. . G. B. W. 
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The Swedish Iron & Steel Corporation 
Hunts Swindlers 


A circular, of which the following is a copy, is being 

distributed throughout the country: 
$5,000 Rewarp. 

For evidence that will convict the parties who have been acting 
steel throughout the country, using the name of the undersigne: 
without our authority. Their methods vary, but one is to solicit 
orders for small quantities of samples, then dictate to some assistant 
of the purchaser an order on the purchaser’s forms for a large quan- 
tity, and by various methods to induce the purchaser to sign without 
careful examination of the order, _ s 

In the interest of mutual protection, we ask full particulars of 
those who may have been victimized. 

Swepisu Iron & Steet CorPoration, 

12 Platt street, New York,N. Y.; 428 Race street, New Orleans, La, 

It is announced by the corporation that crooked trans- 
actions aggregating at least $500,000 have been perpetrated 
in the steel trade in the last seven years. \For about five 
years the scheme was worked intermittently by two French- 
men, operating in the names of French companies. The 
recent activities have been in the names of domestic com- 
panies, and whether they emanate from the same sources 
or are the work of imitators is a matter of conjecture. 


The victims chosen were always of first financial rating. 
Sometimes they used only small quantities of steel in ma- 
chine shops that were adjuncts to their business. Their 
names include candymakers, furniture firms, automobile 
manufacturers, weavers and spinners, mining companies, 
the tool trade, machine shops and countless others in New 
England (especially Providence, R. I.), Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Indianapolis, Brooklyn, New York, Buf- 
falo and other large cities. Now the range has been ex- 
tended to Arizona, at one end, and many Michigan cities, 
including Lansing, Detroit and Grand Rapids, at the 
other. ° 


One effect of these operations has been to bring under 
suspicion salesmen seeking legitimate busin-3ss. Some of 
them have found great difficulty, even with the best of 
credentials, in convincing manufacturers who had been 
victimized that they were what they represented them- 
selves to be. 
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The British Iron and Steel Market 


The condition of the British iron and steel trades, ac- 
cording to the Iron and Coal Trades Review of July 21, 
is as follows: 

There is a slightly better tone in the pig-iron market, 
which has taken a somewhat more favorable turn again. 
Whether the change will prove to be merely one of the 
fluctuations experienced so often of late, or whether it is 
of a more permanent character, it is difficult to predict in 
view of the past experiences this year. 

There is certainly a more sanguine feeling in the mar- 
ket now, however, and buyers are coming forward more 
readily. No doubt the news from the United States has 
exercised a stimulating influence upon the trade. More- 
over, it is certain, in view of the activity in most branches 
of the finished branches of the trade, that the actual con- 
sumption of pig iron in this country must be increasing, 
and but for the failure of the Continental demand to ex- 
pand to the extent which was hoped, the stocks in Con- 
nal’s stores would probably be decreasing. As it is, they 
are not increasing so rapidly as they were some little time 
back. It has also to be considered that what is usually 
the quietest time of the year is past, and next month 
should see a strong demand set in. Autumn neeas, it is 
expected, will be heavier than usual, so many orders naving 
been withheld of late owing to the uncertain state of the 
market. 

In the finished branches of the iron and steel indus- 
tries, the position continues to be of an encouragnig char- 
acter. Works are well employed generally, and the out- 
look is regarded as favorable, while, although prices have 
undergone no marked change, they are well maintained 
all round, and as a rule have an upward rather than a 
downwrd tendency. In regard to finished iron, the 
majority of bar makers in the Midlands are busily en- 
gaged. The heat has resulted in a curtailment of the out- 
put. A number of makers hold out for the top price for 
unmarked bars,-although it is difficult to obtain more. 
Galvanized sheets have weakened somewhat in price. 

The export demand continues good, and better than last 
year, but so many additional mills have been laid down 
that competition for orders is rather keen. The black 
sheet trade is dull, but makers of gas strip have a lot of 
work in hand. The demand for steel is active gen- 
erally, and particularly so for shipbuilding material, the 
requirements for which are large in view of the flourishing 
state of the shipbuilding industry and the heavy tonnage 
under construction. Prices show no change. A_ dis- 
tinctly stronger tendency is noticeable, however, and 
would doubtless take the shape of an actual adyance were 
it not checked in some measure by the imports of German 
and Belgian material. 

ete 

The strike of the machinists employed at the works of 
R. Hoe & Co., New York City, was declared off, July 20, 
following a conference between representatives of the com- 
pany and of the workmen. The settlement provides that 
the work day be shortened fram nine to eight hours, a 
quarter of an hour at a time, during given periods which 
shall expire July 1, 1913. 





The International Harvester Company is preparing to 
establish a system of studying employees for evidences of 
incipient tuberculosis. The work will be carried through 
all the 19 branches of the company, and will affect 30,000 
workmen. Experts will be employed whose duty it will be 
to study the individual employees until the plants are re- 
lieved of every possibility of contagion. The effort will 
be made to put the system upon the highest scientific 
plane. Sis cates ciak 

The Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, has 
been awarded the contract for a steel and reinforced 
concrete pattern storage building, 75x 100 ft., for the 
Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Company, Glassport, Pa. 


S. H. Wheelhouse, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, sales 
representative for the Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio, manufacturer of Hamilton-Corliss 
engines, will also hereafter represent the interests of A. 
L. Ide & Sons, Springfield, Ill, manufacturers of Ideal 
high speed engines. This arrangement will permit him 
to sell a complete line of engines from 50 hp to the 
largest mill type. 


New Publications 


General Foundry Practice—By William Roxbury) 
Size, 5/2 in, x 82 in. ; 296 pages ; 161 illustrations. Bounq 
in cloth. Price, $3. Published by the D. Van Nostrang 
Company, 23 Murray and 27 Warren streets. Ney 
York City. 

The author embodies in this book a knowledve ob. 
tained by many years’ experience as a molder and foundr 
manager. The treatise goes into the many sides of 
foundry work, not only for iron but for the non-ferroys 
metals. As his experience has been in British foundries. 
the practice, as he describes it, differs somewhat from tha; 
established in this country, a fact which, in a certain way. 
adds to the interest. He handles the subject in severa| 
divisions: 1. General iron founding. 2. Jobbing loan 
practice. 3. Molding and casting the finer metals. Other 
chapters are devoted to practical metallurgy in the 
foundry, general pattern making from a molder’s point 
of view, foundry ovens and their construction, fuels, and 
foundry tools. Carefully prepared tables of contents and 
index add vastly to the usefulness of the volume and 
copious illustrations make clear the details of descriptions 
of apparatus and methods. 


Principles of Industrial Engineering.—By Charles Bux 
ton Going. Size, 6 in.x9 in.; 174 pages. Bound in 
cloth. Price, $2. Published by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 239 West 30th street, New York, and 
6 Bouverie street, London, E. C. 

The subject matter of this book is substantially the 
text of a series of lectures prepared under the auspices 
of the department of mechanical engineering of Columbus 
University, for delivery to senior students, and takes the 
form evolved from three years’ experience in the class 
room. It is adapted to meet the need for more general 
study as discovered by contact with non-technical audi- 
ences at Harvard and New York universities, and by in- 
quiries addressed to the Engineering Magazine, of which 
Mr. Going is the managing editor. 

The volume affords a standpoint from which to view 
the principal factors in the industrial problem, their rela- 
tions and influences, and the properties and efficacies of 
the more important solutions so far proposed. Therefore 
the subject is handled in a broad and somewhat general 
way. A great many employers of labor stand in pretty 
much the same position with regard to a knowledge of 
these subjects as does the university student. Whatever 
thought they have given to industrial engineering has 
been so superficial as to be of little value. To such as 
these, as well as to students of the subject, Mr. Going’s 
work has undoubted value. 


Handbuch der Mineralchemie.—Edited by Prof. Dr. ( 
Doelter, director Institute of Mineralogy, University 
of Vienna. Part I of Volume TI. Size, 7 in. x 10 in; 
160 pages illustrated. Price 6% marks. Published by 
Theodor Steinkopff, Dresden, Germany. ; 
An ambitious work calculated to interest students 0! 

inorganic chemistry, metallurgy and mining as well as 0! 

mineralogy and geology is being edited by Dr. Doelter 

with the cooperation of authorities in all parts of Europe 
and of one in America, Dr. Ing. R. Amberg, Pittsburgh. 

It is te be divided into four volumes, embracing all told 

over 3200 pages, with numerous illustrations, charts an¢ 

tables. The first issue of the work now at hand covers 

Part I of Volume I, and is given over largely to carbon 

and carbonates of calcium, magnesium, sodium and iron, 

with chapters devoted to the diamond and to graphite 
part of the latter subject being discussed by Dr. Amberg 

The succeeding issues are promised to appear promptly, 

and the second and third parts of Volume I are to co 

tinue the carbon compounds, with chapters on magnesite, 
dolomite, etc. 


eH < 


German Pig Iron Production.—The production ‘ 
pig iron in Germany in the first half of the present sea 
was 7,682,000 metric tons, as compared with 7,202,000 tons 
in the same period of ror1o, being an increase of 480,000 
tons. This half year’s output constitutes a record and cor 
responds with an annual production of 15,360,000 tm 
while the quantity of pig iron made in 1910 only reached 
14,227,455 tons. 
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Two Motor-Driven Garvin Grinders 


tor drive for machine tools is an advantage in a 
r of cases, and especially is this true in the case of 
e machines, which are not infrequently located in 
| places where the regular line shaft drive cannot 
jloyed. In applying motor drive to the two grind- 
hich are illustrated herewith, the Garvin Machine 
ny, Spring and Varick streets, New York City, 
ndeavored to utilize standard machines so as to 
the advantages of prompt delivery and economical 
iction cost without curtailing in any way the adjust- 

ts and the utility of the machines. Fig. 1 shows a 

ice grinder to which this form of drive has been 

while Fig. 2 is a view of the company’s standard 

; universal cutter and surface grinding machine. 
he surface grinder illustrated in Fig. 1 is a standard 
f machine with the motor mounted on two steel 
bolted to the side of the column. Interposed between 
motor and the steel arms is a track upon which the 
tor can be shifted to provide the necessary tension 
the lower driving belt. This belt transmits power 
he shaft under the machine table and this shaft drives 
spindle through a looped belt running around the 
er pulley on it and the one at the top of the machine. 
mpensating device provides the tension for the spindle 
iving belt. The capacity of the machine is surfaces 
wide and 9% in. long and varying in thickness from 

» 6 in. The power is supplied by a %-hp. motor op- 

ting at a constant speed of 1650 r.p.m. and the domestic 
shipping weight including the motor is 450 lb. 

[he other machine is the builder’s No. 3 universal 
itter and surface grinding machine and will grind all 
forms of milling cutters from those having a diameter 
f 14 in. and a face width of 6 in. down to the smallest 
or surfaces measuring 6 in. in width and 9% in. in length 
with equal facility. The 1/6-hp. motor employed with 
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\ Motor-Driven Surface Grinder Built by the Garvin Ma- 

chine Company, New York City. 
tool is also of the constant speed type and makes 
p.m. It is bolted to the side of the column of 
machine and has the required tension adjustment. 
spindle, which is of hardened and ground steel, runs 
in \oxes having an adjustment to compensate for wear 
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and fully protected against the entrance of flying particles 
from the emery wheel, The weight of this machine is 
435 lb. 

Both of these machines are portable and can be set 


Fig. 2.—TLe No. 3 Universal Cutter and Surface Grinding Machine. 


in any desired position, while, as they have no counter- 
shafts, discoloration of the walls and the ceiling in their 
immediate vicinity is avoided. The power for operating 
them is secured from the nearest electric outlet and the 
expense for power is low, as it is only required when the 
machines are at work. 

a ee 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company’s 
Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company was held in Youngstown, Ohio, last 
week at which the old board of directors was reelected and 
an increase in the capital from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 
was authorized, This increase of $5,000,000 is 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock. It was also decided to con- 
tinue the profit-sharing plan for employees for another 
year, and those participating last year in the profit sharing 
will receive 5 per cent. of their wages for the fiscal year. 
The preferred stock will be issued as needed, and the im- 
provements contemplated at this time by the company, 
and practically decided upon, are an open-hearth plant of 
six furnaces and another blooming mill. There will be 
additional finishing capacity added, plans for which are 
now under way. Directors reelected by the company are 
as follows: 

James A. Campbell, H. G. Dalton, E. L. Ford, C. D. 
Hine, George D. Wick, H. H. Stambaugh, John L. Sever- 
ance, J. G. Butler, Jr.,. Robert Bentley, William Wilkoff, 
Richard Garlick. The directors will reelect the present 
officers as follows: James A. Campbell, president; H. G. 
Dalton, first vice-president; C. S. Robinson, second vice- 
president; George E. Day, secretary; Richard Garlick, 


treasurer. 
HH 


At Johnstown, Pa., a reunion of the old-time steel 
workers, who were employed at the Cambria Works in 
1871, when the Cambria Iron Company rolled its first 
rail of steel made by the Bessemer process, will be held 
in September. Some of these men are now located in 
Braddock, Homestead and other mill towns in the Pitts- 
burgh district. An interesting programme is being ar- 
ranged for their entertainment. 
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Shop System for Greater Output 


Some Changes in Handling of Work and in Shop System in Order to Use Modern 


BY HENRY M. WOOD, 


It is not uncommon to find a modern machine tool 
which will ‘give several times the output of one con- 
structed a few years ago. In order to utilize to the 
fullest extent the possibilities of increased production 
when replacing old machiuery with new, it is frequently 
necessary to make corresponding changes in former shop 
systems. It is the purpose of this article to describe 
briefly some features of works management and shop 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


to the assembling of the finished machine. Tags which 
accompany the material indicate the correct schedule of 
routing. To check up the work and see that the various 
pieces are promptly moved as scheduled, special trace 
clerks are continually making the rounds of the factory. 
A graphic record of the progress of all parts through 


the shop is kept on a large blackboard in the superip- 
tendent’s office. This blackboard lists all parts entering 





Fig. 1.—View’in Main Shop, Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, Showing Aisle Reservation. 


systems in use by the Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
Company, Cincinnati, which are of much assistance in 
keeping this shop as a whole keyed up to the pace set by 
modern high-speed machine-tool equipment. 


Keeping Machines Busy 


The ultimate aim of nearly all revised shop methods 
is to keep the machine tools operating as continuously 
as possible. The reason for this is evident when we con- 
sider that the greater the productive capacity of a ma- 
chine the greater will be the loss in output if that machine 
stands idle. In addition to the loss of output it is more 
than likely that the new machine represents a greater 
first cost, so that somewhat heavier interest ang depre- 
ciation charges would have to be met before the machine 
would show a profit. 

Machine operators should never spend their time look- 
ing for work or waiting for work. We, therefore, have 
a shop rule that each operator shall be supplied with 
work for one day in advance. To insure that this rule 
is carried out and to prevent side-tracking of needed 
material, a complete system of routing has been worked 
out covering all of the shop departments through which 
each piece must pass from the receipt of the raw material 


into the construction of our lathes by piece number, and 
opposite the piece number is painted prominently on the 
board a series of letters, one corresponding to each de- 
partment through which that piece must pass while tt 
is “in process.” As soon as a lot of parts is moved from 
one department to another thé letter corresponding to the 
department which the pieces have just left is chalked off 
on the board. Thus a glance at the blackboard shows 
anyone just where in the shop all pieces are located, and 
if certain pieces are.falling behind the schedule the fact 
stands out prominently. 

The former time-keeping system required each ma- 
chinist to fill out his own time ticket. We now find tt 
more economical to have special time-keepers periodically 
make the rounds of all machines and note all of the 
data, which heretofore each workman had recorded tor 
himself. This new method of. taking the time is used 
partly for the convenience of the cost department and 
partly to prevent an idle machine tool while its operator 
might make out his own time ticket. ; 

Another important factor toward keeping the machunes 
running is our errand-boy system, which has already bee? 
fully described in The Iron Age. Briefly stated, a num- 
ber of boys do nothing but run errands for the ma 
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Fig. 2.—Racks for Holding Bar Stock. 


chinists (when called by push-button) to and from the 
tool room, ete. Thus a $20 man is not occupied by work 
which a $5 boy can do just as well. But it is of even 
more importance that the operator is thus kept at his 
machine so that the output is not even temporarily 
stopped. 


Handling of Material 


\dequate crane service in a factory building with a 
modern or heavy line of machinery becomes more and 
more essential with the- introduction of more powerful 
machine tools. In Fig. 1 are shown two 12-ton over- 
head traveling cranes, which serve the center bay of the 
main shop. As this shop is over 800 ft. long, a series of 
signal lamps has been installed above the crane runway 
so that when one of the assembling hands needs the 
service of a crane he can easily make his wants known. 

For moving the lighter pieces from one department 
to another tote boxes and trucks are used. We for- 
merly had a narrow-gauge industrial railway for the truck- 
ing, but have since found it more econ- 
omical to use an asphalt-paved courtyard 
where outside trucking has to be done and 


to keep the shop floors in good condition 
so that the trucks have equally smooth 
paths inside the buildings. This requires 
definitely marked-out aisles through tle 
shops. The borders of the aisles are 
marked by white paint lines on the con- 
crete floors and by iron strips nailed to 
the wooden floors. It is a strict shop rule 
that no material can ever be stored even 
temporarily within the limits of the aisles 
as marked by these “dead lines.” Fig. 1 
illustrates the clear aisle through the cen- 
ter of the shop. 
Six laborers formerly did the truckin 
k. Recently we introduced an electric 
lustrial truck, which we made ourselves. 
loing this hauling. The truck itself 
with material to be moved and 
hauls a trailer. These trailers are 
aled in the different departments before 
irrival of the motor truck, so that 
lly it is only necessary to unhook 
trailer and couple on a different one, 
it delaying the truck. The motor truck makes the 
nds of all of the departments on a regular schedule 
vith its aid two men are now doing the trucking which 
1x formerly did. 


Study of the Machinist’s Motions 


reatest output per machine demands, first, the abso- 
elimination from the operator’s work of every duty, 
pt that of running his machine continuously; and 
nd, the study of the art of running that machine as 
ently as possible. 

he study of the machine operations involves the 
ng of “standard time” for each job; that is, the 
test space of time in which the job should be finished 
ete. This rate setting should not be left to the 
man. It requires a full knowledge of the nature of 
ick, the capacity of the machine and the efficiency 
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of the cutting tool. A stop-watch analysis of the sep- 
arate operations is a great assistance. 

All machine tools, even automatics, require more or 
Since the earning power 
of the machine is lost while it is not running, it is m- 
portant to study the motions the operator has to make 
in handling work in and out of his machine with a view 
of reducing the time thus lost to the smallest possible 
amount. The set of motions which the operator goes 
through in tending his machine should also be carefully 
investigated, as well as the motions necessary for pre- 
paring his tools. 

As an illustration, the time required for changing the 
lathe dog on work turned between centers can be saved 
by providing the operator with two dogs. While one piece 
with dog attached is in the lathe and under cut the oper- 
ator removes the second dog from the piece last finished 
and attaches it to an unfinished piece so that the new 
piece is ready to put between the centers immediately 
when his cut is finished on the job already in the lathe. 

Never compel the operator to stoop continually to pick 
up small parts from the floor. His work should be placed 
by the laborer, who unloads the truck on racks within 
convenient reach ‘and arranged in regular order. Fig. 2 
shows a number of cast-iron racks used for holding bar 
stock of various lengths. Any length of stock can be 
accommodated by merely placing the stands the proper 
distance apart. Where machine work is being done on 
parts for which these racks are suitable the rack is placed 
within convenient reach of the operator. 

On another class of work the operator may have to 
change his tools much more frequently than he has to 
change the work. It then becomes of first importance to 
arrange his tools conveniently. Fig, 3 illustrates a case 
of this sort. The part being machined is a 3o-in. lathe 
apron which is clamped in the box jig show? ‘on the 
base of the radial drill. All of the holes in this apron 
are drilled, bored, reamed and tapped at the one ‘setting 
in the jig which, of course, requires frequent change of the 
tool in the drill spindle. The tools are, therefore, ar- 
ranged in consecutive order on a bench close to the work- 





Fig. 3.—Tools Arranged in Consecutive Order Convenient for Workman, 


men, as seen in the illustration. The tool first used is 
the one at the left and after each one in turn has been 
put through the jig the drilling of the apron is com- 
pleted. Note the advantage of placing these several tools 
within easy reach so that when the operator lays down 
one tool he can pick up the next in the same motion. 


Assembling Department Economies 


Special stands suited to particular operations in the 
individual shops can often be introduced to good advan- 
tage; for example, we use for holding lathe carriages in 
the assembling department an especially constructed stand 
with a tilting top; thus at one setting of the carriage the 
operator can work at its top by having the table of his 
stand horizontal-or with equal convenience can get at the 
front of the carriage by tipping it on edge. 

Benches and racks should be arranged convenietitly té 
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hold the small parts used in assembling as well as the 
assembled units. Fig. 4 is a general view of that por- 
tion of the assembling department where the compound 
rests, carriages, aprons and certain other small parts are 
put together. Running along the back of each bench is a 
rack for holding studs, screws, gears and such other small 
parts as are required in the making up of the completed 
unit. The stand at the right of each bench is used either 
for an additional supply of small parts or for a stock of 
the finished units. A detailed view of one of these same 
benches and stands is shown in Fig, 5 


Selecting the Men 


An important point in successful management is to 
select men with especial reference to their fitness for 
performing the work expected of them. Operations are 
becoming more and more specialized in their character. 
The demand to-day in manufacturing plants is not so 
much for all-around machinists as it is for men who 


Fig. 4.—General View of Small 


are expert in some one branch of machine-shop work. It 
is expected that some men will be more apt at one line of 
work and others at another. 

Most modern machine tools do not require all-around 
machinists for their operation. There is a tendency in 
design toward single purpose machines. Just as in the 
assembling department each man can best specialize on 
one line of work, so in the machine department it makes 
for greater accuracy, increased production and general 
economy to have each machine operator become expert 
in his particular line. 

When a man of fair intelligence has just been selected 
for work which is satisfactory to him and to which he is 
suited, he will in most cases make good. Much depends, 
however, upon the foreman, whose duty it is to care- 
fully instruct the men under him. We have found it 
advantageous to increase the number of foremen in pro- 
portion to operators so as to give better opportunity for 
the foremen to instruct the workmen under them. 

In our opinion the foreman’s most important work is 
to see that the men under him understand how to de 
their tasks in the most efficient manner. To simplify the 


foreman’s work, along this line we use instruction cards, 
on which the separate operations on a giv@lirj. 1) are 
explicitly stated. This card is continually ‘bef. the 
workman. If for any reason he cannot perform the work 


in the manner or in the time specified on the instriiction 
card he must report to his foreman ,at once. 


Wage System 


A successful wage system must offer increased com 
pensation for the increased effort necessary to get out 4 
greater output and must at the same time have the con. 
fidence of the men. We use a variation of the Halse, 
premium system with very satisfactory results to the men 
and to the firm. Each job in the shop is given a tim 
limit. Each workman has his regular hourly scale of 
wages. If the workman completes his job in less than th 
time limit he is paid for half of the time saved im addition 
to his regular hourly rate. 

After the premium system had been in operation for 





Parts Assembling Department. 


some time we found that some of the foremen were dis- 
satisfied because a few of the men under them were 
making more than they themselves. We accordingly put 
the foreman also on premium plan. We now allow to 
each foreman personally 2 cents premium for each hour 
gained by every man in his department over the time 
limit. This gives the foreman an incentive to see that 
all of the men under him are not only kept busy but also 
are doing their work in the most efficient manner. The 
shop superintendent and his assistant also gain 1n the 
premium gain, each one of them receiving a fraction 0! 
a cent for ever hour gained in the whole shop. 
Another portion of the company’s share of the premium 
gain is laid aside to form a workmen’s pension fund 
The straight bonus system does not give any incentive 


to do the work faster than the “bonus time.” The 
straight premium plan does not give enough incentive 
get the work out in what would under the other syste™ 
be “bonus time.” We have, therefore, adopted what 
amounts to a combination of the good points of both 
systems. On the instruction cards for a given job W¢ 
state three times: First, “premium allowance,” which ' 
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upon which premium. saving is based; second, 
nsumed,” which is a record time to show the 
that it is possible to very materially beat the 
allowance for working time; third, “time limit,” 
placed migway betweenjtthe two. No premium is 
ess the mam makes the time limit, but if he does 
e time “imit his premium is based upon the 
allowance time. Thus he receives a considerable 
for equalling the time limit and more premium 
re he exceeds the time limit. 
much has been written. concerning the premium 
is applied to other shops that we will not enter 
etails here. The ways in which our plan differs 
se generally used are briefly mentioned because 
- found that our broad application of premium. pay- 
is satisfactory to the men on pay-day and satis- 
to the company in shape of increased output. 


Workmen’s Attitude Toward New Systems 


operation of the employees is essential to the 
success of any shop system. The usual prejudice to be 
vercome in introducing new systems calling for more 
output is the workman’s idea that greatly increased out- 
put will eventually result in throwing some men out of 





lig. 5—Details of Assemblers’ Bench and Rack. 


This is the objection the men offer to most labor- 
caving machines and to most forms of scientific man- 
gement 


work 


The workmen should be shown that increased cautput 
means lower cost and greater demand. Greater, produc- 
means greater total wealth for the community with 
irrespondingly greater opportunities even if the field for 
some may be thereby changed to other lines. The more 
produces the more he is worth, and the most suc- 

‘ul way of proving this fact to him is the premium 

stem or the bonus system of wage payment. 

[he wage system and the nature of the premium or 
must be governed to some extent by the character 
business and the wage system already in use. It 

policy to try to force any new system upon the 

en without regard for the “human element.” 

hard to break. Often a modern shop sys- 
tizer has made radical changes in old shop organiza- 
with the result that after he left the old practices 
many cases resumed, resulting in a confused state 

irs worse than the conditions which. formerly 


bits are 


efore any new system is introduced, the men are 
ted and shown why it is just as much to their 
tage as to the company’s, the chances of failure are 
nuch reduced. 

a HO 

Richard-Phenix Company, Milwaukee, Wis., man- 
rer of appliances for lubrication, has opened a new 
cring’sales office in the Real Estate Trust”Buildine, 
elphia, Pa, under the management of J. F. 
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Aluminum Pulleys for the American Planers 


Aluminum driving pulleys have been adopted by the 
American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio,. for 
use on its 36, 42, 48 and 60 in. heavy pattern planers. 
While this is a somewhat new departure in planer con- 
struction, pulleys of this metal have been applied to a 
number of machines in the company’s shops to overcome 
certain conditions existing there. It was not the inten- 
tion at first to make these pulleys part of the standard 
equipment, but the results obtained were so satisfactory 
and so much better than were expected that it was de- 
cided to use them on the large planers instead of the 
regular cast-iron pulley. Some of the advantages de- 
rived from the use of this metal are light weight, longer 
life of the belts and the development of less momentum. 

Ordinary aluminum is about one-half as heavy as 
cast iron, but in constructing these pulleys a_ special 
aluminum alloy has been employed which reduces the 
weight still further since its specific gravity is only about 
one-third that of iron, the actual figures for the 
driving pulley used on a 36-in. planer being 105 and 35 
Ibs. respectively for the new and the old types of prac- 
tically the same dimensions. This lighter weight results, 
it is felt, in am increase in the life of the belts used 
with the tool on account of the relatively small momentum 
developed. On a planer with a high countershaft speed 
the driving pulley acts to some extent as a flywheel and 
time is lost at each end of the stroke by the table over- 
running. To overcome this the belts are made as tight 
as possible and the experience is they soon wear out be- 
cause of the friction and the resultant heat produced in 
overcoming the pulley momentum at the instant the speed 
is reversed. As momentum. is in direct proportion to 
weight, it is apparent that for the samegdimensions and 
speed the American aluminum pulley wall develop about 
one-third as much momentum as a cast4ron pulley with 
a corresponding decrease in the force which the belts 
have to overcome and maximum elimination of all over- 
running as the belts can pick up more quickly. 

It might be thought that the momentum of the table 
is responsible for the overrunning rather than that of 
the pulley, but as the amount of this energy stored up in 
a moving body is in proportion to the weight and the 
square of its speed, it has been calculated that the mo- 
mentum of the pulley is 56 times that of the table when 
a cast-iron pulley is used and only 15 times when an 
aluminum pulley is substituted. Thus the substitution of 
aluminum for cast iron in the construction of the pulley 
has effected a reduction in the momentum of more than 
70 per cent. It is stated that with the new pulley it is 
possible to make the planer belts 2 in. longer and secure 
much more satisfactory results, while the reduction in 
belt tension does away with the burning of the belt form- 
erly experienced. 

A test of one of these pulleys on one of the planers 
in the company’s shop was recently made. A locomotive 
frame drilling machine table measuring 26 ft. 4 in. in 
length, and 30 in. in width and depth was planed on a 
48 x 48 in. x 26 ft. quadruple-head multi-speed planer, hav- 
ing a cutting speed of 4o ft. and a return of twice that 
figure; the power was supplied by a 25-hp. electric motor. 
The total weight of the casting was 21,390 Ib. The cutting 
stroke was 26 ft. 10 in. or 6 in. more than the length of the 
table to permit the tools used to lift and drop. As the 
table travel was only 27 ft., only three teeth of the table 
rack were in mesh with the bull wheel at the end of the 
stroke, and if there had been any over run the table 
would have run off the bull wheel. 


cast 


The construction of the new aluminum pulley is very 
similar to the cast-iron one that is superseded, the only 
marked difference being in the design of the arms, which 
are made in the shape of an S. This form is used to 
provide enough elasticity to prevent the pulley from break- 
ing on account of the arms shrinking away from the rim. 


—-_.§--- 


The stockholders of the Youngstown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company, Youngstown, Ohio, have reelected the old 
directors, who reelected the former officers as follows: 
W. J. Wallis, president; F. A. Williams vice-president and 
manager of sales, and B..G. Parker, secretary and treas- 
urer. The company recently declared a dividend of 5 per 
cent. 
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An Improved Barb Wire Machine 


Increased Production and:Economy in Space and 
Labor Characterize the New Blashill & Gray 
High-Speed Rotary 


Improvements resulting in the development of a new 
machine for the manufacture of barb wire have been 
made by Blashill & Gray, London, Canada, in the rotary 
machine which was illustrated in The Jron Age, January 
5, 1911. This new model differs from its prototype in 
being a vertical machine instead of a horizontal one. Like 
the earlier machine the product of this new type is a 
single-strand coiled spring wire with the barb coiled 
around it instead of the, ordinary two-strand twisted pat- 
tern where the barb is held in place between the strands. 
Among the advantages claimed for this machine are in- 
creased production at a lessened cost and a reduction in 
the amount of floor space and labor required. Fig. 1 is 
a general view of the machine, while Figs. 2 and 3 illus- 
trate some of the details, the former being an enlarged 
view of the entire mechanism and the latter showing the 
barb adjuster which is the distinguishing feature. Fig. 4 
gives the appearance of the barb after each operation in 
forming it. 

The product of this machine. differs from that of the 
other types now on the market in the method of manu- 


Fig. 1—A New Type of Rotary High Speed Machine for Making 
Barb Wire, Built by Blashill & Gray, London, Canada. 


facture of the barb. The common practice 1s to insert the 
barb between the strands and then cut it off. Here, how 
ever, the length of wire required for the barb is first cut 
off. The barb is formed as it passes through the machine 
afterward and is pressed solidly into position between 
rollers of a special form. Thus the quantity of wire 
used for the barb is greatly reduced since it is made with 
one wrap only and is pressed into shape to hold it solidly 
on an oval provided on the strand, 

The advantages of the single strand as compared with 
the two twisted strands weighing the same are a reduc- 
tion in the cost of production, including the material of io 


AGE 





Fig. 2.—View of the Mechanism, 


per, cent.; a smaller surface to galvanize, quadrupling the 
output of the machine, increased strength and a reduction 
in weight of the finished product of 100 Ib. in the amount 
of barbing wire required per ton of fence for barbs 3 in 
apart, which is the spacing generally used. This reduc 
tion in the amount of barbing wire per ton is not secured 
by sacrificing the number of barbs and is due solely to the 
way in which they are made. The wire when coiled can 
be shipped without being placed on spools. which reduces 
the expense of production and the freight’ charges on ship- 
ments. The only protection required for the coil is afforded 
by three or four 6-in. bands of light tin or sheet iron. 


The Operation of the Machine 


In operation the wire is taken from the reel shown on 
the base of the machine in Fig. 1, and passes through the 
coiler which is almost directly above it in this engraving 


ig. 3.—The Barb Adjuster. 
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s shown enlarged in the lower left corner of Fig: 2. 
device straightens the wire and takes out all kinks. 

From here the strand passes through a set of rolls pro- 

ed with concave dies of hardened steel at regular inter- 

for forming the oval seats for the barbs on the wire. 

These dies compress the wire about 0.012 in. and widen it 

-oximately 0.007 in. for a distance of 0.375 in. It will 

s be seen that the reduction in the wire is very slight 
nd can be made still less if desired as a compression of 
oo8 in. is generally sufficient. An eccentric sleeve in its 
bearing enables the outer of these two wheels to be readily 
adjusted and the dies are easily replaced. 

Leaving thgs. sét.of rolls the strand next passes be- 
tween the cutt€P=@efl at the left and the large disk wheel 
or roll A, Fig. 2, in the center and continues around in a 
groove in the circumference of the latter. The barbing 
wire is fed by rolls in between this strand and the jlarge 
center roll and the required length is cut off by revolving 
cutters acting against a stationary cutter. This short piece 
of wire, A, Fig. 4, is carried upward by projections or 
fingers on these rolls and the center is forced by the strand 
into sockets in the dies of the large center roll where it 
assumes the form of a staple, B, and is carried to the 
crossing roll B, Fig. 2, at the top of the machine. The 
fice of this disk is as its name indicates to cross the legs 
of the staple and wrap them lightly around the -wire as 
shown at C, Fig. 4. The wrapping process is continued 
by the two plain hardened steel disks and is completed by 
the barb adjuster C, Fig. 2. The form assumeéd by the 
barb after these three operations is illustrated at D, E, F 
and G, Fig. 4. the last being an end view of the barb as it 
leaves the adjuster. An enlarged view of this part is 





Fig. 4.—Successive Stages in Making the Barb. 


given in Fig. 3 and its operation is clearly shown in the 
nes by comparing the position of the ends of the 
barb above and below the threaded shaft projecting from 
the machine frartie upon which it is mounted. The ad- 
juster measures 4 in. in diameter and is made of hardened 
tool steel. In conjunetion with its dogs and cams it forms 
the only departure from a simple rotary motion to be 
found in the entire machine. 
_ The strand next passes over the large lower roll which 
is shown directly underneath the barb adjuster in Fig. 2. 
his wheel is so adjusted that the barbs are under sufficient 
tension when they pass under the dies with which it is 
equipped to maintain their position. The grooves in the 
rcumferences of this roll and the smaller one to the left 
are of equal dimensions and between them the barb is 
Pressed into position on.the oval barb seat and the points 
Project radially from the center of the strand as shown at 
H and I, Fig. 4, the former being a front view and the 
atter an end view of the barb in its final position. All 
the advantages of a double wrap are secured while at the 
Same time a saving of 11/16 in. of wire oe barb is 
effected, 
he rotary motion can be utilized on account of the 
| of the barb and the way in which it is wrapped 
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around the strand and provides a smooth and continuous 
motion at the rate of 1000 to 1500 barbs per minute. , This 
high rate of productién is‘secured by the absence of re- 
ciprocating parts while the machine is very convenient to 
operate. The amougt of power consumed is moderate 
and is concentrated on the ‘work. 

The accompanying table gives the principal dimensions 
and _ specifications of the machine: 


Diameter of heavy strand wire, in.........seecceceeeseses 0.144 
Diameter of heavy barbing wire, in. ............e0eeeeeees 0.092 
Diameter of light strand wire, in.........6...02-eeeeeeees 0.104 
Light wire produced at 800 r.p.m., Ib..... 6.00 - eee eee eens 15 
Heavy wire produced at 600 r.p.m., Ib... .. 6. eee e cece ee eee 25 
Diameter of dtiving pulley, im... .ecsicssicccueseccets que 18 
Face width of driving pulley, in.......... 00sec eeeeees 4% 
Minimum speed of driving pulley r.p.m..... 2.600 ce eee eeee 500 
Maximum speed of driving pulley r.p.m..........0..0000 

PNT POON Re ork iv ks Gas bas Sc ote ts ccchawaes se eabene 9 
Barbs produced per minute, spaced 3 in. apart, minimum. 1,000 
Barbs produced per minute, spaced 3 in. apart, maximum. 1,500 
Overall RN Ea oe Debits 0 ole w dd o.n0.s scam hv deenh Ca 81 
Floor epmce fequired, im... 0.650 e Bi cece cece secessens 42x72 
Dee EG a rh oe ohare eX t.c bane ols 0 yc cv eeeavban cereus 1,800 
Export GRIPPME Weight, Bho.i.. cece cece se cedvcsvecudecunens 2,100 
te a ae RS Re OR ee ee ere 40 


If desired the manufacturer will equip the machines 
for handling both gauges of wire although this is not 
recommended, the better practice being to employ separate 
machines for the two sizes. 

————<¢-————— 


The Platt Iron Works Company’s Affairs 


The creditors’ committee of the Platt Iron Works 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, has prepared a plan for the read- 
justment of its affairs, which is substantially as follows: 

The committee shall acquire the property and good will 
of the company from the receivers or 
trustees, subject to a mortgage dated No- 
vember 1, 1904, sécuring $800,000 par value 
of first mortgage 40-year, gold bonds, of 
which $798,500 par value will be outstand- 
ing. The property thus acquired shall be 
conveyed to a corporation to be organized 
under the laws ofgOhio having a name as 
similar “to the old name as possible. The 
new company will then have approximately 
$450,000 in actual value of inventory, ma- 
terial on hand, etc. and approximately 
$180,000 good collectible accounts and 
bills rredlltathe in addition to which the 
committee’ platis to secure $150,000 ¢ash 
capital ‘fér which the new company shall 
issue some fofm of comparatively long- 
term securifies.. The floating debt of the 
present compa@py, aggregating approxi- 
mately ‘-_ will be converted into 
sec & the new company, but the 
stock 6fmthe present company shall be elim- 
mated pletely. 

e pla assumes that the receivers will 
have sufficient cash to meet the expenses 
of the receivership and of the committee. 
The coffimittee reserves the full discre- 
tionasy right to depart from the plan in any 
respect and to exegeise all powers conferred by the 
creditors’ agreement of March 30, 1911. The receivers 
now in charge of the property are George R. Young and 
Dixon Boardman, who have authority to run the plant for 
30 days, with possibly longer extension if advisable. The 
company manufactures pumping machinery, air com- 
pressors, oil mills, turbine pumps, waterwheels, etc. 





EO 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company announces an 
important change in the trade designation of its air com- 
pressors. These have been known as the Franklin com- 
pressors, the company’s compressor works being located 
at Franklin, Pa. Because of the fact that its pneumatic 
tools, electric drills, rock drills and other articles of manu- 
facture are invariably identified with the name of the com- 
pany, the decision has been made to use the trade name 
Chicago Pneumatic as applying also to its air compressor 
product. 


The Homestead Valve Mfg. Company, Inc,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. has appointed the McMaster-Carr S 
Company, 166-168 West Lake street, Chicago, its agent 
Illinois and parts of Wisconsin and Iowa, 
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The Simonds Lockport Steel Mill 


The Simonds Mfg. Company’s New Plant for Producing Crucible Steel for Saws and 
Machine Knives 





The Simonds Mfg. Company, maker of saws and ma- 
chine knives, with manufacturing plants at Fitchburg, 
Mass., Chicago, Ill, and Montreal, Canada, has during 
the past year built and equipped at Lockport, N. Y., an 
extensive plant for the production of its own special 
quality of high-grade crucible steel. Sheets, shapes and 
bars will be furnished to the several finishing plants for 
the manufacture of saws of all kinds—band, circular, 
cross-cut and hand—and machine, planer, paper and wood- 
working knives of all descriptions. The principal portion 
of the new plant has been in operation for several months, 


the first steel having been rolled on January 2 of this 
year. 


In 1900 the Simonds ‘Company first entered the steel- 
making business by building a plant in connection with its 
Chicago factory. Inability to secure from the then exist- 
ing crucible plants steel possessing the special qualities 
required by the company “fof its high-grade saws made 
necessary this expensive move. In 10 years its steel re- 
quirements had outgrown the capacity of the. original 
Chicago mill and it was decided by the directorate to 
establish an entirely new plant in a suitable location, con- 
veniently accessible from all three of the factories. 

Lockport, N. Y., a thriving manufacturing city with a 
population of 25,000 people, was selected as the location 
for the reason that it is about midway between the three 
finishing plants and possesses exceptional trafisportation 
facilities by rail and canal and practically unlimited 
Niagara electric power procurable under contract for a 
long term.ot years. The city is also a good labor market 
on account of its large number of varied industries. 
There are 80 acres.in the site acquired by the company, 
which is just west of the limits of the city, contiguous to 
the Erie Canal and on the lines of the New York Central 
and Erie railroads, and the Buffalo, Lockport & Rochester 
electric line. 

Buildings Covering 14 Acres 

The buildings of the plant as they exist at present 
cover, with the immediate yards, approximately 14 acres. 
The accompanying general view shows the arrangement. 
The buildings are seven in number, comprising a gas 
house, melting shop or furnace building, rolling mill, 
finishing mill, band-saw mill, a transformer and electric 
power building and a laboratory and office building. The 
office building which is outside the general inclosure, is 
not shown on this plan. 

All of the mill buildings proper are of structural steel 
construction with heavy galvanized corrugated iron siding 
and cement tile roofs, and have ample windows. The gas 
house has brick for a portion of its exterior walls and the 
transformer and power house is entirely of brick, with 
steel girder and concrete roof and concrete floor. The 
office building is of structural steel and brick with con- 
crete floors and concrete roof. All the finishing mills 
have saw-tooth roofs with northern exposure for the glass 
side, providing the lighting necessary in order to insure 
the extra fine finish and strict inspection which every 
saw plate-must receive before it leaves the steel mill. 

Building No. 1, designated as the gas house, is 30 x 178 
ft. and contains the gas producing system, which is com- 
posed of six Swindell-Siemens gas producers, and the 
necessary coal storage bunkers and conveyors. Pitts- 
burgh gas coal of high heating quality is used. The gas 
is fed to the furnaces in the melting shop by pipes with 
suitable regulating apparatus. The building also houses 
a 250-hp Cahall boiler for heating the plant, driving the 
hydraulic pumps and serving the oil burning apparatus. 

Adjacent to the gas building is the system of fuel oil 
storage, consisting of three 10,000 gal. tanks, located in a 
completely separate fire-proof building, which is partly 
below the surface of the ground. The tanks were de- 
signed and constructed by the Hydraulic Oil Storage Com- 
pany. Detroit, Mich., and embody a system of storing oil 
floating on water, whereby the fuel is cleaned of all im- 
purities by sedimentation. This system, which is com- 


paratively new, has proved very successful in obtaining 
satisfactory heat regulation because of the absence of dirt 
in the burners. From the tanks the oil is delivered to the 
lines leading to the furnace burners by means of a motor- 
driven triple plunger single-acting pump, which maintains 
a pressure of 60 lb. at the burners. The lines are carried 
underground in steam logs with the steam pipes to insure 
fluidity, a method developed by the American District 
Steam Heating Company, Lockport, and used largely for 
its underground heating system. 


The Melting Shop 

The melting shop, 65 x 125 ft., Building No. 2, con- 
tains three 30-pot Swindell crucible furmaces of the 
Siemens type. In this building the making of the steel 
begins. Each crucible is prepared for melting by being 
filled carefully and accurately with the several ingredients, 
according to formula. The crucibles are of graphite com- 
position, each holding about 100 Ib. of metal. An ingot 
from each heat is sent to the laboratory for testing, and 
upon approval the product of the heat is passed to the 
cogging mill in Building No. 3, or put in stock to be 
used as required. Building No. 2 also contains a small 
electric furnace of the Girod type, which is now being 
run experimentally. 

The north end of Building No. 2 is served by a 5-ton 
Alliance electric crane, covering the space between the 
bins and furnaces, where are located the scrap shears and 
muck iran_shears and the storage scrap bins for the melting 
iron or muck bar, a large percentage of which is high- 
grade Swedish stock imported direct from the makers in 
Sweden, for it has an important part in the requirements 
of this steel. 


The Cogging Mill and Circular Saw Plate Mill 
In Building No. 3, 110 x 314 ft., are the cogging mill, 
in which, after the heating, the ingots are rolled into 


sheets: the circular saw finishing mill; and the shears for 
cutting the cogged sheets to length for finishing. The 
cogging mill consists of one stand of 24-in. roughing rolls 
and one 30-in. edging stand. The mill is gear driven by a 
300-hp. General Electric 3-phase, 440-volt motor. This 
drive, as well as those of the other mills, was built by the 
Mesta Machine Company.. The cost of power throughout 
the mill is $18 to $19 per year per hp. 

The mill is served by two heating furnaces built by 
William Swindell & Bros., the hearth of each being ap 
proximately 6 x 18 ft. ‘They are of the regenerative type, 
similar to the open hearth, and use crude oil as fuel. The 
cogging mill has a special lifting table operated by hydrau- 
lic power at a line pressure of about 600 Ib. The screw 
down mechanism is of simple design and is motor- 
driven. It is controlled by a master switch located at a 
point convenient to the operator, the automatic motor ‘on- 
trolling apparatus being situated in the power house. 

The circular saw plate finishing mill consists of two 
stands of 24-in. rolls driven by a 300-hp General Electric 
motor. The mill has two Swindell furnaces. After 
leaving the cogging mill the sheets go to the blocking-out 
shear, where they are cut to length for finishing into 
various sized saws. The building has a 15-ton electric 
crane built by the Cleveland Crane Company. 

In this building are also the machine shop and roll 
turner shop, where necessary repairs of shop meahinery 
are made; store rooms for the mill supplies, and toilet 
rooms for the shop employees fitted up with ample and 
convenient facilities, including shower baths and hot and 
cold water and having a locker department. The com- 
pany, at all of its factories, has done everything possible 
for the comfort of employees. An artesian well has beet 
driven which furnishes an excellent quality of clear and 
cold drinking water, which is delivered at various points 
in the mills and office by a motor-driven pump. 


Other Finishing Mills 


The hand saw finishing mill and the cross cut finishing 
mill are in Building No. 4, which is 110 x 154 ft. The 


A 
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saw mill consists of one stand of three high 18-in. 
ing rolls, and provision is made for one or more addi- 
| stands. The mill is gear driven by a 200-hp West- 
suse motor and has two Swindell oil-burning furnaces. 
he cross cut finishing mill consists at present of two 
is of 18-in. finishing rolls with a drive similar to that 


the hand saw rolls. Provision is made for the addi- 


\f one or more stands. The building contains shears 
utting plates to shape, scrap shears and other mis+ 
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Ground Plan of the Simonds Lockport Steel Mill. 


ineous equipment. The two 5-ton floor-operated 
s+ were furnished by the Alliance Machine Company. 
ilding No. 6, containing the band saw mill, is 
105 ft., with a bay about half its length on the north 
in which are located the rope drive, motors, etc. The 
is of special design and together with its rope drive 
turnished by the Mesta Machine Company. .The spe- 
lotor was built by the Allis-Chalmers Company, Mil- 
e. Two Swindell furnaces are installed and a 5-ton 
nee crane serves the building. 





The Power System 

The transformer sub-stgtion building and power house, 
Building No. 6, is 22 x 98 ft. Electric power at. 12,000 
volts is brought into the plant from the transmission lines 
of the Ontario Power Company. from a sub-station located 
about a mile southwest of the ‘plant. This voltage is 
stepped down. through six 500-kw transformers to 440. 
volts. The station is equipped with the usual lightning - 
arresters, high tension oil switches, recording meters, ete,» 

In the operating end of the power station is placed all 
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the automatic motor controlling apparatus, under the 
supervision of an operator. It is governed by a master 
switch at each of the mills whereby the mill operator can 
start, stop or reverse the mill at will. 

The motor controls for the “hand-saw, cross-cut and 
band-saw mills were built by the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 
Company, Milwaukee, while the controls for the cogging 
mill, circular saw finishing mill and cogging mill screw 
down motor were furnished by the General Electric Com- 
pany. Most of the meter equipment, including the graphic 
recording meters, ammeéters, voltmeters, frequency and 
power efficiency meters, were supplied by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company. 

In this. building are also two 100-kw rotary transform- 
ers built by the Allis-Chalmers Company, each consisting 
of one three-phase 440-volt synchronous motor and one 
100-kw direct-current generator furnishing current to a 
three-wire system at 220 volts between the two outside 
wires for the operation of cranes, a few small motors, 
and at 110 volts for lighting the works, etc. All of the 
electric wiring is in underground conduits. 


The Laboratories 


The office and laboratory building is 45x85 ft., two 
stories. The lower east half is used for office purposes 
and the lower west half for the experimental department. 
The latter is equipped with ‘the requisite machine tool: 
for the purpose, a 50-ton automatic and autographic Richl¢ 
testing machine and numerous other special testing de- 
vices, and several gas furnaces fitted with pyrometers, 
etc., for experiments in the hardening and tempering of 
the various steels used in making saws, knives and files. 

The west end of the second floor of this building is 
occupied by the laboratory which is at present running 
night and day. Its equipment is complete in every detail, 
the possibilities for making changes in equipment and im- 
provements in methods afforded by the moving of the plant 
from Chicago having been taken advantage of so that 
everything is up-to-date. The greater part of the lab- 
oratory tables and fittings was put in by the Kewaunee 
Mfg. Company, Kewaunee, Wis. Adjoining the main lab- 
oratory is a small room 12 by 15 ft., used as a “balance” 
room and office for the chief chemist. Electric heating 
appliances are employed quite extensively in this depart- 
ment, including electric combustion furnaces for the de- 
termination of carbon in iron and steel by the direct com- 
bustion method; electric heating rings for crucibles, and 
electric drying ovens and hot plates. 

The east end of the second story is taken up partly by 
the drafting room and office of the company’s metallurgist 
and partly by a private laboratory for research and spe- 
cial work only, which is equipped on the same lines as the 
larger one and is very complete in its appointments. 

All of the sewers in the mills Are of concrete, open 
type, to permit of ready cleaning,and are covered with 
iron floor plates of special construction. The sewer sys- 
tem converges to a central dump pit, where the waste 
water is brought from the low sewers to the high level 
and discharged to the city sewer with a 5-hp Worthington 
electric-driven centrifugal pump and a 1000-gal. steam- 
driven centrifugal pump. Provision has been made for 
the installation of a second motor-driven unit should it 
be found necessary. The cement tiling required for the 
roofs of the plant was supplied by the American Cement 
Tile Mfg. Company, Wampun, Pa. 

The complete plans for the Simonds plant include a 
bar mill, and it is likely that definite steps for the erection 
of this additional building, will be taken shortly. While 
increasing its steel manufacturing facilities, the company 
spared neither expense nor effort in making use of modern 
scientific methods for the production of the various kinds 
of steel required for use in making Simonds saws, knives 
and files. The management therefore prides itself on 
having secured a model plant among crucible steel mills 
of its size. 


a Oe 


Statistical tables of lead, copper, zinc, tin, aluminum, 
nickel, mercury and silver have been published by Metall- 
bank und Metallurgische Gesellschaft, Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Germany. It is a book of 154 pages, giving the production 
and consumption of different countries and the prices pre- 
vailing over a term of years in various centers for dif- 
ferent metals. 


AGE 
Air Cylinders for the Pyramid Pumps 


August 3, igi 


To enable its Pyramid double-acting piston pump which 
was illustrated in The Iron Age, October 6, 1910, to tx 
used for pneumatic water system pumping the Goulds \ fy 
Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., is placing on the market : 
special air cylinder that is intended to be attached t 
3 x 5 and 4x 5 in. sizes. A special feature of the att 
ment is its compact construction. The use of this cyli 
does away with the necessity of a separate pump for n 
taining the air pressure required by these systems to fore 
the water from the storage tank through the distribu: 
piping connected thereto, and makes it possible to have a 





A New Type of Air Cylinder for Use in Connection with Pneumatic 
Water System Pumping on a Pyramid Pump, Built by 
the Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


supply of running water for fire protection and other 
purposes. 

The cylinder is designed to withstand a pressure of 
75 lb. per square inch, which is the maximum pressure 
against which the pump will operate satisfactorily. When 
pressure is not required the pump is relieved of all pres- 
sure by opening the air cock with which the cylinder is 
equipped and which prevents the air from entering the 
tank. Brass is employed in the construction of the cylin- 
der and the suction and the discharge valve. The piston 
rod of the pump operates the plunger, which is packed with 
leather cups. One set of bolts serves to hold the cylinder 
head and the cylinder bracket rigidly in place. The pipe 
leading from the air attachment is connected to the drain 
plug opening or the discharge chamber of the pump. 


+ 


A 600-hp blower of the so-called free diffusion type 
has been put in operation at Great Falls, Mont. The 
characteristics of the type were referred to at the Pitts- 
burgh meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers by R. N. Ehrhart of the Westinghouse Machine 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. He explained that in a 
blower with radial vanes the air leaves the rotor at an 
angle of about 14 deg. with the tangent at normal de- 
livery; that at 50 per cent normal delivery the angle is 
about 7 deg. and at 10 per cent normal delivery it 1s 


- about 1% deg. It is held that if the receiving ends of the 


diffusion vanes of the so-called forced diffusion blower 
are set for normal delivery they are 12% deg. from the 
correct position for Io per cent normal delivery, or 7 pet 
cent from the correct position for 50 per cent normal 
delivery. 


The Chester Steel Casting Company, Chester, Pa., re- 
cently shipped for export a heavy cast steel field ring, the 
net weighf"of which was 36,091 Ib. The inside diameter 
of the ring’ was 12 ft. 7% in., its face was 34 in. and it was 
8 5/16 in. thick. 
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Autographic Transverse Testing Machine * 


A New Type for Research Testing or Regular 
Foundry Practice 


HORSTEN Y. OLSEN, PHILADELPHIA, PA... 


istomary in general foundry practice to apply 
erse test to cast iron to determine its physical 
stics. The tension test is also largely used, but 
res a much heavier and more expensive ma- 
wing to the brittleness of cast iron, the 
iust be specially prepared and special care taken 
¢» same in the machine to obtain the best results. 
verse specimen requires no machining, and as 
rally used is either Ix I in. in section, with 12 
een supports, or I x2 in. in section with 24 in. 
supports. The former size has most generally 
pted and the transverse breaking load is then ap- 
1/10 of: the tensile load of the same cast 
e dimensions of these specimens are very good, 
easily cast, and machines for testing them trans- 
ire very small, compact and inexpensive, so that 
well within the reach of any foundry interested 
juality of its daily output. 





‘ype of Autographic Transverse Testing Machine for Re- 


ch Testing or Regular Foundry Practice, Built by 
Tinius Olsen & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘he foundry testing machines as made up to the pres- 
ime give very accurately the transverse breaking load 
ll as automatically note the deflection of the bar 
inter moving in the arc of a circle over a graduated 
The results so obtained are very good as far as 
Ney go, but today we see a desire for a more complete 
tor this purpose, one that will automatically trace 

‘s strain diagram of such magnification in de- 

ind of such scale in noting the load applied, that 

will show the deflection for any given load read- 

ale to 0.001 in. to the breaking point of the specimen. 
‘ty sight variation in the strength, stiffness or behavior 
test sample, due to varying the mixture or in the 
thereof, can thus be quickly and conclusively 

ike an autographic transverse tester successful, 

ential that it be adapted to a test bar as used in 
practice in this country today and that it..must 


he rro- 1 


xed so as to automatically trace the stress strain 


esented at the annual meeting of the American Society 
Materials held at Atlantic City, N. J., June 27 to July 1. 
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diagram, also be simple in construction and of moderate 
cost. To cover these various points in a machine of this 
kind, a pendulum balance system of weighing was adopted 
as being the most sensitive and accurate automatic device 
available. The illustration shows the general appearance 
of a completed machine of s000-lb. capacity for testing 
the I x I x 12 in. specimen, and a larger machine of 
5000-lb. capacity for I x 2 x 24 in. specimen is similar in 
all respects to the smaller machine. j 

The specimen is placed in the machine as shown, and 
pressure applied by the screw and hand wheel, thus de- 
flecting the bar. The pressure on the specimen is trans- 
mitted through a lever system to the weighted pendulum, 
and raises the pendulum, thus automatically weighing the 
load on the graduated are as shown beneath the bed of the 
machine. The pendulum is arranged so its weight may 
readily be changed by the addition of side pieces as shown, 
so that the machine may be used with a capacity of either 
2500 or 5000 Ib., depending upon the strength of the sample 
being tested. The pendulum, in its motion, rotates the 
autographic drum shown, so that the load on the specimen 
is traced as the abscisse cf the diagram card. The deflec 
tion is measured by the motion of a follow pin placed di- 
rectly beneath the center of the specimen and which is 
connected to the recording pencil in such manner that its 
motion up and down, i., the ordinates of the curve, 
measure the deflection up to % in, magnified twenty times. 

The curve sheet is 5 in. square, the abscissae reading to 
a maximum of either 2500 or 5000 Ib., and the ordinates 
reading to a maximum of % in. so that 0.001 in. may easily 
be approximated..<The pen is held against the recording 
drum by a vety light torston on the cord attached to the 
pen carriage, and ,the curve sheet is held on the re- 
volving drum by clips, and both the drum and the pencil 
may be adjusted so that the pencil will commence to trace 
the curve at the zero point of the curve sheet. +A series 
of pawls operate so as to catch the pendulum in the rack on 
breaking the specimen and the pendulum is released and 
returned to the initial point of rest by turning the knob 
as shown. 

This machine is so easy to operate that it takes very 
little more time to make a test obtaining the autographic 
record than it does to operate a plain machine determining 
only the maximum load and corresponding maximum de- 
flection. The machine is also more accurate than a plain 
lever machine as the load may be applied uniformly, with- 
out stopping to weigh the load, which, if accomplished on 
a lever machine, requires two operators, whereas only 
one is required in the use of the autographic machine. 
The curve, as obtained, is very even and uniform, and 
makes a record which can readily be filed away for future 
reference. 
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Safety Measures May Be Too Thorough 


The extremes of safeguarding life in manufacturing 
plants were referred to in an extended discussion on the 
subject in the July Journal of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers by W. W. Alexander, of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, West Lynn, Mass. Half-way 
measures, he admits, are worse than none at all, but he 
submits a word of caution that there is also the danger 
of going too far. Some men have endeavored to cover 
up every little crack or open space about a machine into 
which a man might be able to put his finger while the ma- 
chine is in motion. We are in danger, he says, of making 
workingmen fools as far as looking’ out for their own 
safety is concerned. If a man is traitied to consider every 
machine on which he works so safe that he can sleep all 
over it, so to speak, without getting hurt, he is surely 
bound to be caught and injured sooner or later when he 
is called upon to work on some other machine that is not 
so fully safeguarded; and there are thousands of ma- 
chines in daily operation now which can only be safe- 
guarded in time, and even then perhaps not as completely 
as new ones built with a view to proper safeguards. 

‘ ee 

The H. W. Johns-Manville Company will occupy its 
new 12-story building at, Forty-first street and Madison 
avenue, New York, May 1, 1912, for the general offices 
and the New York salesrooms. The structure will be 
unique in its early Italian Gothic architecture, and will 
be known as the Johns-Manville Building. 
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A Steel Transformer Car 


Wherever possible it is the practice of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., to ship 
its large transformers completely assembled and ready for 
installation and immediate use upon arrival at their des- 
tination. The steady increase in the capacity, size and 
weight of these transformers’ has rendered this mode of 
shipment more and more difficult and some time ago special 
steel cars with a strong central floor suspended on a level 
with the axles from heavy side frames were built for this 
company. These cars could accommodate a load of 70,000 
lb. in the well, but were totally inadequate for the 2000- 
kva. tubular transformers »which this company is now 
building. 

To meet the demand for a larger car the engineers of 
the Westinghouse Company and those of the Atlas Car & 
Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, held a consultation with 
the result that the car, which is illustrated herewith, was 
built. The design of this car was approved by the engineers 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad before work was commenced. 
The car is built entirely of steel, measures 35 ft. 5 in. in 
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Delaware and Virginia to Pinner’s Point near -{ 
Va. From here it was shipped over the regula: 
lines to its destination. 


oo 
Efficiency of Pipe Line Carrying Superheateg 
Steam 
High efficiencies with superheated steam tr tte 
over long distances are shown in the case of a st Dil 


line at the plant of the Joseph Schlitz Brewing | 
Milwaukee, where a 4-in. pipe line 11,700 ft. in 
in use, designed to carry steam at 120 Jb: pressure | 2s 
degy superheat. The steam is for us€in a pumping plant 


18,000,000 gal. capacity. The steam is taken from Babcock 
& Wilcox boilers with superheaters, and the equipment als 
includes a Foster separately fired superheater. The pip, 
line was designed by J. C. White for D. W. Mead. co, 


sulting engineer, Madison, Wis., and the tests with the pj 
line are reported in Bulletin No. 347 of the University 
Wisconsin by Halsten Joseph Thorkelson, associat: pr 
fessor of steam engineering. The piping is covered with 
2% in. of 85 per cent. magnesia covering, and is enclos 





\ New Type of Steel Freight Car for Transporting Transformers Used by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh 


length and has capacity in the well of 75 tons. Where it is 
possible to distribute the load over the end platforms as 
well as in the center the capacity is 205,000 lb. In spite of 
this great capacity the level of the floor in the well is only 
26 in. above the top of the rail, thus giving a maximum 
clearance under bridges spanning the right of way. The 
car frame is of heavy built up steel girders and the trucks 
are of 205,000 Ib. capacity with 6 x II in. journals, 33-in 
rolled steel wheels and M. C. B. springs of extra large 
capacity. Wrought steel center plates are used and the 


journal boxes, riders, brasses, etc., all conform to the 
> 
) 


M. C. B. requirements for 205,000-lb. capacity journals 
The equipment of each car includes Westinghouse air 
brakes and friction draft gear and M. C. B. automatic 
couplers. The weight of the car is 53,000 Ib 

Three of these cars have already been delivered and 
the accompanying illustration shows one of them loaded 
with an oil-in§ulated tubular self-cooling, 2000-kva. trans 
former. These transformers are to be installed on the 
60-cycle high tension lines of the Southern Power Com 
pany at Newberry, S. C., 15 in all being used. When the 
transformer was loaded on the car, the extreme hight above 
the rail was 16 ft., and on account of limited clearance in 
tunnels in the Allegheny Mountains and at Baltimore the 
shipment was routed in a round about way Which in 
cluded portions of New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 


in a 3 x 4-ft. concrete tunnel. The average per cent. droj 
in pressure was about 5 per cent., and the average los» 
per square foot of pipe surface per hour was 160 B. t 
per hour. With the moderate degree of superheat, the loss 
in temperature was about 1 deg. for eyery 20 ft. of pip 
while when the Foster superheated was in use the loss 
in temperature was about 1 deg. for every 9 ft. of pip 
From the test it was concluded that the efficiency of th 
pipe line at full load, that is the amount of heat delivere 
at the end of the pipe line, was 96 to 97 per cent. of the 
amount of the heat delivered at the beginning of the 
line 





Hoo 


A development of considerable importance in its be 
ing upon large central station work is to be noted 
recent order placed with the Westinghouse Machine ‘ 
pany, which included ‘a No. 20 twin type LeBlanc ‘ 
denser. This unit, which is simply a combination of 
No. 20 standard Westinghouse LeBlanc outfits, is « 
with two sets of air and circulating pumps mounte 
common shaft. Couplings at each end of the latter Pp! 
vide for either turbine or motor drive. The conden 
is designed to handle approximately 8,000,000 Ib. of wa 
per hour, and will operate in connection with a 12,000 kw 
turbine in the Manchester street plant of the Rhode 
land Company, Providence, R. I. 
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Accidents with the Metal Press 


interesting Explanation of on of Their Cause— Methods 
of Prevention 





In an extended discussion of the field of the me- 
hanical engineer in the prevention of accidents, in the 
ily issue of the Journal of the American Society of 
lechanical Engineers, Oberlin Smith, president of the 
lerracute Machine Company, Bridgeton, N. J., participated 
n respect to the special problem of the metal press. He 
spoke of the semi-involuntary method of machine opera- 
ion acquired by the worker and the ease of its temporary 
disturbance and outlined the desirable modifications in 
feeds to presses. His discussion is, nearly in full, as fol- 


lows: 
Disturbing Rhythm of Operator’s Movements 


A frequent kind of accident pertaining to a power 
press is the contusion or shearing off of fingers and 
hands by being between the dies when they come to- 
gether. This often occurs through pure carelessness on 
the part of the operator. In cases where he lets the ram 
of the press run continuously, trusting to luck and to a 
certain acquired automatic rhythmic movement of his 
hands, any mental disturbance of the rhythm, as a sud- 
den movement or noise jn his vicinity, or a desire to look 
round for something happening in the street, may prove 
disastrous. Of course this cannot occur if the machine 
is arranged as it should be, so that his fingers cannot 
possibly go between the dies. 

A more frequent accident occurs when the ram of 


the press is allowed to stop between each stroke by the ° 


action of the automatic stop-clutch generally embodied in 
these machines. Each operation consists in placing the 
work between the dies and then depressing the treadle, 
or in some rare cases a handle, which throws the clutch 
into mesh so that the continuously revolving flywheel 
operates the shaft through one revolution and then stops 
it. This performance is safe even if the fingers have 
been between the dies, providing they are taken out be- 
fore the treadle is depressed and not put in again until 
the ram is surely stopped in up-position. It often happens, 
however, especially with piece work, that the treadle is 
depressed almost immediately after the ram is stopped 
so that again there is needed a certain rhythm common 
to the finger motions and the halting continuity of the 
ram motion. Under these conditions it is probable that 
most of the accidents happen because the treadle is not 
allowed to rise entirely to its upper position, that is, 
far enough to insure positively the stopping of the ram. 
In such a case it comes down a little sooner than is ex- 
pected, and an injury to the hand is the result. A remedy 
for this evil Has been devised by the writer and some 
other press makers in the shape of a device by which the 
clutch-lever detaches itself from the treadle actiggs. each 
time the latter is depressed, by mé@ns of a cam ion the 
main shaft, which itself performs’ the stoppingy action of 
the clutch. This, if kept in order, will provétle safety and 
is a valuable device. 


Accidents Caused by Dirt or Lack of Lubrication 


\ similar trouble may happen by the clutch’s being out 
f order so that the treadle and tripping device, often 
known as a clutch-lever, do not rise as promptly as they 
should, owing to the binding of some parts, or the weak- 
ning of springs which, perhaps, have not been kept in 

per adjustment. An occasional trouble causing the 
ram to descend unexpectedly is the cutting or seizing 

the flywheel, or gear upon the shaft. This, of course, 
s due to the lack of oil, or the presence of dirt, or both, 
etween the wheel and the shaft. Nothing but correct 
utomatic lubrication would seem to be a cure for it, 
ind this is not usually applied to presses. 


Types of Feed to Presses 


Considering first, primary operations, as the working 

cutting, punching or shearing dies, all of which may 
isily be protected, the most usual feeds are: 

(a) Single or double roller-feeds, where the flat sheets 
r bars of metal or other material are held by spring pres- 
re between intermittently revolving rollers. 

(b) Reel-feeds, where flexible metal or other material, 
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in strips, is pulled through the dies from one reel with 
a brake upon it by another intermittently revolving reel 
upon which it is rewound. 

(c) Grip-and-push or pull-feeds, generally made with 
a pair of stationary grippers and a pair of reciprocating 
sliding grippers, these latter alternately gripping the edge 
of the material and carrying it through the dies any de- 
sired distance at each stroke of the press. 

(d) Gravity-feeds, where the press ram axis is inclined 
at an angle to the vertical, perhaps even to a horizontal 
position, and the material descends by gravity against a 
let-off gauge, placed back of the dies, working auto- 
matically. 

Concerning feeds for seconding operations the most 
usual kinds are: 

(e) Dial feeds for redrawing, forming, curling or re- 
punching work. A common well-known form consists 
of an intermittently rotating disk in the respective 
apertures of which the work is put by hand at the front 
of the press, far away from the dies, and is carried around 
until it reaches them, in some cases a group of dies per- 
forming successive operations upon it. 

(f) Friction-disk feeds, where the articles are pushed 
from-a table on to a flat revolving disk which carries them 
by friction. between certain fences or guides and which 
delivers them under the dies. They are stopped by a let- 
off device to limit the motion of each one as it arrives in 
final position. 

(g) Push-feeds, where a sliding carrier comes forward 
to receive the work and then carries it back between the 
dies again, coming forward for another piece. 

(h) Tube-feeds, used especially for small articles like 
coins, medals, etc., which are piled upon each other in a 
tube and allowed to descend by gravity so as to be fed 
to the dies by any one of the methods, ¢, f and g, usually, 
however, with the last. 

Feeds f and A are practically safe against hurting the 
fingers, while with e and g there is some little danger of 
getting the fingers in the feeding device itself, if they are 
not removed quickly enough before it starts; they cannot, 
however, be easily carried back to the dies. When de- 
vices of this sort are used; by stopping the press at each 
stroke while the work is being placed in the dial, or car- 
rier, absolute safety is assured. 


Safety Device for Hand Feeding 


Returning to the consideration of hand feeding: With 
thin metals, mere cutting operations can be made entirely 
safe by using a proper stripper surrounding the punch. 
This should fit very close to the punch and come down as 
close to the top of the die as possible to allow the metal 
to go between, and it should be quite thim so as not to 
obstruct the view of the work outside the limits of cutting. 
It should also be so high that the punch at the top of its 
stroke never comes entirely out of it, thus giving no 
chance for fingers to be put in above it. With thick metals, 
the stripper has obviously to be placed so high that fingers 
can be. put in under it. 

In the case of forming, regunching, etc., where small 
objects must be located between, the dies and sometimes 
a considerable distance in fromthe’ front thereof, it is 
nothing but cfiminal to allow the operator's fingers ever 
to go between. The inserting and removing of the work 
should always be done with a stick of pine wood, or some 
other soft material, which will not damage the dies if 
they happen to come down at the wrong time. 


Extra Cost of Automatic Guards and Feeds 


In general, where hand feeding is resorted to, there is 
no universal panacea for the evils in question. Careful 
attention to all of the points above mentioned, however, 
will reduce the percentage of danger to a very small figure, 
especially if there is any such rigid discipline, backed 
both by altruistic and financial motives, as will absolutely 
prevent fingers being put between dies. It may be stated 
that in any ordinary press shop where thousands of dif- 
ferent kinds of work are to be done, and perhaps only 
small batches of a few thousand, or a million or two, of 
nieces are to be made, it is very expensive to provide 
all of the different kinds of automatic feeds and guards 
that would be needed for the varying kinds of work. If, 
however, we should get our much-desired uniform state 
laws providing reasonable penalties for the carelessness 
and parsimony that produce our present numerous ac- 
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cidents it is probable that the volume of them will greatly 
decrease. 

The writer has frequently had inquiries for safety 
apparatus for a room full of presses, but has always been 
obliged to reply that each press and each pair of dies 
must be considered separately, and that much expert de- 
signing would have to be done for special devices to 
suit each varying condition. Some of these would, of 
course, be simple, but others would have to be automatic 
in their character and, on the whole, quite expensive 
Hence, not many press» manufacturers have gone into 
the matter thoroughly, principally because they know that 
their competitors would not be obliged to do the same 





New Landis Threading Machines 


Three Recently Developed Motor-Driven Machines 
for Bolt Work 


Many novel and distinct features as compared with the 
threading machines now on the market and those which 
the Landis Machine Company, Waynesboro, Pa., has 
formerly built characterize the new types of motor-driven 
threading machines which this company has recently de- 
veloped. Some of the special features of these new ma- 





Fig. 1—A 1%-In. Staybolt Cutter Equipped with an Adjustable Speed 


Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 


chines are the employment of steel guides instead of cast 
iron ones, a wide speed range and the provision of a large 
space for taking care of the chips. Fig. 1 illustrates the 
company’s 1%4-in. double head staybolt cutter equipped 
with an adjustable speed motor, while Figs. 2 and 3 show 
two of the smaller sizes, namely the %-in. double head bolt 
cutting machine and the 1-in. double head bolt threading 


machine. 

The staybolt cutter shown in Fig. 1 has a motor which 
has a speed variation of 4 to 1 mounted on top of the ma- 
chine, the motor being directly connected to it. The wide 
range of speed adjustment provided enables either carbon 
or high speed steel dies to be used as the circumstances of 
each particular piece of work may require and any speed 
between the maximum and the minimum can be secured at 
any time without stopping the machine. One or both heads 
can be furnished with a lead screw attachment as may be 
desired and it is possible to cut any pitch and diameter 
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within the range of the machine without employing ay 
extra lead screw, the necessary changes being secured }, 
changing gears. All of the main spindles have recesses 
which return the lubricant to the oil tank and prevent jt 
from being spattered or thrown on the floor. 

The ™%-in. double head bolt threading machine which j; 
illustrated in Fig. 2 is equipped with steel guides instead 
of cast iron ones as has been the common practice wii 
builders of this type of machine in the past. Steel guid 
possess the advantages of being made to conform 
curately to the desired size and maintain perfect alig 
ment at all times unless affected by wear after long con- 
tinued usage. Wear when it takes place can be easily 
overcome by supplying new guides at a slight expense 
while in the case of a machine having cast iron guides the 
wear cannot ordinarily be compensated for especially if it 
is not equal on all portions of the guide. With this type 
of guide also there is no tendency for the chips to collect 
and cause wear. The machine is built with a wide body 
and an ample space for chips, the latter being separated 
from the oil tank in the base by a fine screen. The oil 
pump used in connection with the lubricating system is of 
the rotary type and is mounted on the rear of the ma- 
chine. While the carriage is light, it is nevertheless of 
very strong construction and can be easily operated for 
rapid production. On account of the high speed for which 
this machine is designed the dies furnished are almost ex 
clusively of the high- 
speed steel pattern. 

The standard 1-in 
double head bolt 
threading machine 
shown in Fig. 3 is 
equipped with a con- 
stant speed motor driv- 
ing through a silent 
chain. The motor is 
mounted on top of the 
machine out of the 
way of dirt and oil, an 
arrangement which 
makes the equipment 
very compact and 
takes up the minimum 
amount of room. 
Speed changes are se- 
cured through a me 
chanical speed chang- 
ing device having a 
range of 3% to 1 and 
any of these can be 
obtained while the 
machine is in operation 
without loss of time. 
Like the double head 
bolt cutter this ma- 
chine is also adapted 
for high speed work. 
The carriages on this 
machine which are 
either of the rack and 
pinion or lever oper- 
ated type have vertical 
and horizontal adjust- 
ments for centering to 
the die. 

All of these machines are equipped with the maker's 
standard type of die which is held in various ways to 
meet the requirements of different classes of work. In 
the lower portion of Fig. 1 one of the chasers is shown 
in a die held by a clamp which comes flush with the front 
edge of the die. This is the type of holder used for regu 
lar bolt work or for cutting close to shoulders, as the ar- 


rangement enables cutting close to shoulders or heads ot 
bolts to be done at any time. The dies used have either 
very short throats or none at all and as when ‘they arc 
sharpened, no grinding is done in the throat of the die 
this remains permanent and is a very great advantage ou 
many classes of work, These machines can also be fui- 
nished with a holder having the mill type of clamp which 
was illustrated in The Iron Age, September 1, 1910. This 
clamp is used as it affords a rigid support to the die and 
is of a special advantage when threading pipe as it comes 
over the chaser in such a way as to protect the latter when 


Motor, Built by the Landis Machine 








Head Bolt Cutter. 
Other 


Fig. 2.—The ™%-In. Double 


Two New 
pipe splits or catches in the chaser. Both of these types 
lders are made entirely of steel as well as the die 
all these machines. Either constant or adjust- 
peed motors can be used for driving these machines 
y be desired. 
ee 
Industrial Lighting.—Night production costs 20 per 
1ore than production in the daytime in an Eastern 
mill, according to F. B. Allen, in a paper devoted 
rgely to the Cooper-Hewitt. mercury vapor lamp. He 
gards the condition as largely due to inferior illumina- 
He adds that a mercury vapor lamp can be run for 
; hr. at a power expenditure of 1 kilowatt-hour, and that 
factory produces power at the cost of 1 cent per 
lowatt-hour, 5 hr. of use of a mercury vapor lamp, 
herefore, costs but 1 cent. On an average in industrial 
ighting one mercury vapor lamp is provided, he says, for 
east two men. At 40 cents per hour for employment, 
the expense of $2 for employing the two men for 5 hr. is 
ared with the lighting service for the same time 
1 cost of 1 cent. With improved illumination, he as- 
rts that it is not difficult to imagine that 20. machines 
do the work that 25 have done heretofore. The 
ie of the investment has been increased 20 per cent. 
robably ten times the value of the lighting unit to 
luce the result, 


the 


ee 


The Pittsburgh-Buffalo Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
recently repaired some of its coke ovens at Marianna, Pa., 
nd is again operating all ovens there, aggregating 150 in 
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Fig. 3.—The 1-In. Double Head Bolt Threader. 


Landis Machines. 


The annual report of J. G. White & Co., Ltd. engi- 
neers, London, Eng., formed some years ago to take over 
the foreign business of J. G. White & Co., Inc., of New 
York, shows net profits for the year of £91,466, as against 
£64,801 the previous year. The directors recommend that 
£15,000 be allocated to writing off the balance of purchase 
of business account and a further £15,000 be placed to 
the credit of a new reserve account for the equalization 
of future dividends. This total sum of £30,000 having 
been set aside, the directors recommend a dividend of 7 
per cent. for the half-year on both the preferred and 
ordinary shares, making, with the interim dividend of 
5 per cent. paid January 1, a total distribution of 12 per 
cent. for the year. They further recommend an extra 
dividend of ros. per share, or 50 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares, making a total of 62 per cent. for the year, leavy- 
ing the balance of £19,812 to be carried forward to next 
year’s accounts. This venture by an engineering firm of 
American origin has been a phenqanenat success. 


The McKeesport Tin Plate Company, McKeesport, 
Pa., resumed operations in full July 17. The plant, which 
is at Port Vue, near McKeesport, had been shut down 


for two weeks, during which necessary repairs were made 
and some needed improvements were finished. 


The McClintic-Marshall Construction . Company, 
Pittsburgh, was last week awarded another Panama Canal 
contract, calling for spill way gates, caissons, foot 
bridges, numerous valves, bulk head gates, screens, etc., 
amounting to $339,190. 


Puseaniinie of Production of the United States Steel Cemented i 1910 








he following table, showing the percentage of total | ptedediion of the United States attained by ‘the United States 
| Corporation in 1910, is taken from the Annual Statistical Report of the American Iron and Steel Association: 








re shipments trom Lake Superior and the iron ore production 
in 1910; also coke production in the same year. 

ents of iron ore from the Lake Superior region in 1910, gross tons 

production of iron ore in 1910, gross tomS........+++++++seee8% 

tion of coke in 1910, met tOMB. .... ccccsccccccscvcsesereeseces 


n and steel actually produced in the calendar year 1910. 
Gross tons. 


eisen and ferromanganese... i.scececcbesecdsveeecsteescseees 
er, basic, low-phosphorus, foundry, forge, ferro-selicon, etc. 


Total pig iron, 


Pp including spiegeleisen, ferromanganese, ferro- 
silicon, etc. 


er, open-hearth, crucible, electric, and all other steel ingots and 


ral shapes 


nd , sheets, 





skelp, nail plate, iron rails, and other finished rolled products. . 


Total finished rolled, including rolled forging blooms and 

rolled forging billets... ......-csscceeececesecseeseees 

Als. ...4 0 00.s'qunis eee einai a adelk bees eae kegs of 100 pounds 
tes and COTS PODS cae ccc cceus cecsecet een gross tons 








By U.S By inde- Total ship- Percentage Its 
teel pendent mentsand U.5§. Steel percentage 
Corporation. companies. production. Corporation, in 1909. 
22,185,972 21,256,425 43,442,397 51.0 51.4 
25,245,816 * * ° 45.7 
13,649,578 28,059,232 41,708,810 32.7 34.6 
Production Production Total Percentage 
U. S. Steel. all others. production. U.S. Steel, 

173,636 50,795 224,431 77.4 72.5 
11,657,762 15,421, 374 27,079,136 43.0 44.8 
11,831,398 15,472,169 27,303,567 43.3 45. 
14,179,369 11,915,550 26,094,919 54.3 55.8 

1,134,381 "750,061 1,884,442 60.2 57.3 
1.004.565 746,794 1,751,359 57.4 57.5 
1,163,300 1,103,590 2,266,890 51.3 47.1 
2,380,106 2,575,378 4,955,484 48.0 49.8 
1,508,294 733,536 2,241,830 67.3 69.7 
3,203,279 5,317,995 8,521,274 37.6 39.4 
10,393,925 11,227,354 21,621,279 48.1 . a 
7,041,692 5,663,210 12,704,902 55.4 60.7 
440,694 282,076 722,770 61.0 61.9 


he total production of iron ore by the United States in 1910 had not been ascertained by the Geological Survey in July, 1911. 
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The Columbia Chuck 


A new type of self-centering chuck which is known as 
the Columbia high speed universal chuck has been brought 








Fig. 1.—Assembled and Unassembled Views of the Columbia Chuck, Made hy Schuchardt & Schutte, New York City. 


out by Schuchardt & Schutte, West Street Building, New 
York City. This chuck is especially adapted for heavy 
work with high speed steel and its construction embodies 
features of strength and gripping power to answer this 
special purpose. Fig. 1 is a view of the chuck assembled 
and unassembled, while Fig. 2 shows one of the 8-in. 
chucks mounted in a lathe and gripping a piece of 0.20 
per cent. carbon steel in which a cut 7/16 in. deep is being 
taken. 

As will be noticed from Fig. 1, the chuck is con- 
structed along lines that are radically different from those 





Fig. 2.—The Chuck in Use. 


of the old design of scroll chuck. The essential part of 
the chuck is the hardened steel ring which is shown be- 
tween the other two parts of the body. The spiral thread 
which is cut in this ring on its sloping inner surface has 
a considerably finer pitch than that of the ordinary scroll 
chuck, it is explained, an arrangement calculated to in- 
crease the area of the wearing surface and the gripping 
power. This ring is first hardened and is subsequently 
ground to secure a perfectly true running chuck. By 
a sloping inner surface of the body against which the 
jaws bear, greater resistance to any tendency to spring 
upward and out of the body when the jaws are tightened 
is secured, as the jaws have more teeth in contact with the 
body than is the case with the ordinary scroll chuck and 
the pressure is directly against solid metal. 

Ten different sizes of chucks are made and the prin 
cipal dimensions and specifications are given in the ac- 


companving table: 


Ni Ce Se ne 

Gripping capacity, in..... 

Outside diameter, in.......... a 13% 5 5/16 6 
Diameter of hole, in.............-. 11/16 ] 1% 
Depth’ of body, MMi... sc scdscceces ; §/32 3% 


Net weight, 1 set of jaws, 
Net weight, 2 


! 
www 


2 sets of jaws, Ib..... 8 


The three jaws with which the chuck is equipped are 
of either the step or the cut-off type, and sets of one or 
both kinds can be supplied as desired. The design of the 


body is such that the jaws are almost entirely c 


ari } 
. . ie , Cd py 
it. This minimum protrusion reduces the possil)'\it, of 
accident to the operator from the hands or the lothing 


catching in the jaws. 
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The World’s Production of Pig Iron 





James Watson & Co., of Glasgow, Middlesborough. 
Liverpool and Swansea, have issued their compilation 
of statistics of the world’s production of pig iron, 
The figures cover the year 1910, the years 1908 and 100 
being included for purposes of comparison. They are as 
follows: 


1908. 1909. 191¢ 
rons. Tons, rons 
United States...... -»+ 15,936,018 25,795,471 27,298,545 
GEFMANY oc nceesceeees LE BIS SR: LZ ORF S58 °° 14,793,325 
RE ROCGEORIN 5 ois vcs ovens 9,289,840 9,664,287 10,216,745 
NN Bo ae Bo fee tia'il 3,344,145 3,544,638 4,032.45 
ES GS ih oboe ova 's ace 2,751,000 2,817,000* 2,956,000 
Austria & Hungary.. 1,952,750 1,947,300 1,990,684 
SST SS eee 1,182,311 1,632,350 1,803,500 
sd be ches ja 563,300 443,000 604,300 
EE. Sutdyvs sseanes 430,000 420,000 425,000 
I i wk vc « oe am ee : 563,672 677,090 740,210 
tS dg 5 oS 'n-« ws dra 80,000 147,000 343,600 
BN Sow UGS < ww ssi ik 147,217 161,020* 162,000* 
are tion's cares 38,000 39,350 35,933 
RR ccc oe ; 66,409 74,000 120.000 
NE dk yb 504 « aed 66,409 58,859 45.000 
mew 6nth Wales, ...00° ) beeen 26,762 40,487 
Totals a 48.174,788 60,365,780 65,607,788 


*Estimated. 


"he total for 1910 shows an increase of 5,242,008 tons 
as compared with 1909, and an increase of 17,433,000 tons 
compared with 1908. 

coiniansencliilhtiilliciasbiihiaclns 


Railroad Equipment Orders.—The following orders 
have been placed for railroad locomotives and cars: [|lino!s 
Central, 2000 box cars; Wabash, 1000 box cars and 2 
hopper cars; Atlantic Coast Line, 900 box cars, 100 steel 
underframe flat cars and 8 all steel postal cars; Missouri 
Pacific, 2000 all steel gondola, 500 steel flat, 1000 steel un 
derframe box, 400 steel underframe automobile, 18 bag 
gage and 17 steel postal cars; Manufacturers’ Railway, > 
Louis, preparing specifications for 100 all steel 50 ton coal 
cars and 50 steel furniture cars; Canadian Northern, 20 
consolidation locomotives; Baltimore & Ohio, 10 Mallet 
locomotives ; Cold Blast Transportation Company, Chicag°, 
in the market for 190 tank cars; Chicago, Memphis & Gull, 
100 freight cars; Erie Railroad, 3675 cars and 60 locomo 
tives, orders for which will be placed after August 1; > 
Louis & San Francisco, 62 miscellaneous cars; Wabas! 
1000 steel underframe box cars and 200 all steel hopper 
cars. 

—_———»-+¢—_—— 

The issue of the Gazette Times, Pittsburgh, of Jul 
26, celebrates the 125th anniversary of the establishment 
of that paper. An illustrated supplement gives man) 
interesting details of the greatness which Pittsburgh has 
attained in various branches of industry and commerc 


The leading article in this supplement, which 1s writter 
5 ( 8 9 1 
7 § ) 10 12 i4 
7 8 7/l¢ »7/1¢ 10% 1213/16 1415/16 le€ 
23% 2 9/] 4 53% 6 

54 15/16 315/16 411/32 49/16 § 3/3Z. §.9/18 

42 46 61 108 159% 200 
45 52 69 119 174! 18 


irol 


by B. E. V. Luty, treats of the “Rise and Growth of * 
and Steel, Pittsburgh’s Big Industry.” It is a most iter 
esting historical presentation of this subject. 
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Baltimore Industrial Notes 





\iunicipal Factory Site Commission, acting under 

al ordinance, in the development of factory sites 
imore, Md., has been formally organized with the 

¢ members: J. Barry Mahool, chairman, repre- 
the Chamber of Commerce; Henry F. Baker, 
iants’ & Manufacturers’ Association; Jacob W. 
Old Town Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Associa- 
George W. Rollman, Federation of Labor; William 
-en, Real Estate Exchange; Herbert J. West, Build- 
<change; Samuel O, Malin, Northern Central Rail- 
\ustin Gallagher, Western Maryland Railroad; 
icis Lee Stuart, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and A. S. 
orough as secretary. The commission is now in 
operation and has plans under way for the acquiring 
esirable sites for several industries. A plot of about 
res of the old quarantine station will be sold to J. S. 
strong, on which a large fertilizer plant is to be built. 
ry sites are also being sought by a Camden, N. J., 


t 
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rhe State Roads Commission has, it is stated, awarded 
mtract for the construction of a bridge over the 
ticoke River at Sharpstown, Md., connecting Wicomico 
Dorchester counties, to the Roanoke Bridge Company, 
Roanoke, Va., at a bid of something over $25,000. 
Thomas & Rice, architects, Baltimore, have 
pleted plans for two additional hospital buildings for 
Springfield State Hospital at Sykesville, Md. Each 
| he two stories, of brick and stone, with concrete foun- 
tions. Electric lighting and steam heating will be in- 
lled. A number of local contractors are estimating. 
Lauer & Harper, Baltimore, have been awarded the 
ntract for the structural steel, fabrication and, erection 
the new building for the Industrial Building Company, 
1170 tons. General business conditions with 
have not been particularly active, especially 
luring the early part of July, but were more favorable 
during the closing weeks. Considerable inquiry for build- 
ngs of moderate size are being figured on both in this 
icinity and in the South. 


rker 


geregating 


his firm 


lhe Chesapeake Iron Works reports a substantial gain 
the volume of business taken, July orders show an in- 
ease of 50 per cent. over those for the previous month, 
| the company’s plant is more fully engaged. The bulk 
e orders have been small, but the total business con- 
to increase gradually. Among recent contracts is 
for a steel roof for the Government Printing Office, 
\Vashington, D. C. An extension to the generator house 
he Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Company, 
this city, will be fabricated and erected, and several 
d contracts have been booked for buildings to be 
ted at various Southern points. Inquiries are reported 
re numerous, and the business outlook is believed to 
improving. 
(he Monarch Engineering & Mfg. Company notes a 
ir business in heating and melting furnaces, particularly 
the former, for use in connection with the heat treatment 
i steel, case hardening and tempering work. Low tempera- 
melting furnaces are being furnished to railroads, and 
al furnaces of the pre-combustion cross-blast low air- 
sure melting and heating furnaces have recently been 
ipped to various customers. Considerable business of @ 
ral nature is in sight and being figured on. 
\ number of plans are reported to be under considera- 
for the extension of the electric car service in the 
tory surrounding this city. While these are largely 
tative plans at this time, their ultimate development is 
rally believed likely. Some of these plans include the 
tension of certain lines as far as Havre de Grace, Md. 
improvement of state roads has opened up the possi- 
ics of greater suburban and interurban trolley-line 
and extensions in several directions are quite 
ple. 
e matter of additional water supply has been under 
‘sion by city officials for some time, and it is stated 
in agreement has practically been reached which will 
‘ve the construction of a dam on Lock Raven Run, at 
timated cost of $1,500,000, which will have a storage 
ity of 3,000,000,000 gal. Funds from an authorized 
‘f $5,000,000 will take care of this project and also 
the erection of a filtration plant at Lake Monte- 


'] 
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The Industrial Builuing Company, having under con- 
struction what is generally known as the Beehive Mfg. 
Building on Preston street, the contracts for the erection 
of which have already been announced, has filed incorpora- 
tion papers with the Superior Court. The capital stock of 
the company has been fixed at $300,000, and its business 
will be to acquire lands and erect manufacturing and other 
buildings. The incorporators named are Thomas §. 
Anderson, W. H. Cassell, William J. Chapman, Charles M. 
Cohn, A. B. Evans, Isaac O. Harper, Alexander Harvey, 
H. B. Lohmeyer and James E. Kane. 

Contracts were awarded during the month by the 
Board of Awards for the first section of the three-tube 
storm water drain, to be laid in the bed of Jones Falls, 
to M. M. Elkan, Macon, Ga. This section extends from 
tidewater, about 200 ft. south of Baltimore street, to Center 
street, and marks the beginning of the closing of Jones 
Falls from the Union Station of the Pennsylvania Rail- 


A streetway will be constructed 
over the drains. 


Dietrich Brothers have taken a number of small con- 
tracts for fabricated iron and steel work, and are estimat- 
ing on considerable work, both in this vicinity and the 
South, on buildings involving each from 200 to 500 tons of 
material. No large contracts have recently been secured 
by the firm, which is quite busy, however, on work in 
hand, which includes the structural work for the Baltimore 
Bargain House and the ‘addition to the Maryland Casuaity 
Company’s building, which is now going through its shops. 
A very good demand for plain structural shapes and for 
concrete bars is reported. 

The plant of the Baltimore Gas Appliance & Mfg 
Company, Hamburg and Bayard streets, is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. Nine buildings comprise the plant. 
Machinery and equipment is now being installed, prac- 
tically all that will be required having already been pur- 
chased. It is expected that the new plant will be in full 
operation in October. Gas ranges, gas water heaters and 
other gas appliances will be manufactured. 

Morrow Brothers, Inc., engineers, have, it is stated, 
been awarded the contract for thé erection of a large ware- 
house and manufacturing building at 603 North Calvert 
street, for the Independent Casket Company. The same 
engineers have prepared preliminary plans for a new ware- 
house to be erected on Howard street, near Mulberry, for 
M. E. McCormick. A four-story L-shaped building is 
being considered. Final plans are not expected to be ready 
for estimate for at least a month. 

The Baltimore & Virginia Railroad Company has made 
application to the Public Service Commission of Maryland 
for permission to begin the construction of a railroad line 
extending from Millersville, Md., to Drum Point, Md. 

Among various projects being figured on by contractors 
and fabricators in this district are to be mentioned the 
new Y. M. C. A. Building, Charleston, S. C., a new station 
for the Southern Railway at Lynchburg, Va., the Confed- 
erate Home, Richmond, Va., and the Caswell Theatre, 
Norfolk, Va. 

EO 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company’s 
Meeting.—The administration of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company won every contention at the ad- 
journed meeting held at» Pittsburgh, Pa. July 29. The 
directors elected were James S. Kuhn, Edwin M. Perr, 
Pittsburgh; Edwin F. Atkins, Boston; Charles F. Brooker. 
Ansonia, Conn. Harrison Nesbit, Pittsburgh, was elected 
director to fill an unexpired term. The resolutions by the 
Westinghouse party providing for the election of all direc- 
tors annually and for cumulative voting were defeated. 

—_++e——__ 

David D. Lamond & Co., 702 Ferguson Building, Pitts- 
burgh, consulting and contracting engineers for blast 
furnaces, and patentees of the Foote-Lamond firebrick 
stoves, has recently secured the sales agency in Pittsburgh 
and vicinity for the open and closed type feed water 
heaters, water purifiers, separators, and steam specialties 
made by E. G. T. Collis & Co.. Chicago, IL, whose busi- 
ness was established 32 years ago. and whose products 
are in use on important railroad systems, in large iron and 
steel plants, etc 

The Parkesburg Iron Company, manufacturer of 
genuine charcoal iron boiler tubes, has removed its New 
York office to 30 Charch street, room 1023. 
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The International Railway General Foremen’s 
Association 





The annual meeting of the International Railway Gen- 
eral Foremen’s Association was held at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, July 25 to 27. The papers and discussions 
before the meeting were largely along the lines suggested 
by topics prepared by F. C. Pickard, master mechanic of 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, under the general 
heading, “How Can Shop Foremen Best Promote 
Efficiency.” Shop organization, methods of supervision, 
handling of material and shop kinks and methods were 
made the subjects of thorough discussion. A long list of 
practical questions had been prepared for this purpose. 

The entertainment programme included a visit to the 
plant of Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, where lunch was 
served and where the machine tool demonstrating room 
was thrown open. A number of machine and boiler shop 
tools were operated. 


On Wednesday and Friday evenings the Marshall & 
Huschart Machinery Company entertained about 135 men 
at its store. A working demonstration was given of a 
number of machines on the floor. The representation of 
machine tool builders included S. H. Bullard, vice-presi- 
dent Bullard Machine Tool Company, with an operator for 
demonstrating a 42-in. vertical turret lathe; S. H. Reck, 
president Rockford Drilling Machine Company, with two 
operators running a 24-in. four-spindle gang drill on pump 
chamber work and a 20-in. drill on general manufacturing; 
William H. Schaefer, secretary Cincinnati Bickford Com- 
pany, and operators showing a 36-in. new pattern radial 
drill and a 24-in. tapping drill on high-speed drilling; A. 
J. Baker and John Kliber of the Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Company, the former being an expert on the new 
design of milling cutters which were shown on both 
roughing and finishing work on vertical and~-horizontal 
millers; Mr. Grove of the Landis Machine Company who 
showed a 1%-in. bolt cutter; Mr. Kellar of Gould & 
Eberhardt, demonstrating a 44-in._ electrically-driven 
shaper and a I2-in. gear generator; Emil Von Wick of 
the Von Wick Machine Company, Cincinnati; Mr. 
Thompson, secretary of the Gardner Machine Company, 
Beloit, Wis., with two assistants, showing a pattern- 
making machine and a double-disc grinder; Mr. Wood of 
the Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, in charge 
of the patent head lathe display; Charles Meiers, sales 
engineer Cincinnati Planer Company, demonstrating a 36-in. 
planer having three heads and a two-speed countershaft; 
Mr. Pierson, secretary Acme Machine Tool Company, 
Cincinnati, showing a 2%-in. screw machine fully 
equipped, and Morley Hitchcock, president Reliance Elec- 
tric Machine Company, Cleveland, with Mr. Engle, Chicago 
manager, who presented a type of motor for machine- 
tool drive in which the armature may be moved laterally 
in and out of the field of the motor. A vaudeville enter- 
tainment followed the demonstration. 


Among the features to which attention was called in the 
course of the above demonstrations were two of a general 
character that appeared with some prominence. The one 
had to do with the development of each feature of the 
modern machine tool up to the high duty efficiency limit 
of every other part of the tool. For example high-speed 
tool steels with their larger metal cutting possibilities re- 
quired the designing of stiffer heads. Stiffer heads per- 
mitted increasing the number of simultaneous operations 
and thus reducing the ratio of the time of handling ma- 
terial to the time of actual machining. This increase in 
capacity brought about stronger and more freely lubricated 
drives, especially with regard to the speed change and 
driving gears. These gears are now largely made from 
alloy steels, particularly nickel chrome steel, and are im- 
mersed in oil from continuous feed systems. Emphasis 
was thus laid upon that design which provided throughout 
uniform possibilities for severe service. The improve- 
ment in the electrical control of tools having reciprocating 
motions likewise was a matter of interest. Geared drive 
motor control is now possible, as illustrated on a 44-in. 
shaper, permitting instantaneous stopping and starting at 
operating speed. It was likewise shown to be possible on 
a short stroke to run the speed of this machine up to 120 
strokes per minute without exceeding apparently the oper- 
ating efficiency of the tool. 
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The convention elected F. C. Pickard, Indianapolis 
master mechanic Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, pregj- 
dent and re-elected L. H. Bryan, Two Harbors, Minn.. gen- 
eral foreman Duluth & Iron Range, secretary-treasurer, 


——— 
The Appalachian Exposition 


The Appalachian region is one of the richest sections 
of the country in its deposits of minerals, both metallic 
and non-metallic. On the west, in the Cumberland 
Mountains, the coal deposits are flanked on both sides by 
fluxes necessary to the reduction of ores: on the east, in 
the valleys and extending through the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, as far as the Blue Ridge, are found enormous de- 
posits of about all the varieties of iron ores that are 
necessary in iron and steel production. 

At Knoxville, Tenn., the Appalachian Exposition is an 
annual event. Its first year (1910) was a decided suc- 
cess, when there were approximately 400,000 paid admis- 


sions. This year it promises to be greater in value and 
extent, as well as in attendance. It will open September 
12. 


A great feature of the exposition is found in its mineral 
and forestry display, though other departments are ex- 
ceedingly important. The exhibit of minerals is under 
the control of a committee on minerals and forestry, com- 
posed of men who have a thorough knowledge of the re- 
sources of the Appalachian region. 

In coal will be shown coking, steam, domestic, gas, 
splint, cannel and semi-anthracite, with their value at 
Knoxville or at other points. Steam coal is now de- 
livered in Knoxville for $1 to $2 per ton, dependent upon 
size and heat value. It is required that these coals be 
shown, with analyses, tests, and other information de- 
sirable to manufacturers. 

In iron ore will be exhibited hematite, magnetic, limo- 
nite, both red and brown ores, and buckwheat, which is 
sometimes called shot ore. Some of these ores are fos- 
siliferous, with layers of 6 to 10 in. of fossiliferous shells. 
This latter ore is mined with steam shovels, and is 6 to 
10 ft. in thickness, with hard ore underneath. The great 
valley between the Cumberland and the Appalachian 
mountains contains enormous deposits of limestone run- 
ning 99 per cent. carbonate of lime, other with a large 
percentage of magnesia. Near Rockwood, Tenn., a shaft 
passes through a deposit of coal, then through limestone 
and next into iron ore, making it practicable to furnish 
the three necessary minerals for the production of pig 
iron through one mine outlet. 

Other important local metals forming part of the ex- 
hibit will be copper, zinc, gold, manganese and such rare 
minerals as rutile, titanium, tungsten, cobalt, zirconium 
and molybdenum. 

Non-metallic minerals will be represented by kaolin, 
ball clay, shale, fire clay, brick clays, cement rock, barytes, 
silex, tripoli, rotten stone, lithographic stone, salt, gypsum, 
talc, soap stone, saltpeter, alum, arsenic, copperas, lime- 
stone of many grades, fluorspar, calcite, silica, etc. The 
building stone display will of course be a fine one, as the 
marbles of Tennessee, Georgia and North Carolina are 
well known. In sand stones will be shown red, brown, 
blue, gray, dull and yellow in many shades. The fineness 
of the grain is such in some that they are used for the 
highest class of honeing stones and ranging upward one- 
thirty-second of an inch in grain. Others are so soft 
that when quarried they yield to the tool with extreme 
ease, but after exposure for a short time are hardened 
to such a degree that it is almost impossible to cut them 
Included in the display will be granite of many shades, 
colors and degrees of texture; slate for roofing or for orna- 
mental and structural purposes, and onyx, of which large 
deposits are found near Knoxville, in a solid and compact 
mass, from which stones can be taken out in any size 
Every opportunity for information will be furnished by 
the committee on minerals and forestry of the exposition. 


—_++e—__——_ 


The American Car & Foundry Company is stated to 
be now running its own risk against damage suits from 
its employees. According to officials of the company, 't 
is expected that more than $200,000 yearly will be saved. 
Last year the losses were nearly $500,000, and the 
premiums paid the insurance companies for carrying the 
risk approximated $706,000. 
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A better volume of business, principally for miscellaneous machinery for replacement, is reported 


rom a number of machinery selling centers. 


In the East the trade is bidding on an $80,000 list which is to be 


urchased by the General Electric Company for the Pennsylvania General Electric Company at Erie, Pa., 
ind the Ontario & Western Railroad is closing out on a large list for Middletown, N. Y. The automobile 


nterests continue active purchasers, especially in the Detroit market, where the makers are buyin 
cir 1 : The Ford Motor Company is buying heavily in that market 
In Cincinnati the automobile manufacturers are purchasing to replace obsolete machinery. The 
uying in Chicago is of a miscellaneous character, and principall 

inquiries is reported from Philadelphia, and the books of macht 
The Oregon lumber camps are contributing some good business to the machinery 
An increasing demand for mining and irrigating machinery has developed in 


nanufacture their 1912 models. 
idditions. 


improved during July. 
trade on the Pacific Coast. 


tools to 
or plant 


in small lots. 


A moderate increase in 
nery houses 


there show that business 


Texas and in the South the call for quarrying machinery is commanding the attention of the trade. 





New York 


New York, August 2, 1911. 


July was a better month than June with most of 
the large machinery houses in New York, although the 
business done was largely in small lots of tools. This 
month opens with some good prospects in sight. The 
General Electric Company has bids in for about $8o,- 
o00 worth of machinery to be delivered to the Penn- 
sylvania General Electric Company at Erie, Pa. ‘This 
is one of the largest lists of the year, and the business 
will be closed out within the next four weeks, according 
to assurances which have been given to some of the 
bidders. The New York, Ontario & Western Railroad 
placed a few orders during the week which about closes 
out the requirements called for in its large list of 
machinery which was sent out last February. This 
equipment is for the Middletown shops. Most of the 
machine tools were closed for several weeks ago and 
this week the contracts were placed for the blacksmith 
shop tools, including upsétting and forging machines, 
bulldozers and shears. There are indications that the 
Maryland Steel Company, Sparrows Point, Md., will 
soon be in the market for some heavy metal working 
machinery. This company is now planning for a good- 
sized addition to its plant which will be devoted to 
manufacturing purposes. 


Makers of contractors’ equipment, such as excavating 
machinery and hoisting engines, are looking for some 


good business from the constructors of the additions to 
the New York subwav system. Ground was broken on 
Monday for an extension to the Lexington avenue 


route, and other contracts covering the extensive addi- 
tions planned will be let as soon as possible. The Brad- 
ley Contracting Company has the Lexington avenue 
work under way and although it has a large amount of 
contractors’ machinery more will be needed as the work 
progresses. It will be several months before makers of 
ventilating machinery and other equipment used in the 
subway system will benefit from the enterprise. 


The Pennsylvania Equipment Company, West End 
'rust Building, Philadelphia, Pa., is in the market for a 
second hand mould board plow and several iron or steel 
turntables to accommodate locomotives 55 ft. long and 
50 tons in weight. 


The American Locomotive Company, 30 Church 
street, New York, has a contract to build two of the 
largest dredges ever made for delivery to the Cape 
Cod Construction Company, which is building the Cape 
Cod Canal. The dredges are to be made at the Rogers 
plant, in Paterson, N. J., and they will be erected at the 
site of the canal operations. The American Locomo- 
tive Company will probably require considerable manu- 
lacturing equipment to fit the Rogers plant for this 
class of work. Much of the equipment in the Rogers 
plant is obsoltete, according to those who are familiar 
with the works, and inquiries made in the trade of late 
indicate that some buying is to be done shortly. 

The Hartford Suspension Company, Jersey City, 
\. J., has acquired a tract of land, 200 x 200 ft., in the 
‘larion section of the city and is planning the con- 
struction of an auxiliary plant there. The company 

<pects to move into its new plant, now nearing com- 
pletion at 145 Bay street, about September 15. The 
uilding is six stories, 86 x 100 ft., of reinforced con- 
rete construction. The equipment now, at 150 Bay 
‘treet, its present quarters, will be moved and much 
idditional machinery, all to be electrically dfiven, will 
ive to be provided after the company has moved. 

The Board of Education, Bayonne, N. J., is asking 

bids on one 150-hp. boiler, with the necessary 
ppurtenances, for school No. 3. W. J. Tomlin is sec- 
tary of the board. 


The Buffalo Aluminum & Bronze Company has been 


incorporated at Buffalo, N. Y., with a capital stock of 
$25,000 to manufacture manganese ingots and aluminum 
brass and manganese castings. The company has taken 
over and will continue the business of the Lundhaven 
Brass Company at its plant, 41-45 Letchworth street. The 
officers of the new company are George W. Morris, 
president; E. G, Northrop, vice-president and general 
manager, and J. G. Keppell, secretary and treasurer. 

The MacDonald & Sons Mfg. Company, Buffalo, has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock to manu- 
facture machinery and tools, including patent wrenches, 
for which a factory will be established in Buffalo. The 
incorporators are Peter E., Colin C. and Alexander L. 
MacDonald, Toronto, Ont., and Henry J. Wood and 
William A. Hyde, Buffalo. The company has tempo- 
rary office at 1411 Main street. 

The Bicalky Fan Company, Buffalo, manufacturer 
of blowers and ventilators, is building an addition to 
its sheet metal works on Prospect avenue. 

The Jewell Steel & Malleable Company, Buffalo, is 
building a one-story addition to its foundry at Hertel 
avenue and the New York Central Railroad. 

Wannenwetch & Co., Buffalo, have, been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $100,000 to manufacture 
and deal in machinery. The directors are A. C. and 
E. A. Lembke and R. T. Liesenger, of Buffalo. The 
company will make a specialty of machinery for gar- 
bage and refuse destructor and fertilizer manufacturing 
plants and will act as mechanical and construction 
engineers for the erection of such plants. The offices 
of the company are at 563 William street. 

The Beaver Company, Buffalo, manufacturer of 
Beaver board, has purchased seven acres that adjoins 
its present plant at Beaver and Military roads and the 
New York Central Railroad. Plans are being made for 
four new buildings, the first of which, 70x 350 ft., of 
concrete and brick, will be commenced at once, the 
others to be erected later. 

The International Fritchie Company, Warwassing, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$500,000 to manufacture motor vehicles. The incor- 
porators are D. O’Connor, A. Sheard and H. A, Fluck- 
iger, New York City. 

The Security Reliner Company, Montgomery, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock to 
manufacture and deal in automobile supplies. The 
incorporators are E. I. Emerson, G. A. Emerson and 
O. T. Darbee, of Montgomery. 

‘The Delaware & Hudson Ritirend Company is hav- 
ing plans prepared for a roundhouse to be built at 
Binghamton, N. Y., at an estimated cost of $40,000. 
George H. Burgess is chief engineer at Albany, N. Y. 

Bids are being received by the city clerk, care of 
the Board of Public Works, Ithaca, N. Y., for two hy- 
draulic turbines of 100 hp. each, with governors; three 
Gould’s triplex pumps, with shafting clutches and trans- 
mission apparatus for connecting the turbines to pumps; 
one steel standpipe of 600,000 gal. capacity, and one 
steel standpipe of 150,000 gal capacity, and two 
water meters, one for 24-in. and one for 20-in. pipe 
and a quantity of 8-in. and 6-in. cast-iron pipe. 

The American Standard Auto Car Lift Company has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock at Elmira, 
N. Y., to manufacture a device for supporting wheels 
of automobiles, motorcycles, etc. The incorporators 
are R. Webster, M. E. Saefuse and P. C. Thompson, 
all of Elmira. 

The Rochester Thread Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000, 
and will establish a factory for the manufacture of 
linen and cotton thread.. The inc rators are T. 
Schelling, B. Schelling and M. L. Schelling, Rochester. 

The Navoe Auto Company has been incorporated at 
Norwich, N. Y., with a capital stock of $500,000 to 
manufacture patented articles. The incorporators are 
L. M. Foster, J. H. White and H. A. Clark, of Norwich. 
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W. H. Sample & Son, Albany, N. Y., will build an 
addition to their manufacturing plant at Beaver and 
South Pearl streets. 

The F. A. Austin Pattern Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
has let the contract for a two-story addition to its 
factory on Wallace street. 


Business Changes. 


The National-Acme Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has purchased the building occupied for the past four 
years by its Eastern headquarters, at 77 White street, 
New York, and has made extensive alterations. The 
structure is 25 x 100 ft. in size and six stories. The 
basement and first floor are used by the products de- 
partment, and a full line of cap and set screws and 
screw machine products is kept there for serving the 
jobbing trade. The second floor is occupied by general 
offices, including a reception room and a large demon- 
strating room in which 1s shown a full line of National- 
Acme automatic machines. The third floor is used for 
storing screw machine products in cases ready for 
delivery to large consumers. The company will rent 
the upper lofts to other manufacturers. 

The Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, one of the 
oldest houses in New York dealing in metal working 
machinery, which has been located at 115 Liberty street 
for the last 24 years, will move its offices August 14 
to the twelfth floor of the Singer Building, 149 Broad- 
way. The company will continue to use its present 
quarters for storage purposes for a time and later on 
will extend its present storage warehouse on Communi- 
paw avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 





New England 


Boston, Mass., August I, IQII. 

The Boston dealers report that there has been some 
slight improvement in the demand for machine tools, 
but as yet the change is so’ slight as to be of little 
importance. The feeling exists, however, that every- 
thing is tending toward a sharp change in the autumn. 
Connections in the Middle West report that dealers 
there are very much encouraged on account of a 
noticeable increase in business. 

The head of an important machinery house has the 
following to say of market conditions: “The early 
part of this month appeared to be decidedly dull, but 
during the last week or to days there has been quite 
a little change for the better, and we have succeeded 
in closing a number of quite fair deals, and have in- 
formation in hand of several other medium-sized lots 
that will be wanted in the near future. We do not 
expect to see any very great improvement before Sep- 
tember 1, but believe that there will be a gradual im- 
provement in the next six weeks and there are signs 
pointing toward quite an increase a little later.” 

Vacation season in the mills is at its hight, many 
large works being shut down as is their custom. In 
a few instances these periods have been shortened as 
compared with the original announcement of the manu- 
facturers, because of unexpected improvement in busi- 
ness. The heavy rains which fell in parts of New 
England have relieved the water situation somewhat, 
but their area did not extend to the northern sections 
and consequently the rivers have not assumed a normal 
flow. 

The textile machine manufacturers expect a very 
good business this fall, as compared with their experi- 
ence during the last year. Some improvement is al- 
ready noted, but business is very uneven, some depart- 
ments being busy while others are not so prosperous. 
The general opinion is that both the cotton and woolen 
business will improve to such an extent that textile 
machinery will be in active demand. 

The Artistic Bronze Company, South Norwalk, 
Conn., manufacturer of cabinet and builders’ hardware. 
will be in the market for rew equipment for its new 
factory, the erection of which has begun at Bridge- 
port, Conn. No list has been prepared. The company 
will require a number of small electric motors for use 
with two-phase double-alternating current from the city 
power plant, and some other new machines and tools 
which will be purchased by the company’s engineer, H. 
B. Close, 326 Colorado avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., who 
has entire charge of building and equipping of the 
factory. ‘ 

N. R. Davis & Sons, Assonet, Mass., manufacturers 
of guns, are making extensive alterations and additions 
to their factory, increased manufacturing facilities hav- 
ing become necessary owing to the growth of the 
business. 





The Heald Machine Company, Worcester, Mass 
erecting an addition to its shops, 10 x 120 ft. Thec 
pany has pians for extensive enlargements, and 
new section will constitute a part of a very much lar; 
addition which will be erected in the future. The co: 
pany manufactures grinding machinery, the demand { 
which is growing so rapidly that the large increase 
manufacturing capacity in the last two years has alrea: 
proven inadequate. 

The Hollander Bros. Company, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has been incorporated with a Connecticut char 
ter to manufacture light metal stampings and wit: 
forming specialties. The incorporators are Henry H: 
lander and Samuel Hollander, Bridgeport, and Adolph 
Hollander, New York City. The factory is at Spruc 
street and Wordin avenue, Bridgeport. 

Additions to general manufacturing plants in New 
England include the following: Interlaken Cotton 
Mills, Harris, R. I., addition to contain a large amount 
of new machinery; Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopec. 
Mass., additions to provide 35,000 sq. ft. of new floor 
space; Yale University, New Haven, Conn., a large cen 
tral heating and lighting plant. 

The important announcement is made that the Crown 
Mfg. Company, Pawtucket, R. 1., a newly organized 
corporation for the manufacture of cotton goods, will 
erect an entirely new factory at a cost of $100,000. i: 
will consist of a main building, 138 x 340 ft., three and 
two stories, and a power house 40 x 56 ft., one story. 


Oe 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 2, 1911. 

The volume of business coming to industrial plants 
in July showed an increase over that for the previous 
month. Builders of machinery and special equipment 
in this district report, with few exceptions, a slight 
increase in plant operations, and note a more genera! 
inquiry, which in quite a few cases has led up to busi- 
ness. The increased share of .business has not been 
very freely distributed between machine tool builders. 
Users of such equipment still have a fair share of their 
plant idle and, until they become more fully engaged, 
buying of new tools is expected to drag. Machinery 
merchants report a moderate increase in inquiries, the 
major portion of which is still confined to single tool 
propositions. Occasionally a small list comes out, but 
no ‘buying on an extensive scale is in immediate sight. 
Inactivity on the part of the railroads in this district 
is still to be noted. In the boiler and engine trade the 
demand continues somewhat irregular, with inquiries 
usually for small power equipment. Conditions in the 
second-hand machinery market are unchanged; buying 
is scattered, and covers, in a small way,.the general 
range of metal and wood-working tools and machines. 
The foundry trade shows but little improvement. 

The Howard W. Read Company, Third and Arch 
streets, is in the market for a 15-ton, 40-ft. span, three- 
motor traveling crane. 

The Pennsylvania Equipment Company, West End 
Trust Building, is in the market for several hundred 
30-ton hopper-bottom coal cars to pass M. C. B. imspec- 
tion. 

The Director of Safety, city of Philadelphia, an- 
nounces the award of a contract to the Pusey & Jones 
Company, Wilmington, Del., for a new fire and police 
boat. The vessel will be 80 ft. long, 17 ft. beam and 
draw 61% ft. of water. 

The R. S. Newbold & Son Company, Norristown, 
Pa., is very well supplied with orders, both in its 
machine and hoilermaking departments. Inquiries are 
coming in quite freely and the outlook for business 
during the next few months is reported as being very 
favorable. ; 

The Elwood Ivins Tube Works, manufacturer 0! 
seamless steel tubing, reports orders as coming 1m 
quite satisfactorily. Considerable new machinery 
equipment is being built by this concern, which when 
completed and installed, will materially increase its pro- 
ductive rate. 

J. G. Speidel, Reading, Pa., manufacturer of eleva- 
tors, cranes, hoists, etc., considers the prospects for the 
remaindér of the year as being very good. Quite a 
marked increase in business is to be noted during the 
past month. A large demand is reported for the Speidel 
direct-connected type of electric elevator machines. 

The Hilles & Jones Company, Wilmington, Del., has 
recently secured contracts for equipment for the new 
shop of the Cincinnati Car Company, at Winton Place, 
Cincinnati, and another for the boiler-shop équipment 
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he new piant of the New York Central Iron Works 
lagerstown, Md, This latter job includes three 
tical and horizontal punching machines, one set of 
plate bending rolls, one set of 12-ft. flange clamps 
a 60-in. throat stake riveter, all being motor driven. 
company is operating at about 75 per cent. of 
nal eapacity, and while business during July has not 
particularly heavy there has been a fairly satis- 
tory amount of orders for single tools. 
lhe Ferracute Machine Company, Bridgeton, N. J., 
nufacturer of presses for cutting and forming sheet 
| bar metals, reports a steady improvement during 
past six months, the orders booked each month 
ce December, 1910, being in excess of the previous 
uth, The company is running full time and condi- 
ns are practically normal. Orders are widely dis- 
uted; the foreign business, which was good during 
e depression, is still good, the increase, however, 
cing particularly noticeable in the home trade. New 
esses are being added to the company’s already large 
list from time to time and improvements made in older 
les as occasion demands. 





Baltimore 


Battimore, Mp., August I, 1911. 


Improved business conditions reported pretty gen- 
erally by machinery manufacturers, merchants and in- 
ustrial concerns during June have been supplemented 
y reports of further gains in many directions in the 
past month. The rate of increase is small, but the 
steady gain is very encouraging to the trade, which 
ooks forward to more active business conditions in the 
near future. In the majority of instances plant opera- 
tions show an improvement, although in but few cases 
have they reached normal proportions. Manufacturers 
of machinery note a better run of orders, largely, how- 
ever, for special equipment; inquiry has also improved, 
and the outlook is more encouraging. The bulk of the 
demand has been confined to metal-working tools. A 
very fair business in contractors’ tools is reported, 
while the demand for small tools and shop supplies is, 
as a rule, reported as being somewhat better. Busi- 
ness in the boiler and engine lines has been rather 
spotty, although some fair contracts are being figured 
nn and more business is in sight. 

Several good-sized contracts for building and bridge 
vork have been given out in the South, and iron and 
teel fabricators are still figuring on some fairly large 
work. Few of the large projects have, however, been 
iwarded local concerns. Nevertheless, fabricators in 
several instances report sharp increases in the volume 

business booked during the month. In the majority 

cases the business has been made up of numerous 
mall orders, although one for over 1000 tons, for the 
‘cehive Building, was taken by a local concern. Rail- 
ad buying still continues light. The Baltimore & 
‘hio has placed orders for motive power and is in- 
iiring for rolling stock; but additions to shop equip- 
ment, particularly in the way of machine tools, are 
ry light. Some extensions to railroad lines are 
planned and trolley line extensions are contemplated. 
ittle new municipal work of interest to the trade 
mes out. Further contracts in connection with the 
vater supply and sewage disposal work are, however, 
ntemplated. Contracting engineers are figuring on a 
ir amount of heating and ventilating work. The gen- 
ral demand for castings is still irregular and foundries 
re not very fully engaged. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the Board of 
\wards, city of Baltimore, on August 9, for the install- 

x of electric generators and a switchboard for the 
‘nicipal sewage pumping station. Plans may be ob- 
ned at the office of the Sewerage Commission, 944 
erican Building. 
Plans are under way for the establishment of an- 
er fertilizer plant in the Curtis Bay district. An 
tion has been taken on 40 acres of land and archi- 
ts are at work on preliminary plans, which will 
vide for a large and most modern plant, Southern 
pital, it is said, is interested in the project. 

(he Aumen- Machinery & Supply Company reports 

-iness for July as being a shade better than in Teae. 

hile orders have been largely confined to machine 

+ for metal-working purposes, some fair business 

wood-working tools is in sight. The bulk of the 

le in machinery lines has been confined to single 

s, although a contract covering a list of eight tools 

received from a. Washington, D. C., customer. 
hine shop supplies and small tools have been in 


] 


fairly good demand. Inquiry, while still confined to 
single tool propositions, has been more promising. 

Wallace Stebbins & Sons have recently booked an 

order for a 200-hp. Fitzgibbons boiler and for the pipe 
work in connection with a heating installation for the 
National Park Seminary, Washington, D. C. The en- 
gine and boiler trade is reported to have been spotty 
during July, although estimates are now being made on 
a number of moderate capacity installations. The sup- 
ply trade has been fairly active. The various depart- 
ments of this concern’s plant have continued fairly 
active, 
_ Jj. D. Adt has recently booked considerable business 
in special machinery for export, included among which 
was tobacco-working machinery for export to Mexico, 
Manilla, P. L., and to England. Orders have also been 
taken for additional elevating machinery, including a 
2500-lb. electric elevator for the packing plant of 
Charles G. Kriel. All departments of the Adt plant are 
being operated at full capacity. July business in small 
tools and supplies has also shown an appreciable gain 
over the preceding month. 

The T, C. Bashor Company has had a rather quiet 
month, as far as new business is concerned. Orders 
have been plentiful, but individually small and will not 
aggregate as large a total as those for the preceding 
month. Both boiler and tank work are reported less 
active. Several small orders for engines and com- 
pressors have, however, been booked. This company 
is about finishing up extensive installations for which it 
had contracts with the Simpson-Doeller Company, and 
the Crown Cork & Seal Company in connection with 
the new plant for the former and Highlandtown addi- 
tions of the latter. 

Louis N. Rancke, who, for a number of years was 
general manger of the Baltimore Retort & Fire Brick 
Company, and recently connected with the Gas Engi- 
neering Department of the Laclede-Christy Clay Pro- 
ducts Company, St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed gen- 
eneral manager of the Vulcan Fire Brick Company, 
Knickerbocker Building, this city. The plant is located 
at Wilmot, Va., and plans are under consideration for 
considerable improvements with a view of increasing 
the productive capacity. 

The Middleton & Mead Gas Engine Company is the 
style of a new company which has commenced business 
at 11 East Lee street, Baltimore, to manufacture gas 
engines, The officers of the company are A. K. Middle- 
ton, president; G. B. Middleton, treasurer; James K. Q. 
Mead, secretary, all of whom were for many years 
connected with the White-Middleton Company. 

The Patterson-Parsons Electric & Elevator Repair 
Company is a new concern with offices at 318 South 
Sharp street, Baltimore. Charles A, Patterson, for- 
merly with Guy K. Mitchell, is at the head of the com- 
pany. 

SS ranEaEnEEIEIEEIEEn cian 
Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Onso, August 1, roll. 

Machine tool orders from the automobile trade are 
confined almost entirely to replacements, and conse- 
quently are not coming in in any great volume. The 
railroads also seem to have adopted a stricter retrench- 
ment policy, although when the crops begin to move 
they will doubtless be compelled to make some heavy 
purchases of shop tools and supplies. 

As mentioned in The Jron Age about a year ago, a 
number of machine tool manufacturers adopted the 
policy of refusing to ship consignment stocks to agents. 
This plan is now in force with practically every tool 
builder in this section, and as a consequence warehouse 
stocks are much heavier than formerly; however, due 
to the excellent export demand and a curtailment in 
production, they are increasing very slowly. 

The foundries making a specialty of machine tool 
castings are operating at about 50 per cent. of capacity, 
but the stove makers are faring better. Small elee- 
trical machinery is still in re demand, and power 
plant equipment is also holding up well. 

The Cincinnati Foundrymen’s Club will hold an 
outing at Elkwood Park, August 3. The Dean Mfg. 
Company, Newport, Ky., has placed at the club’s dis- 
posal one of its large power boats on which a trip will 
be made to the newly completed Fernbank Dam. Wil- 
liam Goodman, manager of the Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon 
Company, and Paul iger, a local foundryman, have 
charge of the entertainment features. 

In spite of rather inclement weather the ee 
annual outing for employees, given by the Ci 
Branch, National Metal Trades Association, July 20, 
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was very largely attended. The different shop teams 
entered into the athletic contests with more than ordi- 
nary enthusiasm. The programme was arranged by 
Secretary J. M. Manley. 

The Union Central Life Insurance Company has 
selected Cass & Gilbert, of New York, and Garber & 
Woodward, Cincinnati, as architects to draw up plans 
for a proposed 20-story office building that will be 
erected on the old Chamber of Commerce site. Build- 
ing operations may commence before the end of the 
present year. i 

The structural work of the new jobbing mill for the 
Portsmouth Steel Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, is prac- 
tically finished, and work on foundations for the ma- 
chinery wilt be commenced within the next two weeks. 

The Ohio Top Company, Cincinnati, manufacturer 
of automobile tops and other specialties, will soon 
move from its present quarters to a three-story brick 
building, 911-913 Broadway, now being remodeled. 
Some extra equipment will be needed. 

The Heilman Automobile Company, Cincinnati, was 
recently incorporated with $15,000 capital stock, and is 
erecting a modern fireproof garage and repair shop at 
Northside. The mechanical equipment, consisting of a 
lathe, drill press, motor, etc., has not yet been pur- 
chased. John C, Heilman is manager of the new com- 
pany and M. W. Jennings secretary and treasurer. 

The Hamilton Brewing Company is a new incorpo- 
ration at Hamilton, Ohio, with $100,000 capital stock, 
and it is reported that work on a brewery and ice fac- 
tory will be commenced at an early date. Max Heman 
and Louis F. Morner are named among the incorpo- 
rators. 

H. Harig & Co., Cincinnati building contractors, 
have been awarded contract for an addition to the 
plant of the Globe-Wernicke Company, in Norwood. 
The building will be of concrete construction, 75 x 365 
ft., seven stories, and will be used for the manufacture 
of office furniture. 

The Kaps-Brehm Company, Cincinnati, has been 
awarded contract for the superstructure of the pro- 
posed Gilbert avenue viaduct. The amount of the 
contract is nearly $150,000, and considerable structural 
material will be required in the work. 

Some power plant equipment will be required for 
the new combination power and laundry building for 
the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati. Architect G. 
W. Drach drew up plans for the building, which will 
be 70 x 100 ft., two stories. 

The Fosdick Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, 
has decided to enlarge its plant at Northside, but no 
building plans have as yet been made up. The com- 
pany reports an excellent export business, with the 
domestic demand only fair. 

Bids have been closed for a four-story addition to 
the lamp factory of the Corcoran Brothers Company, 
Cincinnati, previously mentioned. 

The Ironton Punch & Shear Company, Ironton, 
Ohio, has prepared plans for the erection of a modern 
steel building at Hecla and Aetna streets. Contract 
has been let to the Riverside Bridge Company, and 
work will be commenced at an early date. The Iron- 
ton Company recently purchased the equipment of the 
Cincinnati Punch & Shear Company, at a receiver’s 
sale, and will make a specialty of punching and shear- 
ing machinery of all kinds. 


The South 


Lovisvitte, Ky., August 1, Igri. 

The South is preparing to market one of the largest 
cotton crops in the history of the section. The tre- 
mendous wealth represented by the crop is expected to 
result in stimulation in every line of business, and ma- 
chinery manufacturers and dealers are arranging to 
share in it. , 

The, demand for equipment, while not heavy, is 
good, and prospects are excellent. A somewhat better 
call for machine tools has been noted, this item being 
usually draggy in the local market. Quarry machinery 
is in good demand. 

The Dow Wire & Iron Works, Louisville, has pur- 
chased an air-compressing outfit from the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company through the Brandeis Machinery & 
Supply Company. It will be used in the foundry and 
structural iron departments. 

The Louisville Lead & Color Company has filed 
plans for an additional building. It will install some 
paint mills and other special machines, but will require 
no additional power equipment. 

The Omaha Packing Company is erecting a two- 





story brick addition at its Louisville branch. A j0-toy 
refrigerating plant will be installed, together with ay. 
other 30-hp. boiler. ‘The purchases will probabiy }. 
made through the Chicago office. : a 

The Art Brass & Plating Works, which was recent- 
ly incorporated for the purpose of taking over the busj- 
ness of the Apex Mfg. Company, has elected the jo) 


lowing officers: Otto Seelbach, president; Car! Rindt, 


vice-president, and Louis Rindt, secretary and treasurer 
The company will purchase a monitor immediately and 
will add some additional equipment later on. It ex- 


pects to develop the manufacture of plumbers’ supplies 
particularly. 

The building inspector of Louisville has ordered the 
owners of 51 buildings, including factories and apart- 
ment houses, to equip them with fire-escapes. This js 
expected to make business for the structural iron 
manufacturers. 


An official statement from the general offices of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company denies 4 
press report that the company has in contemplation 
the removal of its shops from Louisville to Madison. 
Tenn., near Nashville. 

The Brinly-Hardy Company, Louisville, has recently 
made a number of changes in its plow manufacturing 
plant, looking to the enlargement of its department for 
making steel beam plows and cutting down the space 
devoted heretofore for the manufacture of wooden 
beams. Robert R. Freer, business economist of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is installing, for the company, a series of 
factory organization, including scientific management 
and cost accounting. 

Alvis Combs and Henry Baker, Hazard, Ky., are 
planning the establishment of a canning plant. 

The Livermore Chair Company, Livermore, Ky., has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital stock and is now 
purchasing equipment for the manufacture of chairs. 
K. J. Myers is president and W. E. Render, secretary 
and treasurer of the company. ‘ 

The Winchester Lumber & Mfg. Company, Win- 
chester, Ky., is building an addition to its sawmill and 
planing mill. The company manufactures interior finish 
principally. 

The garbage reduction plant of Covington, Ky., was 
destroyed by fire July 26, the loss being $20,000. It 
has been announced that the plant will be rebuilt in the 
immediate future. 

H. S. Mitchell, Cadiz, Ky., is erecting a building and 
will install machinery for the operation of a modern 
steam laundry. 

A. P. White & Co., Cadiz, Ky., have begun the erec- 
tion of a large flour mill. Power will be secured by 
the erection of a dam and the installation of a hydro- 
electric power plant. The buildings to be used, as well 
as the dam, will be of reinforced concrete. 

The Home Milling Company, Greenville, Ky., 1s 
installing machinery in a flour mill with a capacity of 
75 bbls. a day. George E. Johnson is general manager 

C. P. Perin, New York, has organized the Kentenia 
Mining Company, which has leased the coal lands of 
the Kentenia Corporation in southeastern Kentucky.’ 
Charles H. Davis, New York, is president of the latter 
company. which has a capital stock of $10,000,000. De- 
velopment work, which will require the purchase of a 
large amount of machinery, will begin in the near 
future. 

The Fairbanks-Morse Company is installing two 
engines and two dynamos in the State Penitentiary at 
Eddyville. The engines have capacities of 125 and 225 
hp., respectively. : 

An ice factory is to be established at Perryville, Ky.. 
and a company for the purpose has been organized. 
C. E. Powell, W. V. Martin and W. J. De Baum are 
among those interested. 

James P. Goodrich, Winchester, Ind., has purchased 
the electric-light plant at Mitchell, Ind., one of the con- 
ditions of the sale being that he install water-works 
system. Work in this direction is to begin at once. 

The city of Anchorage, Ky., is contemplating the 
laying of water mains from Lakeland, Ky., to that pormt 
and the equipment of a pumping station. Addrss 
Eugene Straus. 

Greeneville, Tenn., which was recently authorized to 
make a bond issue for improvement purposes, has 10 
contemplation the erection of a hydro-electric power 
plant on the Molachucky River, five miles distant. 
Water is to be pumped into the town from a large 
spring a short distance away. Surveys are now being 
made. 

The Chattanooga Iron & Wire Works, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has been reorganized and dismissed from litiga- 
tion in which it has been involved. It has a capital 
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stock of $25,000 and has the following officers: T. C. 
Green, president and treasurer; R. C. Lieb, sales man- 
ager, and J. E. Morelock, secretary. 

the Georgia Power Company, which is planning the 

struction of a transmission line from Tullulah Falls, 
G for the service of several cities in eastern Ten- 
nessee, announces that it expects to have its hydro- 
electric plant in operation by July 1, 1912. 

k. B. Cassell and W. A. Rockwell, Harriman, Tenn., 
have purchases 4000 acres of timber land and have 
incorporated the Lone Mountain Company for the pur- 
pose of developing the property. The land has an 
outlet on the Queen & Crescent Railroad. 

New knitting machinery is to be installed by the 
Rockwood Mills, Rockwood, Tenn. Power and wood- 
working machines for a box factory will also be re- 
quired, 

The Chattanooga & Tennessee River Power Com- 
pany has about completed its plant on the Tennessee 
River, near Chattanooga, where it will develop 56,000 
hp. The company plans to serve several cities, includ- 
ing Chattanooga, Huntsville and Stevenson. 

New power equipment, in addition to. shears, 
punches and other metal-working machinery, have been 
installed in the plant of the Gadsden Car Works, Gads- 
den, Ala., which will resutmne operations this week after 
a shut-down of a month. The plant is operated by the 
Queen & Crescent Railroad. 

Four Georgia towns now have plans under way for 
the establishment of systems of water-works. They are 
Colquitt, Maysville, Flowery Branch and Zebulon. 

The Anniston Electric & Gas Company is in the 
market for a boiler of large capacity. It is also plan- 
ning the erection of an additional gas tank. 

W. A. Guenther & Sons, Owensboro, Ky., are ask- 
ing for prices on a 50-kw alternating-current generator. 

The Guildford Foundry Company has filed articles 
of incorporation at Greensboro, N. C. George F. 
Newman, W. W. Smith and W. A. Cooke are the incor- 
porators. 

The Thomas Grate Bar Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
has purchased a plant and is preparing to secure equip- 
ment for the manufacture of grate bars. 

The Morrison Frogless Switch Company has been 
incorporated at Birmingham, Ala., and will manufac- 
ture a patented railroad switch. H. W. Morrison is 
reported to be promoting the company. 

\ gas tank is to be erected by the Birmingham Rail- 
way, Light & Power Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

Six turbine-driven generators will be purchased by 
the Birmingham Water, Light & Power Company, 
Birmingham, Ala., on Warrior River. The company 
plans to transmit electricity to several towns in the 
central Alabama district. 

The Columbus Electric Company, Columbus, Ga., is 
floating a $1,000,000 loan, the proceeds of which are to 
be used in the construction of a new power-house with 
a capacity of 3000 kw. The lines of the company are 
to be extended to several neighboring communities. 
The Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, Bos- 
ton, is in charge of the improvements. 

The Stephens Sub-Soil Plow Company has been 

organized at Little Rock, Ark., and will manufacture 
plows. It has $25,000 capital stock. H. W. Hennegin, 
W. A. ——— and G. W. Hendricks are among those 
interested, 
_ C. B. Morris is manager of the Noiseless Wheel & 
Truck Company, Cedartown, Ga., which is capitalized 
it $100,000. New buildings are to be erected at once, 
a site having been secured. 


oe 
Chicago 
Cuicago, Itt., August I, 1911. 


(he machinery business continues to be so incon- 
sistent that a week of reasonable activity is usually fol- 
wed by a like period of dullness. While a moderate 
lume of miscellaneous orders were received during 
‘e past week, no individual sales of note are reported. 
Local machinery dealers and machinery supply in- 
terests gave considerable attention during the week to 
the railroad foremen in attendance here at the conven- 
n of the International Railway General Foremen’s 
sociation. Demonstrations of a number of recent 
machine tools were made. 

‘he American works of the American Bridge Com- 
pany at Chicago is to have a new boiler plant. The 
Present boiler plant is antiquated and has been 
operated to a considerable extent from heating 
Tnace waste heat. The number of boilers in 
the old plant in operation has been gradually 
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cut down until but one has been on for some time. 
This has reduced the operations of the plant, and now 
when it is to be run more fully new boilers are required 
to be installed. 

_ The Bull’s Eye Mfg. Company, Chicago, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 as a general 
manufacturing and merchandise business. The incor- 
porators are George A. Chitton, William T. Jones and 
L. Heislar. 

The Industrial Engineering Company, Chicago, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000 for the 
designing of machinery and special appliances. The 
incorporators are William Ejichhoff, Herman Banzen- 
macher and Benjamin L. Matthews. 

The Mechanical Machine & Tool Works, Chicago, 
has been incorporated for the manufacture of ma- 
chinery, patterns and general hardware, with a capital 
stock of $6,000. Henry S. Jewell, F. L. Rissling and 
Fred C. Jewell are the incorporators. 

The Mid-Western Car Supply Company Chicago, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 
for the manufacture of railway material and supplies. 
The incorporators are G. A. Chritton, J. G. Anderson 
and R. A. Raymond, all of Chicago. 

The Chicago Octagon Rotary Engine Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. 
This company will engage in the manufacture of 
engines, pumps and accessories. Frederick J. Ratsch, 
Frank B. Echlin and George F. Leiger are the incor- 
porators. 

The capital stock of the Green Engineering Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been increased from $300,000 to 
$500,000. 

The Otis Elevator Company will move its Moline 
plant to Quincy and is preparing plans for the erection 
of an additional $50,000 building at that place to be 
160 x 250 ft. 

Harry M. Schriver, at the mayor’s office, Rock 
Island, Ill, will receive bids for two boilers, in accord- 
ance with plans and specifications at that office. 

The Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. is 
about to erect a power house to cost $25,000 and the 
building contracts are already placed. 

The Allith-Prouty Company, which has arranged to 
locate at Danville, Ill., expect to begin the erection of 
its new factory buildings within a few weeks. 

The Springfield Mattress Company, Springfield, IIL, 
will erect an addition to its plant to cost $24,000. 

The United Cold Storage Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., is planning to build a six-story warehouse, 140 x 
150 ft., and an adjoining power house for refrigerating. 
An expenditure of several hundred thousand dollars is 
contemplated. 

The Federal Engineering Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., will erect a machine and blacksmith shop, to be 
one story and 60 x 150 ft., at Scott avenue and Thirty- 
sixth street. 

City Engineer J. A. Mesiroff, Milwaukee, Wis., 
recommends the appropriation of $40,000 from the sew- 
erage funds to build an electric plant at the refuse in- 
cinerator, to utilize the waste steam in operating the 
Milwaukee River and Kinnickkinnic River flushing tun- 
nel pumping engines. 

According to articles of incorporation filed by the 
LaPlant Tool Company, Marshalltown, Iowa, the com- 
pany will manufacture implements and machinery of 
all kinds. The capital stock authorized is $25,000. The 
officers of the company are: President, G. W. LaPlant; 
vice-president, j. C. Williams; secretary, E. L. Williams; 
treasurer, J. J. McGuire. 

A charter has been granted for the meqgoeere of 
the Collinsville Mill & Elevator Company, Collinsville, 
Okla., with a capital stock of $14,000. 

The Hart-Parr Company, Charles City, lowa, ex- 
pects to add during the present summer a foundry to its 
lant. 

' The American Steel Tie Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has been incorporated to manufacture a 
patented steel tie. The capital stock of the company 
is $100,000, afi the officers are Joseph R, Murdock, 
president; John T. Clark, vice-president; J. W. Musser, 
secretary and treasurer. : 

W. C. Gibbs, at the office of the State Board of Con- 
trol, Topeka, Kan., will receive bids covering two 
tubular boilers. ; : 

The Cole Motor Company, Indianapolis, has bought 
the ground upon which its present plant stands, and will 
build a four-story concrete and steel addition, 100 x 190 
ft., to cost $60,000. In the past this company’s 
tions have been confined to assembling automobiles, 
but in the future much of the machine work will be 
done for which new machinery will be required. 
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The Muncie Brass & Aluminum Castings Company 
has been organized at Muncie, Ind., and will occupy a 
part of the foundry of Patrick Murphy. J. E. Evans 
is the secretary and treasurer. 

The city of Fort Wayne, Ind., is to build a new 
4,000,000-gal. pumping station, plans for which are in 
the hands of J. F. King, architect. 


Detroit 


Detroit, Micu., July 31, 1911. 


The machinery market has been considerably more 
active this week than for some time past, and there is 
a very cheerful feeling, both among dealers and manu- 
f Automobile manufacturers are now begin- 





facturers. 
ning the production of their 1912 models and are placing 
orders for considerable new machinery equipment. The 
Ford Motor Company is actively in the market, and 1s 
reported to have placed some good-sized orders for 
machinery to be installed in the new additions now 
being erected at its plant. While the demand for 
special equipment continues to be relatively more brisk 
than for standard lines, still sales of the latter are pick- 
ing up in a marked degree, and will probably continue 
to grow now that the fall season has really opened up. 
Dealers report a good volume of small orders, both in 
the small tools and heavier machinery, and that a good 
deal of business which has been pending for some time 
is now being closed up. Inquiries also are very en- 
couraging. Several points in the State, notably 
Saginaw, are experiencing industrial booms, and travel- 
ing salesmen are bringing in good orders. 

Reports from the mining centers in northern Michi- 
gan indicate that considerable activity is in evidence in 
the installation of new mining machinery and that a 
large amount of new work in the mines is being~pushed. 
Many of the lumber companies which suffered losses 
during the recent forest fires are contemplating the 
erection of new sawmills, and a strong demand for 
equipment along this line is looked for. A good many 
Michigan counties are carrying out a good roads’ pro- 
gramme this year, and considerable road-making 
machinery is being purchased in small lots. To sum- 
marize conditions, there seems to be general resump- 
tion of industrial activity in almost all lines, and the 
outlook for general business, both in Detroit and 
throughout the State, seems very bright indeed. 

The Continental Motor Mfg. Company, Muskegon, 
Mich., has purchased a factory site embracing 25 acres 
in this city and will immediately begin the erection of 
a plant comprising eight buildings. There will be an 
assembling building, an administration building, a 
machine shop, a forge shop motor testing and heat- 
treating buildings and a power plant with a capacity 
of 1000 hp. The principal contract has been awarded to 
the Ferro Concrete Construction Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The company does not intend to abandon the 
Muskegon plant, but will continue it as a branch fac- 
tory. Detroit offices have been opened at 505 Ford 
Building. 

A fire which nearly destroyed the Burtenshaw 
Building in this city caused losses to the Eelik Bros. 
Tool, Die & Stamping Works, Weber Vending Machine 
Company and Capewell Horsenail Company. Consider- 
able machinery and equipment were damaged. 

The Eckliff Automatic Boiler Company has been 
organized with a capital stock of $5,000 by James C. 
Eckliff and James R. Postal. 

Following changes in the management of the Kel- 
sey-Herbert Company, manufacturer of automobile 
bodies, the name of the company has been changed to 
the Herbert Mfg. Company. 

The Midland Machine Company has filed articles of 
incorporation, giving its capital stock as $100,000. 
George L. Grimes is the principal stockholder. 

The Detroit Oval Mfg. Company, manufacturer of 
picture frames, has increased its capital stock from 
$7,000 to $21,000. 

The National Gas Water Heater Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by Joseph 
M. Madigan and Matthew Mayer, and will manufacture 
a gas heater of new design. 

The National Motor Truck Company has been or- 
ganized at Bay City, Mich., and has acquired a site of 
six acres, upon which buildings for its new plant will 
shortly be erected. The manufacturing building will be 
66 x 268 ft. and three stories, the machine shop 50 x 
60 ft. and the motor-test shop 60 x 8o ft., both one 
story. Henry B. Smith and Henry C. Finkenstaedt, 
president and secretary respectively of the new com- 
pany, are also officers of the National Cycle & Mfg. 


' 


Company, which will make the motors for tl 


new 
trucks. 

The Standard Oil Company will shortly con ence 
construction work on a large storage plant at Alpen, 
Mich. 

Fire destroyed the plant of the Northern Foundry 


Company, Alpena, Mich., last week, causing a loss of 
about $5,000. The foundry will be rebuilt at onc: 

The Standard Pure Food Company, Owosso, Mich. 
which recently suffered the loss of its plant by fire, ha. 
been reorganized under the name of the Standard 
Flaked Food Company. The construction of a ney 
building for the company will be begun in the near 
future. 

The Snyder & Fuller Furniture Mfg. Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has filed notice of an increase 6{ 
capital stock from $10,000 to $15,000. 

The city of Flint, Mich., is planning the construc- 
tion of a municipal filtration plant and accessory build- 
ings in connection with the water-works system. 

The Shaw-Walker Company, Muskegon, Mich., js 
making an addition to its pant, consisting of a machine 
shop and engine house 30 x 60 ft. and one story. 
new dry kilns, each 
structed. 

The P. Ernewein Wagon Company, Muskegon, 
Mich., has under construction a new machine shop 33 
x 83 ft. 

The Board of Public Works of Escanaba, Mich. 
has awarded the contract for the construction of the 
new municipal gas plant to F. W. Freese, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. The plant will cost approximately $25,000 

The Jackson, Mich., plant of the American Fork & 
Hoe Company, Cleveland, Ohio, will soon be enlarged 
by the addition of a new building 60 x 1096 ft., three 
stories. The addition will be used as a machine shop 
and for electric welding and polishing departments. It 
is also stated. that a new forge shop will be erected 
soon. The contract for the erection of the structure 
has been awarded to Crowell & Sherman, Cleveland. 

The Owosso Mfg. Company, Owosso, Mich., manu- 
facturer of screens and screening, is erecting a consid- 
erable addition to its plant. 

Agnew & Ritchie, manufacturers of berry boxes, are 
contemplating the removal of their factory from Dowa- 
giac, Mich., to Niles, Mich., with a view of increasing 
the capacity of their plant. 

Hastings, Mich. has voted in favor of bonding for 
$120,000 for the erection of a municipal hydro-electric 
plant. It is expected that contracts for the construc- 
tion of the plant will soon be awarded. 

A. J. Randall, of Caro, Mich., is organizing a com- 
pany for the purpose of developing a tract of coal land 
near that city. 

The Escanaba Traction Company, Escanaba, Mich., 
is constructing a large power dam and pulp mill on the 
Escanaba River. Considerable equipment will be re- 
quired. 

The Owosso Canning Company, Owosso, Mich., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 and 1s 
rapidly getting the plant into shape for operation. — 

The Korff Mfg. Company, Lansing, Mich., manutac- 
turers of metal specialties, has broken ground for 4 
large addition to its factory, to provide for its rapidly 
increasing business. The new structure will be of brick 
construction 66 x 90 ft. and one story, and will house 
the company’s oxidizing and plating department. 

Construction has been begun on a large addition to 
the plant of the Estey Mfg. Company, Owosso, Mich. 
The new building will be about 64 x 8o ft. and four 
stories. Charles E. Ridgley, president of the company, 
reports an excellent volume of business and states that 
another and larger addition will probably be ere<ted 
the spring. The company is a large manufacturer ©! 
furniture. 

It is announced that Niles, Mich., has been selected 
as a division terminal point by the Michigan Central 
Railroad Company. The company’s shops, now located 
at Michigan City, Ind., will be moved there. A site has 
been secured and work on the erection of the shops will 
be commenced within the next thirty days. 


Two 
36 x 76 ft., are also being con- 





St. Louis 


St. Lours, Mo., July 31, 19! 
The quietude which has been prevailing in the 
machine tool market continues, with no definite indica 
tions as to when there will be a change. The undertone 


of the market is good and the dealers believe that rae 


the fall activities open up there will be ‘a good 4 
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They assume this from the tentative inquiries 
have been received, but which have not assumed 
aracteristics of lists sent out for actual bids on 

ment. Several local manufacturing concerns are 
n to be contemplating enlargement this fall. 
e Ludlow Saylor Wire Company, St. Louis, has 
out a permit for the construction of a four-story 
yn to its factory, and will increase its equipment 
apacity for the manufacture of all grades and 
ses of wire cloth by about 50 per cent. 
e Bucyrus Lead & Zine Mining Company, Joplin, 
has been incorporated with $60,000 capital stock 
will put in a complete mining plant on its land 
|oplin. 
the Penton-Dowden Mfg. Company, Columbia, Mo., 
$100,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by 
P. Dowden, E. E. Penton and E. E. Moreland. 
The Excelsior Tool & Machine Company, East St. 
iis, has been awarded the contract for supplying 
| castings, bolts and nuts to the United States Gov- 
nment for the Panama Canal. It amounts to about 





00. 
rhe Widemann-St. Louis Cigar Box Mfg. Company, 
st. Louis, with $90,000 capital stock, has been incor 
rated to take over and consolidate the manufacturing 
siness of three cigar box companies, the St. Louis 
Cigar Box Company, St. Louis; the J. J. Widemann 
Cigar Box Company, St. Louis, and the A. G. Wide- 
ann Cigar Box Company, Kansas City, Mo. A new 
ictory will be built and equipped in St. Louis. 

rhe American Compound Door Company, Chicago, 

is understood to be planning the erection of a 
ranch plant in St. Louis. 

|. W. Wright & Co., dealers in machinery, have 
leased new quarters in a building at 1221-1223 North 
Broadway, and will remove as soon as the building is 
completed. The company is now situated at 801 North 
Second street. 

The St. Louis Truck & Mfg. Company has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital stock by Frank G. 
Koehler, R. A. Koehler and George H. Martin to manu- 
facture trunks. A plant will be equipped at once. 

The Edgar Roberts Mfg. Company, with $130,000 
capital stock, has been incorporated by Edgar Roberts, 
H. Converse and George Supernowski, and will estab- 
lish a plant in St. Louis for the manufacture of drugs 
and chemicals. 

The W. R. Colcord Machinery Company, 821 North 
Second street, will remove to 1225-27 North Broadway 
is soon as the building can be completed for its occu- 
pancy. 

The F. Burkhart Mfg. Company, St. Louis, manu- 
facturer of excelsior and upholsters’ supplies, will 
remodel its present plant and build an addition, for 
vhich it has just purchased a plot of ground 150 x 310 

New machinery will be installed. 
~—_0+e 


Eastern Canada 


Toronto, OntT., July 31, 1911. 


The dissolution of Parliament, just announced, 
means that political excitement will run high for the 
next seven weeks. That and the work of harvesting the 
tops, which this year will occupy the attention of the 
farmers, bankers and railroad people more than in any 
former year, cannot but detract somewhat from the 

tivities in factories and warehouses. Up to the pres- 
nt, business has been all that could be desired. The 
nactment of the Canadian reciprocity legislation at 

shington has been followed by a large exportation 

Canadian pulp and paper to the United States, the 

visions of the act coming into immediate effect so 

is pulp and paper made from Canadian wood not 
ject to export restrictions are concerned. The ex- 

tation that the measure would become law gave a 

{ stimulus to the pulp and paper-making enterprise 

inada. Within the con month ‘six pulp and paper 
panies have incorporated in Canada with a total 
tal stock of $11,500,000. There is every prospect 
when the elections are over, and the crops are 
marketed, Canada will have business activity in 
nes far exceeding any it ever had before. 
he ratepayers of Hamilton, Ont., voted on Tues- 
na by-law to spend $505,160 on the construction 
municipal power-distributing plant and to enter 
. contract to take power from the Hydro-Electric 
mission. The construction of the system will, it 1s 
ted, be begun early next year. : 
hn M. Garland & Sons are putting up a seven- 
Story warehouse in Ottawa. 6 
‘The ratepayers of Ottawa ate to vote, September 6, 










THE MACHINERY MARKETS 


on a by-law to provide the installation of an electric 
booster system tor supplying the high buildings with 
fre protection. The cost of this is to be $60,000. In 
Ottawa South $50,000 is to be expended on water works 
extension. 

The National Bridge Company’s works at Longue 
Pointe, Montreal, are to cost $100,000, N. A. Timmens 
is building a factory in Montreal to cost $64,000. The 
following other factory buildings and extensions are in 
progress in Montreal: Pierre Brault, rebuilding factory 
after fire, $35,000; A. Ramsay & Son Company, Ltd., 
paint factory, $27,000; J. C. McLaren Belting Company, 
factory, $17,000; St. Lawrence Flour Mills (3000 barrel) 
and elevator (350,000 bushels); Dominion Flour Mills 
(2000 barrel) and elevator, costing about $1,000,000 
each; the Montreal Terra Cotta Lumber Company's 
plant, $150,000; James Strachan, bakery, $25,000; Stu- 
art's, Ltd., bakery, $25,000; coal storage and handling 
plant for the Montreal Light, Heat & Power Company, 
$70,000; Canada Paint Factory, $16,000; United Shoe 
Machinery Company, factory, $195,000; die factory, J. 
Dupre, $25,000; Shawinigan Water & Power Company’s 
power house, $60,000; Wind Mill Point, elevator for 
Grand Trunk Railway, $125,000. 

Plans are being prepared for three sedimentation 
tanks for the town of North Toronto. 

_Up to August 12 tenders will be received by the 
W aterworks and Electrical Department, London, Ont., 
for the supplying of 3300 ft. of 18-in., 1600 ft. 12-in. and 
for 1000 ft. 12-in, c.i. pipe, with valves and special. 

The city of Quebec will shortly issue a call for 
tenders for waterworks construction to cost $700,000. 
Five miles of cast-iron pipe will be required, including 
a 40-in. main. W. D. Baillarge is city engineer. 

The city of Toronto has awarded to Miller, Cum- 
mings & Robertson, Toronto, the contract for the new 
water intake, to cost $259,900. 

For the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Com any’s 
roundhouse at Grand Falls, N. B,, the supplies will cost 
about $100,000. : 

_ Dick & Son, Welland, Ont., have begun the construc- 

tion at Niagara Falls, Ont., of an addition to the 
American Cyanide Company’s plant. 
_ The Gorton Pew Fish Company, Gloucester, Mass., 
is about to proceed with the construction of its pro- 
jected fish dryer and cold storage plant at Louis- 
burg, N. S. 

The Town Council of Tillbury, Ont., will submit to 
the ratepayers a by-law providing for the granting of 
a $5,000 bonus to the W. C. Crawford Company, which 
is to build a factory. : 

Earl B Douglas, Allentown, Pa., is under contract 
to build a large wire mill for the Dominion Steel Com- 
pany. The contract provides that he shall construct 
and operate a wire mill to cost not less than $1,500,000. 
The plant is to have a capacity of 400 tons of finished 
wire products a day. The company’s decision to con- 
struct a wire mill is only one feature of a compre- 
hensive plant whereby $15,000,000 is to be expended in 
improvements and enlargements in the next two years. 

The Lachine Gas Company, Montreal, has just put 
in a 45-hp. gas engine of the Tangye type, made in 
Birmingham, England. 

It is stated that the Nashwaak Lumber Company 
which is being organized in St. John, N. B., will be the 
Canadian branch of the Farnsworth & Jardine Com- 
pany, Liverpool, England. It will take over the con- 
trol of the Alexander Gibson Railway & Mfg. Cofn- 
pany’s lumber property in New Brunswick. 

A by-law to raise $80,000 for enlarging the municipal 
power and light plant of Orillia, Ont., has been ap- 
proved by the ratepayers. 

Officials of the Shawinigan Water & Power Com- 
pany expect to have its new transmission lines between 
Shawinigan and Montreal in place and to be delivering 
power in the latter city over its own right-of-way by 
October 1. This line, in emergency, could deliver up 
to 100,000 hp. 

A storm July 24 blew down the building which the 
Page-Hersey Company is putting up at Welland, Ont., 
for its galvanizing plant, 5 

The Crown Plaster Company's gypsum mill at Lyth- 
more, Ont., was completely destroyed by fire July 27. 
Loss, $75,000. sd 

A contract has been signed between the Dominion 
Government and the Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, 
for the construction of a dry dock at Montreal and the 
payment of a subsidy by the government to, the com- 
pany. The dock: is to be completed and ready for 


eration by December 31, 1913. It is to be a Tongan | 
rer which Will be built by Vickers Sons & Maxim, 
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England, for the Canadian branch of the firm, of which 
F. O. Lewis is the head. 

The Smith Mfg. Company, Toronto, Ont., manu- 
facturer of cotton batting, glazed cotton wadding and 
shoddy, is erecting a new mill in that city to accom- 
modate its increasing business. 

The Lowe Bros. Company, Dayton, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of paints and varnishes, is having plans prepared 
for a Canadian branch factory at Toronto, which will 
be operated by Lowe Bros. Company, Ltd. The plans 
call for a building five stories and basement, 40 x 140 ft. 

The Montrose Paper Company, Thorold, Ont., is 
having plans completed for an addition to its manufac- 
turing plant, which will be made this summer. 

The Diamond Flint Company, Hamilton, Ont., will 
erect a one-story and basement factory, 150 x 300 ft., 
steel frame, concrete and tile, to cost $40,000. Con- 
siderable equipment will be required, including two 
glass furnaces. 

————$<-o- 


The Pacific Coast 


PorTLAND, Ore., July 25, 191T. 

The machine tool business is of a scattering nature 
and comparatively quiet. Very few new orders for 
large tools have appeared, and while there is some 
demand for shop equipment of a general order, indi- 
vidual sales are of little importance. Some improve- 
ment in the line of small tools is expected within a few 
weeks, but so far there is no indication of any general 


movement of heavy equipment. General conditions, 
however, are encouraging. Grain crops in general 


through Oregon and Washington are in good shape, 
and unusually good returns are realized from the fruit 
crops, while there are some indications of revival in 
the lumber industry. 

Most of the logging camps and mills along the 
Columbia River have resumed operations, and while 
some plants in other parts of the territory are still idle, 
there is a steady demand for both logging and wood- 
working machinery. A feature of this trade is the 
increase of electric and internal combustion power 
units, the latter finding a considerable field in connec- 
tion with logging. Shops at Portland and Seattle, 
Wash., have had considerable marine work at this 
season, and numerous new inquiries of a small nature 
are coming out. The implement trade is well sustained 
in eastern Oregon, Washington and Idaho, and the 
demand for implements for the Orient is still a promi- 
nent feature, one of the largest shipments of the season 
having left Tacoma, Wash., last week. 

The Holmes Machinery Company has been incor- 
porated at Tacoma, Wash., with a capital stock of 
$20,000, by H. Hussey, H. J. Hill and others. 

The General Machinery Company has been incor- 
porated at Spokane, Wash., with a capital stock of 
$10,000, by E. Simons and Daniel Brown. 

Thomas J. Shea has taken a contract for installing 
an oil-burning system in the Government dredge 
Clatsop. 

Following the consolidation of the Seattle Steel 
Company and the rolling mill of the Pacific Hardware 
& Steel Company in this city with the Pacific Coast 
Steel Company, San Francisco, it is reported that the 
Portland plant is to be materially enlarged. 

The St. John’s Shipbuilding Company, Portland, has 
taken a contract for a large dredge hull for the Stand- 
ard American Dredging Company, to be operated at 
Los Angeles harbor. The machinery will be installed 
at San Francisco. 

The Kent-Marvin Company, operating a machine 
shop at Bellingham, Wash., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $12,000, by W. R. Marvin, C. E. and 
H. W. Kent. 

A large Mershon resaw has been installed in the 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company’s mill at Everett, 
Wash., and the Sumner Iron Works is installing a large 
steam engine in the same plant. 

The Ebey Logging Company, operating near Arling- 
ton, Wash., is equipping all its engines and locomotives 
with oil burners. . 

The Great Northern Railway Company is putting 
vn a new brick machine shop building in its yards at 
Everett, Wash. 

The business of the Pacific Blow Pine Company. 
Tacoma, Wash., has been purchased by A. Carlson and 
S. E. Young. 

The Railway Equipment Company. Portland, has 
taken the agency for wire rope manufactured by the 
Trenton Iron Company, Trenton, N. J. 





The Ferry-Baker lumber mill at Everett, Was! 


gH see » has 
installed an_Allis-Chalmers power outfit, including 4 
1000-kw. steam turbine generator and individual motors 


for various parts of the mill. A similar outfit is ) ing 
installed for the Vancouver Lumber Company, \an. 
couver, B. C. 

The Chehalis River Logging & Shingle Company js 
preparing to install a sawmill at Centralia, Wash. 

New equipment will soon be required for the Gilt 
Edge Shingle Mill, Bellingham, Wash., which is 
paring to rebuild the plant burned a few. weeks ag, 

The Northwestern. Plow Mfg. Company has been 
incorporated at Spokane, Wash., with a capital stock of 
$200,000, by C. E. North, R. Peyton and others. 

The S. P. Hicks Wire Rope Company, Seattle. 
Wash., is preparing to install equipment for the manuy- 
facture of wire rope on a large scale. 

J. A. Sidney has been appointed trustee for the Hen- 
shaw-Bulkley Machinery Company, San Francisco. 
Announcement of the failure of this company was made 
some time ago. 

The Globe Iron Works, Stockton, Cal., is about to 
move its plant to a site of eight acres at Sacramento, 
Cal. The new plant will include a foundry, machine 
shop, forge shop, car shop, pattern shop and storage, 
warehouse and office building. The buildings will be 
of steel and concrete construction and will be ready 
about January 1, 1912. The company will specialize on 
mine cars, centrifugal pumps, dredger machinery and 
power-transmission appliances in addition to doing a 
general foundry and machine business. 


pre 
pic- 





Western Canada 


WInnipec, MAN., July 29, 1911. 

The telegram received by the Minister of Labor at 
Ottawa yesterday from the president of the Western 
Coal Operators’ Association to the effect that the latter 
would accept the recommendation of the Board of 
Investigation and Conciliation for the settlement of the 
strike, gives great satisfaction to all consumers of fuel 
in the prairie provinces, where the coal shortage was 
beginning to cause alarm. Another state of affairs that 
has become more cheering for the Westerners is the 
prospect for harvest labor. It looks now as if the field 
force would be sufficiently recruited from the United 
States and the United Kingdom. The crop reports 
grow brighter as the time for harvest approaches. The 
question of money is causing some uneasiness and 
until after the crop movement is in a forward state 
there is likely to be a shortage of funds for all but the 
most necessary business. 

The contract for the installation of a waterworks 
system for Penticton, B. C., has been awarded to Mac- 
dougall & Co., Vancouver. The contract included the 
laying of 20 miles of steel and cast-iron pipe, and the 
construction of a reservoir, intake chambers, etc. The 
cost will be about $65,000. 

The Canadian Mineral Rubber Company, Victoria, 
B. C., has installed part of the machinery for its new 
asphalting plant. 

The municipality of Chilliwack, B. C., has under 
consideration the purchase of a cement pipe-making 
plant. T. B. Croly is the city engineer. 

It is expected that tenders will soon be called for 
the construction of a bridge across the Columbia River 
at Trail, B. C. The Department of Public Works of 
British Columbia, Victoria, B. C., has the letting of 
the contract, which will amount to about $50,000. 

Tenders are soon to be called by the Great North- 
ern Railway Company for the construction of a wharf 
and freight shed at Vancouver, B. C., to cost $400,000. 

A. G. Langley & Co., Vancouver, B. C., have received 
the contract to build the suspension, bridge which the 
Provincial Government of British Columbia is putting 
over Churn Creek, in the Lilloet district of that prov- 
ince. The cost is to be about $80,000. 

The contract for the addition to the New National 
Transcontinental Railway car shops at Transcona, near 
Winnipeg, will be awarded to Haney, Quinlan & Rob- 
ertson, who are the lowest tenderers and the contrac- 
tors for the first shop built. The contract price 15 
$2,500,000 and the addition will be built to the north 
and west of the present structures and is to be finished 
within one year. 

The City Commissioners of Edmonton, Alberta, 
awarded the order for a steam-driven centrifugal pump 
of 6,000,000 gal. daily capacity, to cost $18,000, to the 
Canadian Boring Company, Montreal, but as the com- 
pany failed to comply with the guarantee terms the 
contract was given to the Moran Company, Seattle. 
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e B. C. Electric Railway Company has turned out 
3 on freight locomotive from its shops at New 
\Vestminster, B. C. 
e Canadian Northern Railway Company will send 
Port Mann terminal point in British Columbia 
tives built by the Canada Foundry Company, 
[ nto, costing about $300,000. 


—_—_—_~++—______ 


Texas 


Austin, Tex., July 29, 1911. 
e splendid cotton prospects and other favorable 
conditions are stimulating business activity in 
ious lines. If the present indications for an extra- 
linarily large cotton production are verified it is 
tain that Texas will enter upon a wonderful era of 
development and improvement this fall. Already ten- 
tative plans are under consideration for the inaugura- 
of large industrial enterprises that will require big’ 
sunts of machinery. In New Mexico and Arizona 
there is an increasing demand for mining and irrigation 
machinery. Mexico is still an unsettled market for 
\merican machinery, but hopes are entertained that 
nditions in that country will soon improve. 
Surveys are being made for the proposed extension 
f the irrigating canal system of the Harlingen Land 
& Water Company in the lower valley of the Rio 
Grande. The main canal will be extended five miles, 
and several miles of laterals will also be excavated. 
The work will be done by means of dredges. 


The Commercial Club of Pecos is promoting the 
establishment there of a broom factory that will have 
i daily capacity of 100 dozen brooms and will give 
employment to 60 people. 

The recent election held at Greenville resulted 
favorably on the proposition of issuing $85,000 of bonds 
for improvements to the water-works system. This 
amount will be added to the recent bond issue of $50,000 
that was voted. 

fhe Commercial Acid Company, St. Louis, Mo., will 
establish a large sulphur factory at Texarkana. It has 
acquired a site for the proposed plant. 

The O’Neal Engineering Company, Dallas, has been 
awarded the contract by the City Council of Chillicothe 
for the construction of the new municipal; water-works 
plant and distributing system. 

Tucker & Newman are building a new cotton gin at 
Cleburne. Another cotton gin is also being equipped 
there by Winfield Scott, of Fort Worth. 

The Magnolia Petroleum Company will install a 

re distributing plant at Amarillo. It has purchased 

site for the proposed improvement. 

\n election of taxpayers of Paducah will be held on 
\ugust 14 for the purpose of voting on the proposition 

issuing $27,000 of bonds for the construction of a 

ter-works plant and distributing system and $10,000 

street improvement. The city recently granted a 

hise for the installation of an electric-light plant. 

Che City Council of Lubbock has let the contract 

complete sanitary sewer and water-works plant 
distributing system to E. L. Dalton and Eugene 
mpbell, Dallas. 

(he Farmers’ Gin Company is installing an electric- 

t plant at Stockdale. 

H. D. Brown is promoting the establishment at El 

' of a peanut mill. There is a considerable acre- 

f peanuts being grown in this section this year, 

e Commercial Club of Bryan is promoting a cot- 
ed oil mill at that place. A syndicate of Eastern 

as the proposition under consideration. 

(lhe Texas Central Railroad will install new machine 

s at Cisco and will make other improvements to 
perty. . 

e City Council of Waco has under consideration 

roposition of issuing $350,000 of bonds for improv- 

ing the municipal water-works plant and distributing 





hnson & Morgan will build a large broom factory 
Marcos. 


‘e Mexia Light, Water & Sewerage Company is 
—_ to install additional machinery in its lighting 
t at Mexia. 


A. Smith has prepared plans for the construction 

‘a large dam across a deep canyon near Noria, State 
Sonora, Mexico, and the installation of a hydro- 
‘plant. This plant will have a capacity of about 


t %\ 





electr 











'] 


1000 hp. and the electrical energy will be transmitted 
to the mines and smelters in that section. The dam 
will be 150 ft. high and from 15 to 100 ft. wide. Besides 
providing power for the hydro-electric plant it will 
give a water supply for irrigating about 15,000 acres 
of land. 

_ ©. M. Dollins and associates have organized the 
Farmers’ Electric, Gin & Ice Company, which will 
build a large cotton gin and ice factory at Greenville. 

Charles Jones is arranging to construct a 15-ft. dam 
across the Colorado River near Delvalle, near Austin, 
and to install an irrigation system that will water about 
8000 acres of land. 

R. B. Batton, of El Paso, and associates, who own 
a large marble deposit in the Portrillo Mountains near 
Las Cruces, N. M., will install a stone-cutting and 
quarry plant to cost $250,000. 

The Southern Steel Products Company has been 

organized at Dallas. The incorporators are C. H. Mar- 
guess, Owen Hughes and W. E. Wethered. 
_ The Farmers’ & Merchants’ Gin Company has been 
formed at Sherman, with a capital stock of $10,000. 
The incorporators are George F. Murphy, W. R. Brents 
and Edward Kidd. 

W. M. Reed, district engineer of the United States 
Reclamation Service, has prepared specifications and 
will soon advertise for bids for the installation of steam- 
heating plants in the Government building at the site 
of the Elephant Butte dam in New Mexico. Bids will 
be opened at Elephant Butte August 15. 

he Compania Jabonera of Torreon, Mexico, which 
recently increased its capital stock from $1,500,000 to 
$2,900,000, will install a large amount of additional 
machinery for the purpose of enlarging the capacity 
of the plant. 
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Government Purchases 





WasarncrTon, D. C., July 31, rort. 

_ The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, will open bids August 12 for one 12-in. 
suction dredge with a capacity of not less than 100 cu. 
yds. of mud or sand per hour. The machinery shall be 
electrically operated by three-phase 60-cyle 220-volt 
induction motors. 

__The United States Engineer’s Office, Portland, Ore., 
will open bids September 6 for one steel seagoing suc- 
tion dredge. 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, opened bids July 24 for replacing two 
condemned boilers in the Eastern High School, as fol- 
lows: G. W. Forsberg, Washington, $1,604; Eubank 
Bros., Washington, $2,075; Coberth, Haines & White 
Company, $1,427.64; A. D. Granger Company, New 
York, $2,668; J. E. Hurley, Washington, $1,570. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, opened bids July 25 for material 
and supplies for the navy yards, as follows: 

Schedule 3748, Class 21—One centrifu 
Bidder, 74, Federal Foundry & Svppl 
$325 and $425; 134, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $164 
and $174; 170, J. W. Paxson Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $380; 
199, William Sellers, Philadelphia, Pa., $380. 

Class 22—Three small pneumatic tripod sand shakers—Bidder 74, 
Federal Foundry & Supply eee Cleveland, Ohio, $60; 96 
Hanna Engraving Works, Chicago, i. $60.75; i03, International 
Steam Pump Company, New York, $62.50; 134, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, New York, $58.50; 165, S. Obermayer Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, $60; 242, Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H., 5 

Class 23—One core-making machine—Bidder 74, Federal Foundry 
& Supply Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $144; 165, S. Obermayer Com- 
any, Cincinnati, Ohio, $165; 233, Wadsworth Core Machine & 

quipment Company, Akron, Ohio, $144; 242, Drew Machinery 


1 sand mixing machine— 
ompany, Cleveland, Ohio, 


Agency, Manchester, N. H. ; 

Schedule 3738, Class 121—Six motor generators and six re 
parts for Boston, Brooklyn, Mare Island and Puget Sound—Bidder 
31, Crocker-Wheeler Company hanes. N. }” units; 58, Diehl MS. 
Company, Elizabethport, N. J., $2,244; 77, Fort Wayne I 
Works, ort Wayne, Ind., $1, lectric Com- 


3.50; 91, Holtzer-Cabot 
pany, Brookline, Mass., $2,549.88. 


(OO 


British Columbian Mining in 1910—The annual re- 
port of the Minister of Mines of the province of British 
Columbia for the year ending December 31, toro, has been 
received, being an account of mining operations for gold, 
coal, etc. The production of coal was 3,139,235 gross 
tons, the greatest in the history of the Province; of gold, 
$540,000; of silver, 2,450,241 0z.; of lead, 34,658,746 Ibs. ; of 
copper, 38,243,934 Ibs., a decrease of over 7,350,000 lbs. as 
compared to 1909, and of zinc, 4,184,192 Ibs. No’iron ore 
was mined. A sketch map showing mining divisions in 
colors is included. ; 
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Current Metal Prices. 


The following quotations are for small lots, NewYork. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly ma: 


IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar 
Refined iron: 
1 to 1% in. round and square. 
1% to 4 in. x % tol iD 
1% tod in. x & to 5-1 
Rods—% and 11-16 round and square. 
Angles: 


iron from Store— 


in. x % in 
x 3-16 in. and thicker . 


NRNKKERK ES 


IC, 
IX, 


- 22 


¢ 
“A.A.A.’ 


Genuine Iron Sheets— 
Galvanized 


and # 


Corrugated Roofing— 


corrugated. Painted. 
100 sq. ft...$3.75 
100 sq. ft... 2.85 
100 sq. ft... 2.50 


Piates— 


in. 


American Charcoal Plates (per box) 
charcoal : 

14 x ZO. ccc cece tener eweeeeees 

14 x 


. charcoal: 


Ic, 

IX, 
2% 3 IC 
< and larger ge 
Beams Ix, 
Channels, 
Bands—1% 
Burden’s “H. B. 
‘*Burden’s Best’’ 
Norway bars 


in, and larger 

to 6 x 6-16 to No. 

& 8.”’ iron, base price.. 

iron, base price..........! 3.15¢| 
Ktovdacentib doa sie SOR Vd ae 3.60¢ | 


Merchant Steel from Store— 


IC, 
IX, 


per Ib 
Bessemer machinery 1.90¢ | List 
Toe calk, tire and sleigh shoe 2.50@3.00¢ 
Best cast steel, base price in smal] lots.......7¢ List 


Sheets from Store— 


Biack 
One pass,C.R. R. G. 
oth _— cteones. 


s ib 
PD 
? D 
@ Db 2 Nhe 
Russia, Planished &c. 
Genuine Russia, according to assor*- 
ment 2? D112 @14% 


Patent planished, W. 
Wood BD A, 10¢: B, 9¢ net| 
| over 


__,|Sheet e 


a 


List 
No. 


Nos. 
Nos. 
No. 
No. 


18 to 20 
22 and 24... 
ere op ease 


3.808 List 


Base price, 


lots) 


Galvanized 


1¢ P square 
Sheet copper polished over 20 in. wide, 
@ square foot. 
lanished 


No 
No. 


No 20 and lighter 36 inches wide, 25¢ higher. than 


November 13, 
November 13, 
November 13, 
February 1. 
February 1. 


February 1, 


February 1, 


Sheet copper 


Sheet copper cold rolled, 1¢ 


14 x 
14x 2 


American Coke Plates—Bessemer— 
a -ie aes » « » 
14 x 20. 


American Terne Plates— 


20 x 28 with an 8 Ib. coating......... o.] 
20 x 


28 with an 8 lb. coating 
Seamless Brass Tubes— 
1908. Base price. 
Brass Tubes, Iron Pipe Sizes— 
1908. Base price. 
Copper Tubes— 

1908. Base price. 
Brazed Brass Tubes— 
1911. 


High Brass Rods— 
1911. 


and Sheet Brass— 
1911. 

Brass Wire— 
1911. 

Copper Wire— 


14% ¢ 
Roll 


Copper Sheets— 
hot rolled, 16 oz. (quantity 
P TM advance 
hot rolled. 

opper polished 20 in. wide and under, 
foot. 

2¢ 
1¢ 


copper, foot 


polished. 


PY square more 


5.50¢ 
P ID 6.00¢ 
3 7.00 


4 88. 65\% 


21¢ 


19%¢ B 


Pp }D 


0 


18¢|Other 


14%¢ ® | 


14%¢ P 1D) 


Carload lots mill 14¢ 


Ib 18¢ Copper, 


METALS— 
Straits pig 


Lake ingot 


Galvd. |wiectrolytic 

$4. 716 \Casting 
3.90 
3. 65 , 


Spelter— 


base, casks.. 


Refined 


P Ib 8¢'Open.. 


et ¢ | 


ae 


S.@M gm 


6%@T ¢ 4 


Prices of solder indicated by private brand ay 


0 jaccording to composition. 


Antimony— 


18¢ Cookson 


Haliets 
brands 


Bismuth— 
Per ID 


Aluminum— 
(guaranteed over we 
l¢ 


No. 1 aluminum 
ingots for remelting 
Rods and Wire 
Sheets 


Old Metals— 


$2.00@$2.25 


Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York, 


heavy and 
heavy 

light and 
Brass, heavy 
Brass, light 
Heavy machine 
Clean brass turnings 
Composition turnings 
Lead, heavy 

Lead, tea 

Zine, scrap 


Copper, 
Copper, 


composition . se hae 


Cents. 
12.5 75 to 11 
50 to 9. 


.+ 5.75 to 
. 0.25 to 
i 00 to 


® Bye i 


m ian x 
261 
-@ D2 24 @ aay 


oy Honesty Is The “>< 
Best Policy Even In a FIL 


yids) 








YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND THE NICHOLSON 

HONEST ALL THROUGH. IT HAS WON ITS” 
FAMOUS REPUTATION BECAUSE OF ITS} 
KEEN, SHARP BITE AnD LASTING QUALITIES” 


ASK FOR CATALOG ASK FOR FILE FILOSOPHY 


Nicholson File Company, Providence, R. L 








